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PRETACE 


The foundation of a professorsliip of Sanscrit in this 
University, and the late election, which has raised Mr 
Wilson to the professor's chair, could scarcely have 
tahen place without giving, at least for the time, an ad- 
ditional impulse to the curiosity of the learned respect- 
ing the nature and literature of that language Some 
enquiry began to be made for Sanscrit books Hence 
_,it will appear lery natural that a bookseller, who aims 
ai hertrg scKrtefhmg more than the mere go-hefween of 
author and reader, should desire to gam some inform-* 
ation respecting a subject now likely to form a new 
department of his calling It was with some pleasure, 
therefore, that he took up and read the German work 
of Adelung , and, with the hope of its being interesting 
and useful to others, he undertook the translation of it 
into English 

,In doing this, he cannot but feel aware that lie has, 
m some degree, laid himself open to the charge of pre 
sumption, for attempting to translate a treatise con- 
cerning a language of which he knows not even the 
alphabet Had he indeed foreseen, at the commence 
ment of his task, the extent of labour, which, from Uie 
nature of the worU he has had to undergo, the follow- 
ing pages would probably neier have seen the light 
’ He trusted too much, however, to the great name of 
Adelung , and, anticipating but little trouble in turning 
lus German into English, was not aware of the pains 
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and research necessary to correct the mistakes, and 
supply the omissions, almost unavoidable in i uork of 
this kind This he has attempted to do as far as lay 
in his poMcr, and with such helps as he could procure 
The corrections and alterations he has made, it would 
he almost impossible to point out, perhaps there is 
scarcely a page in which some emendation does not 
occur 

Besides these corrections, many alterations and ad 
ditions have been made, which will not perhaps be so 
readily admitted as improvements These indeed are 
so numerous, that they give the work the character ra 
ther of a new compilation than of a mere translation 
The first part of the essay has been entirelj re mo 
defied , as after the first two sheets had been printed 
in Its original form, their appearance was so crude 
and foreign, that it was deemed advisable to cancel 
them Besides this, full one half of the matter now pre 
sented to the public is not to be found in the original 
German Of these additions, the greater part relate 
to subjects essentially connected with the work, and 
therefore requiring no apology, others, which have 
been inserted with a view of placing the subjects to 
which thej refer in a stronger light, and ofenlnemn<T 
the dulncss of a catalogue, must be left to the taste 
and indulgence of the reader Thej consist, for the 
most part of short extracts from the works referred to, 
and brief sketches of the various dejwrtments of San' 
sent learning into which the work is divided It was 
intended at one time to distinguish them from the on 
gmal work, but their minibcr made it inconvenient, 
and the design was abandoned Examples will be 
found under the heads of Phdosoplij , Poetry, Modi 
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cine, tlie Drama, etc. : reference being invariably made 
to tljc sources from vrbicli tliey are ^aken. 

In this part of his work the translator has .been 
greatly assisted by the kindness of Dr. Bandinel in 
allovring him the use of the Bodleian Library, and by 
the generous attention of the other gentlemen con- 
nected with tint establishment. It is to him a pleasing 
duty to make this public acknowledgement of their 
liberality. 

In the orthograph) of the Sanscrit and other oriental 
words, lie has been f.ivourcd with the assistance of a 
scholar in this branch of learning, without which he 
would have been vinahle to proceed. Still, exact uni- 
formity in this respect is not to be looked for. Eu- 
ropean scholars seldom agree In the manner of repre- 
senting Sanscrit sounds bj Roman letters; and the 
writer*, of difTcrent nations t.ary considerably in their 
orthography of the langu.ige. indeed they arc fre- 
quently inconsistent even with themselves, and to such 
a degree, tlnat the same vtord will often be found writ- 
ten several difTcrent vrays in the same page. Add to 
this an observation made bj Professor Wilson in the 
preface to bis Sanscrit dictionary ; viz. that *' the va- 
rious reading** ari«:ng from confounding the difTcrent 
nas.als and sibihnts, and above all from the perpe- 
tual intcrebanse of the letters B and V, are innumcr- 
nblc and of almost impracticable adjustment.'* And 
when it Is known lint this arbitrary substitution of one 
letter for another is further sanctioned by a convenient 
rule*, the le.anied reader will perhaps he more disposed 

* " Tka Irttcr* n *a ! L.ll L, J a»4 \ , U <nJ V . '.'an.] M as.] 
N , « tiUTT^k er its >1.4 m fml naul oui cr tt> C'in).ue&, 

»TC ali»j. pp.iansl, U !'<««; no 4 ll t-n." II 
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to pardon an occasional error or two in the ortliogra- 
ph} , and not be surprised should he e> cn find the same , 
word diflerently written in difTerent places. In the 
titles of boob.s and quotations, the original ortho- 
graphy has been adopted where it could be ascer- 
tained’’, in other cases uniformity has been aimed at, 
but it is feared with but moderate success. 

The usefulness of the present publication must of 
course chiefly depend upon the importance of the sub- 
ject of which it treats— a question that seems suffi- 
ciently decided by the foundatfon and intention of the 
Boden professorship*, and the new impulse which this 
has given to the culture of Sanscrit hterature. The very 
fact, indeed, of a gentleman’s bequeathing an immense* 
property for the promotion of this object, from a con- 
Tiction, resulting from his own etperience, of its being 
the beat means of extending the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to a hundred millions of our fellow-creatures. 
should, and must engage in its interest every one who 
feels the value of this blessing; while its recommend- 


» Thi« li»s >a some tastmees led lo mistaies is for example at p 96 
etc , where Damayanli has been improperly spelt Dnmyanti, in conse* 
quence of the compiler trnsiip- to ‘the correcuiess of the Quartel^e 
Reviewer ^ 


< Tb. lu. J„,ph DoJ™, . ci„„i a, iToMurebl, tb. E„, 
I.a,. Comp.., , 1.™, b,,.0.,b.d ,h, ,hol. „r b . p„p,„, ,0 ,1, 
Tomit, of Oofood for Ihe found., of a Sanaent profossomhip^ and the e. 
co,m.,„,n, op, ■■ 

ontmal Inomlodoe of Ihe ftanwnt lao,..,. «iil Im a meao* of enablm. 
Chnsuin relijion by dii emiDabog a hoowledf>e ar 

s"r,^SLi;i:r.”Tjb:;brd- • r-'- 
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and containing treatises, written at various periods 
from a hundred to three thousand } cars ago, on pliiloso- 
phy, metaphjsics, grammar, tlieologj*, astronomy, ma- 
thematics, jurisprudence, ethics, poctrj , rhetoric, music, 
and otlier sciences culthated among the Hindoos, at ti 
time when Europe lay buried in the deepest shades of 
ignoriincc*. 

To those wlio study the history of man, Sanscrit 
literature offers a surprising mass of novel information, 
and opens an unbounded field for speculation and re- 
search. A language, (and such a language ') which, 
upon the most moderate computation dates its origin 
beyond the earliest^ records of profane history, and 
contains monuments of theology, poetry, and science,’ 
and philosophy, which have influenced perhaps a hun- 
dred millions of human beings through a hundred ge- 
nerations, is a phenomenon in the annals of the human 
race which cannot fail to command attention. Common 
sense and experience suggest that these facts onij 
require to be known to excite a more general interest 
in this new department of literature. The following 


scholars bestow on tins laop.agc*is not at all wfenor to what C.lbon says 
of the Greek ■■ In Ihe.r West aerv.rode and depression, the subjects of 
the Byianline throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock 
the treasures of anUqutty , of a language, that gives a 

soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philosophy >' 
Giibon’$ lUmt.yol viii.p 162. Oxford edit 

e The number of Sanscrit works described ,n the work of Mr Adelung. 
amount to upwards of three hundred and fifty . others have been 
added in the following pages This, however, affords but a faint sketch of 
the copiousness of Sanscrit Irterahue. The reader may perhaps form a 
more adequate notion by being infomied. that Col Kirkpatrick, in his ac- 
count of bepaul quote, an rnstance of a single private library at Blat 
png the Benares of the Cboorkal. temtoT. amounting (according to 
lus luformation; to fifteen Itwnsand eolnmes See also Col Tod s p.-cL. 
to his splendid woik on the Annals of Bajast’han, fassim ^ 



pa{,c^ show that jt Ins nflbrclcil subjects of sufiicicnt 
interest to exercise the talents of writers of ilie highest 
reputation T ir taste and genius , and that San«cnt liter 
aturc still contains incxliausttblc mines of wealth for 
those uho ha%c the industry to work them 

Comj ilcrs and translators ha^e been somewhere de 
fiignntcd as the pioneers of literature, and it nillafTortl 
the compiler and translator of the following pages much 
eatisfiction if thej should clear the road or lessen the 
toil of any more deejly engaged m the studj of San 
sent literature 1 he i ciy liberal indulgence w ith which 
his translation of lleerens TIcsearches has been re 
centd cn holdcns him to hoje for the same faiour for 
the present attempt wh ch os Mr Adclung ohserres, 
will at least fill up a gap m bibho„raph), and abridge 
tl p labour of ana one who ma> attemj t n more com 
pleti work on the suljcct 

D \ 1 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


or 

SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 


oniQIN, ANTIQUITY, AND NAME OF THE SINSCRIT 
LANOUAGF. 

Of the origin of the Sanscrit language, the parent 
stock of nearly all those now in use among the follow- 
ers of Brahma, nothing is known with certainty hut 
that it is lost in the gloom of remote antiquity. His- 
torical data are entirely wanting respecting the first 
peopling of India; hence numerous conjectures hare 
been formed concerning the introduction of the San- 
scrit into the plains of Ilindoostan. 

It is the opinion of Klaproth, tiiat, at a >cry remote 
period, Japhetic tribes from the north-west settled in 
these proinces, into which they carried their own 
language, the stock of the Sansent, and blended with 
it, or rather absorbed into it, at least in the nortlicm 
districts of the peninsula, the dialects of the aborigines 
whom they found there*. 


■ On tK« engia of the diffctrnt wnnen tl>iraet<rt of ibe aacicet woflJ, 
Lj KUproUi, in .AtuUc Joarsal. Apnl, IS3C. S<« atao EJinb. 
vol. till, {I. 309 

C 
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Some learned men, on the contrary, would derive 
^ the Sanscrit from the Semitic family of languages 
This opinion, howc>cr,is notv\cry generally exploded 
The niplnbet, as M Klaproth observes, in reply 
to Dr Schlcicrmacher and others, bears no afimity 
to those of Semitic origin , but di/Tcrs from them 
altogether, as well in the shape and sound of the 
letters as in their "systems of arrangement Bopp 
also very pertinently remarks, that whilst in the 
Semitic ihmily a variation of vowels is of no etymo- 
logical consequence, m Sanscrit and its cognate dialects 
such a change totally alters the force of the word a 
sufHcient proof of there being little or no connection 
between them *' 

According to Colebrooke, Sanscrit derives its origin 
(and some steps of its progress may even now be 
traced) from a primeval tongue, which was gradually 
refined m various climates, and became Sanscrit in 
India, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of 


the Mediterranean* Many scholars, however, in the 
very highest rank of learning, trace the origin of this 
language in the Zend Among these are Sir William 
Jones^the father of Indian learning, Paulmus a St 
Bartholomajo •, and the learned Dr Leyden 

The Zend however, would seem to be rather a 
twin sister of the Sansent than its parent , and ac- 
cora.ng to Homraer, a celebrated oriental scholar,' the 
affinity la so close, that out often Zend words, six or 
seren will be found to be pure Sanscrit' Here too 
may be noticed an obserration cited by Langles, in 


" See Klaproth I c and ate, 
« As a c nesea ches vol v p ] 
■' 0 ka vol p 2S 

•In ha tract De Affio tate Lin-v 

I&i 

>v II am Jones 


January 1832 p 2 

ic dam cm cum Zend ca 
275 n wh ch he follows S r 
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tlie rrcncli translation of the Asiatic Researches, 
from Mohammed FAny, a Persian witer, “ that in 
\CTy early times the Persians and the Indians formed 
hut one people, and had but one religion, government, 
and, probably, but one language;” an assertion which 
Othm. Frank docs not fail to quote Ids Comment, 
dc Persidis Lingua et Geiiio. 

Later writers on this subject (colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy and others) nvrard a still lughcr honour to the 
Sanscrit language, and make it the common parent of 
the Greek, and Latin, and Teutonic languages; and, 
consequently, of the Engll«li, French, German, and all 
the other modern ones to Vhich these hav c given birth. 
They conceive Babylonia to have been the original 
scat of the Sanscrit, and that Asia Minor vras peopled 
at an carl} period by a race from that countr}, whose 
language became the common parent of the Greek 
niid Latin, and of the Thracian, now extinct, but from 
which descended the Teutonic languages'*. 

A writer also in the I'dinb. Rev. No.cii, sums up Ins 
observations on this subject bj sajing, “M’e are free 
to eonfese that the result of oar enquiries has been, to 
produce a conviction in our minds that the nflinities 
known to subsist between the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and German languages, arc pcifcctl) irreconcilcablc 
with any other supposition than that of their haring 
nil been derived from a common source, or primitive 
language, spoken by a people of whom the Indians, 
Greeks, Latins, and Gcnn.ans, vccrc equal!} the de- 
scendants”. It is certain that intimations arc given by 
ancient historians, that the Bab}h>ni.ani were in jvos- 
aession of n tacred tankages but it seems almost im- 
jvosvible lint this could have been llie San«crit in its 

* I'eWtwl % »n« htBst-lj, Oa rt.*OrTj>a **1 l.ae^ijY, 

•f till iB-l I Ita. 31 aarl ISt. klv> IU£!n*, tiaSory </ 
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present polislicd state, ind Col. Kennedy, together 
with Klaproth and many others, belioes tint it was 
introduced into Hmdoostan bj Japhetic tribes from 
the north west, where it graduallj obtained its high 
state of perfection ‘ According to Langles it seems 
most likely that it was brought into Hmdoostan from 
Western Asia, probably from Bactriana, bj the 
Magians, whom Darius expelled the Persian empire. 

But whatever may have been the origin of this lan- 
guage, all writers are agreed in ascribing to it a very 
high antiquity. Volney calls the Sanscrit, that language 
of a Scythian race which even the Egj-ptian acknow- 
ledged as its legitimate rival in antiquity ‘ And, extrava- 
gant as may be considered the assertions of Mr Halhcd 
they still serve to provethe very remote antiquity of tins 
language and its literature, so that few, after a careful 
examination of the subject, and leavqng the inspired 
wntings out of the question, will withhold their assent 
to his assertion, “ that the world does not now contain 
annals of more indisputable antiquity than those de 
hvered down by the ancient Brahmins® " 

The whole character of the Hindoo nation and its 
institutions bears testimony in favour of this remote 
antiquity of them language Their religion and laws 
their mythology and science, all carry us back to times 
beyond the reach of history, while their magnificent 
but ruined temples, appear to be the work of no 


‘ Trad Uon malies the Sanscnl to b»fe traTelled from the north to the 

sonlhofTnAa >*«««•« Wq" »n Ind * the tame of I aidomorh. the 

language of the north Adelno^ 

k IleTueEDc;fc1op 1820 Aout p 330 

- S« IMkri . P„E,„ „ l„ 

.nd tk. pretax ,0 h,, G™.„ .tth, L..B„gp „J Q c„, 

ford* Researches coocem ng Ind a vol n p 181—183 m ^,. 1 , . 1 . 
.ijkkt,,.. k. ft, k .h „d 
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euperslltion more modem than that of Egypt or 
Assyria®, 

Tlie century before the Christian era is regarded ns 
one of t!ic Augustan ages of.this language, avliich, 
having been progressively refined, became fixed in the 
classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom 
arc supposed to havefiourished about this period. It 
is now become almost a dead language ; and, what 
may seem rather extraordinary, its numerous inflec- 
tions, vvlii^i arc more anomalous than those of any other 
language, and still more so in the obsolete dialect of 
the ancient vedas than in the polished stjlc of the 
classic poets, have led many persons to believe that it 
was constructed hy the concerted efibrts of n few 
priests, who set themselves about inventing a new 
language. Tlic rules have been supposed to bo ante- 
rior to the practice ; but the supposition is gratuitous: 
in Sanscrit, ns in ever) other known tongue, gram- 
marians hare not mvcntc<l ctjmology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach vrhat vras already established 
bj approved usage 

All the enquiries, however, respecting this language 
prove that it must have obtained fixed grammatical 
inflectiuns at n ver^ early period. The opinion just 
cited, and repeated bj Crawford in his Ucscarcbcs 
coucenuiig Ancient ami Mmlcni India, that the num- 
ber of its declensions and conjugations, and the com- 
plication of Its rules, must have prevented it from 
haring ever liccn in use ns a national language, is 
opposed to all exiH*riencc respecting the formation of 
liiigiiages. The Sanscrit aras ccrtainlj at one time 
the language of the greater part of India, cspcciallj 

s rJiot/«r{S Ilsv**. sol r.pwSra 

• Co!tVn»-to on lie lioorit in Auat/f 

sfl! sn. p I'l’l. 
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in tbe regions near the Ganges*, and, above all, in 
Baltar, in which the scene of so many of the most 
ancient Indian poems is laid. It is revered as the 
national language; and the oldest worhs in Indian 
htcratme are composed in it. Indeed it bears much 
the same relation to the vernacular languages now in 
daily use between the Indus and the Ganges, that the 
Latin does to the Italian, the classical Greek to the 
modern, or the Saxon to the English. The names, too, 
of ail the most ancient Indian cities (as Colebrdoke 
observes, 1. c.) are derived from it^. 

Further, the Sanscrit may be regarded, with the ex- 
ception of a few mountain dialects, as the parent of 
all the Indian languages, from the Indus to the farthest 
part of Aracan, and from Ceylon to Chinese Tortary. 
Indeed Hammer’ says, “so far as the etymological hi- 
vestigations of the Sanscrit have hitherto afforded satis- 
factory results, it may certainly be considered as the 
parent stock of all the known languages which form 
the variation of their words, their declensions, con- 
jugations, etc. by inflection; while tlie northern and 
western Asiatic languages, in which these are denoted 
by the addition of particles, must be denied from 
another origin than tiie Sanscrit.” Colonel Kennedy 
accounts for the diHerence of number in the tenses 
between the Teutonic verb and the Sanscrit, from the 
experience we liave, “ that a rude people prefer the 
use of auxiliary verbs for the formation of tenses, to 
(he more artificial mode of inflecting the verb for this 
purpose.” 

The name of this language has been written and 
pronounced in various ways; we find, for example, 

f See Asiatic Ile&esiRhea. »u, p 139, etc. Thn*, for eiamplo, the name 
of Sersm/Xior » « contraction of ^ Sansent S’rirrfnapura, the city of 
the divine Tlisu. ' 

V W iCTitt Jahtb. d Liter W18, ii, • 275. 
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Ilanscred, Samscrcdam, Samscrudon, Samscrudam, 
Samscret, Sanscrit, Shanscnt, Sungskrit^, Sungskrtlu, 
Sonskrito, Sanscroot, Sankrita, Sangskrtda. 

In India it is called Sma bdni, Sura hh&k'hA, and 
JDefifl bAni, the language of the heavenly regions *. 

The Jesuists, most corruptly, have introduced the 
word Grantham, as well as Grandam, Grandom, Gran- 
thon, and Grandoa/cuM, which, as Colebrooke remarks, 
is probably derived from tlie word GrantVio, a book ; 
and this shows the Sanscrit to be the peculiar language 
of the sacred writings. 

From Grandonlcum is formed Kerendum, as the 
Sanscrit has been likewise sometimes miscalled. 

The word Sanscrlta is the passive participle of a 
compound verb, formed by prefixing the preposition 
sam to the crude verb ert, and by interposing the 
letter s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is, adomedi 
and wlien applied to language, yiof/iAed*. 


' As IS most usual lo tbe books pnot«d at Serarapoor, according to the 
iarly cuslom of pronounciag the short Saasent a as a short e, which the 
£aglub express by u Semertt, as tbe word was written by Sir VV illiam 
Jones and Dr, VV ilLins, is the form now geoerally adopted 
* The Indian writers on poetry, tbetone, end grammar, make SantcHr 
the language of the gods, i nrmt that of tbe faeoerotent genu, raisseXi 
that of wicked demons , and Ma^gih, that of men 

I The word Sanscrit is a componnd participle, literally signifying, alto 
gtlhtr or r(mipl<(r{y nude, done, or fi^tA (Lat tonftctvt), from the 
loseparable preposition lam, o/Cogether or together (Lat eum), and krjfo, 
’ done, with the interposition of • silent «, which letter being a dental, re. 
quires that tho labial nasal which precedes it should bo pronounced as a 
denfol also, namely, as n Tho word m its common acceptation, denotes a 
thing to hare been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, 
purified, highly coluvited or pobshed, and regularly inficcted as a Iaa> 
guage. WitaivssS Gram, p 1. 
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WORKS ON THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE IN tJENEUAL. 

Colebrooke’s Dissertation on the Sanscrit and Pracrit 
Languages, in Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. I9D. A 
brief account of tins is given in the I^Ionthly Re- 
view, 1805, March, p. 265. It is reviewed more at 
length in the Edinburgh Review; vol. is, p. 2S9 ; and 
is abridged in Vater’s Proben deutsclier Volks- 
Tftundaiten u. s. w. No. is, s. 171. It is everywhere 
spoken of as a work of great merit. 

There is a treatise in Chinese on the origin of the 
Sanscrit language, written A. D. 1020, and another 
by the emperor Kien Lung, composed in J749, on the 
iyanscriV, TAibet, and S/onguf fangtrage^, Transfa- 
tions of these It is said would throw much new light on 
the language and literature of the Hu^dooa. See 
Quarterly Review, vol. v, p. 395. 

“To acquire a jierfect knowledge of the Sanscrita 
language, requires a longer period of diligence and 
exertion than to attain a similar degree of proficiency 
in any vernacular tongue." A declamation by Mr. 
T. Clerk, at the public disputation at the college of 
Fort "William, July 17th, 1816 (? in Sanscrit). 

A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatic 
Words, in Roman IjCtters, by Sir W. Jones. In 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, p. I. 

“It is more probable that the Sanscrit, as it at. 
present exists, is a mixture of various clialects than* 
that it should have descended so 'rich and artificially 
formed from one original language," Calcutta 1814 
4to. One of the declamations of the students' of the 
college of Tort William in Bengal. 1, u 
in Sanscrit. 

La Croze refers, in his Hist, tin CIir.stia„ieme des 
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Indc, tom. ii, p. (iCU, to n Tmnulic work, Diragnnim, 
wrUtcn in tlic twelfth cenlurj*, which treats of the 
richness anti excellences of the S.xnscrit. 

Zicgenhalg's Account of the Danlsli Missionaries, 
^ol. 1, p. lie, 42i), ca7. 

Du Pons in the Lettres edifianlcs, ed. 2, tom. xiv. 
Ucher die Shanscriia too iSI. IlUmann. In the 
Gotting. Mag. 17S0, St. v, p. 2GD— 293. 

Ucher die Samskrdamische Sprnchc, sulgo Sam- 
skrit, sonPr. K. Alter, llien, 1799, 8\o. 

Mithridates son J. C. Adclung, sol. i. p. 131, etc. ; 
sol. is, p. 51 — G2, and *182 — 185. 

Gcschlchtc dcr neuem Sprochenkunde von Joh. 
Gotfr. Etchhorn, Erste Abth. s. 22S — ^25C. 

Ucher die Sprache und Wclshelt dcr Indicr, nchsl , 
mctrischen Ucbcrsctzungcn indlsclicr Gcdichtc von 
Friedrich Schlcgel, J/eidcllffrg, 1818, 8\o. ; and. Not® 
qumdam ncccssari® ad prima capita librl prhni operis 
Gcrmanici. The Philosophy, etc. of the Indians, in 
Othm. Frank’s Comment, dc Pcrsldis Lingua et Genio, 
J/eiilclb. 1809. 8vo. 

De lingua Sanscrit, Diss. auctorc Frid. Wlh. 
Eckenstamm, partes in, Lundec, 1810, “Ito. ; pars iv et 
V, iiid. ISII. See Othm Frankii Chrestoni. Saiiskrita, 

Tol. i, p. xii. 

Hecren’s Ideen uber den Handel, die Pohtik u. s. w. 
>ol. ii, 8. 391, etc". 

Dlscours 8ur les Avantages, la Bcaute, la Ricbesse 
de la Langue Sanskrite, et sur fUtiUto et les Agremens 
que Ton peut rctirer dc son etude, par 51. A. L. 
Ch6zy, in the 5Iag. Encyclop. Jlars, 1815, p. 5 — 27. 
sec also a review of the same by Silvestre de Sacy, in 

theMonitcur, 1815, No. xxiit. An English translation 

• Several volumes of an Eneluli traoslalion of this wort have been 
printed and published bj the compiler of this cssap The volume here 
referred to on tlie Indians is now so pn^;re*i 
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’is printed in the Asiatic Journal, May, 1817, p. SSi — 
437.' > 

Ueber das SansVtit, seinen Zusamtnenhang nvit dfen , 
davon ausgehenden osUndiscben Sprachen und sein _ 
Verhaltniss zum Latein, rersischen, Gennanischen, 

\ on J. S. Vater. In his Proben deutscher Volksmun- 
darten u. s. w. a. 169 — 194, 

On the importance of cuUUating a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, in i>r. Wilkins’ Grammar of the Sanscrit 
Language. 

Account of the Sanscrit Language, by Q. Crawford, 
esq, in his Researches concerning the Laws, Manners, 
etc. of Ancient and Modem India, London, 1817, 8vo^ 
\ok h, p. 16i-T'l{>3, (almost entirely taken from Cole- 
brOoke’s Essay) ; and. Importance of tbc Sanscrit 
Language as a Key to escry otlier Language, in the 
same, p. 236—238. - 

Upon the rrriting and pronunciation of Hindoo 
names, in Aug. Wilh. v. SchlegeVs Ind. BibUothek, 

8. 46-^9} and, Heidelb. Jahrb..l815, No. W5. 

The Hindee Roman Ortboeplgraphical Ultimatum j 
or, a Systematic Di'cnminatire View of Oriental and ‘ 
Occidental Visible Sounds, on ‘fixed and practical 
Principles, for speedily acquLring'the most accurate 
pronunciation, of many Oriental Languages, by John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, LonrfoH, 1^20, Svo. 

Die hteranschen Bestrebudgen in Indicn bis zur 
Mute des acbtzehnten Jalubunderts, oder Ubersicht 
ubor Europa's allmabbche BekanntBcliaft mit dec 
Sanskrit-Litejatur bis zum. Jahre 1750, Eine Ein- 
IcituHjg zu Vorlesungen uber die indische Literatur, 

von N. Nyrup, A'oiwnAugcn, 1821, 4to. , ^ 

Uebersicht sdmmtlicher bishet mit und feline Ueber. 
setzung durch den Druckbckmmt gemachter Sanskrit- 
isebet Scbfiften, GnwnnnfiVcn, Worterbiicber u. s.'’ w* 
by Prof Bornstein. Leipz. Lit. Zeit, 1820, No. eexei 
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On the present state of Indian learning, by A. W. 
V. Schlegel, in the Jahrbuche der Preiiss. Rhein- 
Universitat, Bonn, 1819, 1 Bd. 2*** Heft. This is also 
printed separately. In French: in the Bibhotheque 
Universelle, 1819, Decembre, p. 349 — 370; and in the 
Revue Encyclop. 1820. The same essay Js likewise 
inserted in A. W. v. ScWegel’s Indischer Bibliothek, 
St. i, s. 1—28. 

On encouraging the cultivation o'f the Sungskrita 
language among the natives. In The Friend of India, 
1822, Seramjjore, No. v, p. 5. ‘ 

On the Sanscrit language, in Alex. JMurray’s His- 
tory of the European Languages, Edinburgh, 1823, 
Svo. vol. it, p. 220. • , 

Ant. Theod. Hartmann’s bibhsch-asiatischer Weg- 
weiser u. s. w. Bremen, 1823, Svo. s. cl\x— clxxvii. 

Viasa. Upon the Philosophy, Jly thology, Literature, 
and Language of the Hindoos, by Dr. Othmar Frank, 
Munchen, 1820, 4to. 

» Die Urwelt, \on Link, s. 162—172. 

‘ Among the Sanscrit writers the Suraseni is consi- 
• dered as a refined Sort of Sanscrit, which, according 
to Dr. Leyden, mAy be identified with the Zend. See 
Voter's Proben deutscher Volksmundarten u. s. w. 
s. 216* * . ' * r 


* The Sanscrvf laegvage m publielj taught in many of the first 
uniietsities ofEuiopc, id CennaDy,Dl BeTtiDiHiestvi, Bonn, etc. 

At Camlindge it is expounded ^professor Sam. Lee, oue of the most distio 
guished linguists of the present day. He Is acquainted with ‘Arabic. Latin, 
‘Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, CbaldaiCt'Samiritan, AClhiopie, toptic, Persian, 

IliDdo«t-in, Malay, Sanscnt,*Oei]£alee,*FieDch, German, and Italian, alto, 
gethcr seventeen languages • The AbM Slezzofante of Bologna speaks or 
understands thirty three ^ 
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ON THE sinscniT awiiabit and ciiAitACTEn. 

The Sanscrit dilTcrs from jU'otl.cr languages in its 
alphabet and its structure. 

There is no trace in Iiistoi^J'of the ’origin of the 
Sanscrit alphahct; nnri all that can he said of it is 
that the Hindoos having succeeded at a lerr earlv 
period in Taising the Sanscrit, their classical and 
written language, to the highest pinnacle of perfection 
iiTote It with an alphabet equally perfect, and so 
admirahle, that they attribute- it to divine origin, and 
caU It Hcra-adgan, or, the writing of the godst. We 
are equally ui.inrormed whether those people who 

hroughtlnto India the hasisofthislanguagniaraW^ 

en character or not. Colonel Vans Kennedy remarks 
, that the Sanscrit alphabet is too artificial to have been 
original and unimproved, and belieies thattKSBrah 
mins mipting to India probably adapted it to the 
sounds there in use. ' ® 

The square character of Hmdoostan, which is used 

m preference to all others for writing ..he sacred 
language, the Sanscrit, still retains the name of Deea 
’lagan. It is ■composed of fourteen vowels and 
diphthongs, and thirty.four consonants. Some authors 

increase the number of letters to ^ fifty and mal 

sisteen vowels. The compounds of these kttef if? 
^10,0, form above eiglif hundred charters “t^ 
DeranSgari is also caftej, Bauhbund\ 

y Klaproth on th« origin of the dtSmni »n*f u 
cent World InAW Jot,n).ib of ths An- 

>«'“>• ilw A.„arL»?Mr! 

Evmm, .„j,„ ,, ,1, D„.„, ^2,“ j VP“« He 

s„„„. 
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Sanscrit js also written m the "XchTiga and Mala- 
har character, eacli of wliiclf has Hfly-three letters 
The Sanscrit is said to be most perfectly expressed 
by the latter, which is also called Grundrum (Gran- 
dam^) See above, p 7, and Astatic Journal, April, 
1822, p 317*. 

Besides these, the rancty of characters used in the 
inscriptions, still partly unexplained, in the temple 
grottos at Salsette, Kennery, Mavalipuram, etc , show 
that in India various alpliabets were ih*use at a very 
early period See Heeren’s Idccn, Th ii, p. 383 — 
386 

All the inscriptions hitherto deciphered are read 
from left to right, and contain particuhr signs for the 
lowels as well its the consonants 
The Sanscrit alphabet is found *m the following 
works * , 

Atlian Kitchen China illustrata, Amtelod I6G1» 
folio, P. Ill, cap vii, p 1C2 
Millii Diss de Lingua Hindustanica, in his Disser- 
tatt sel Litgd Batat 1743, 4to p 455 — 288 
Th Siegfr. JSayer’s treatise in the Commentatt. 
Petropol tom in, p 389 

Saasent alphabet from tb« rboenician * If is modem India 'says he 
the eigbteea or twen^ existing alphabets derived from the ancient Sao 
sent are all I le their model eoostnicted oa the eyllabical pnnciple la 
which the consonant alone expresses the vowel sound seceisary to its pro 
nunciatioa shall we Hot be led to believe that the Sansent had originally 
a Fhenician type , and especially as the Saasent itself is as ind sputably 
constructed syllabically as the Arab co Phoenician 1 See Lettre de 
Comte Volccy sur 1 Aat <]uit£ de 1 VIphabft Phinicien in Revue Ency 
clop 1619 Ao4t p 334 The ongtn of the '^aascrsl alphabet is also 
traced to the Chaldaic See ^le< Alurray a Hist of the Europ Lan 
guages vol ii p 392 and Ulr Pnedr Kopp in his Bilder und Schnften 
der Vorieit Bd » p 3S7— 375 ^ * 

» Here also deserves notice that Dwoagan wh ch the Tibetians and 
Idoogok call £iind»hii and widi arh d> are wri ten la Sanscrit (not in 
Pall) the sacred records of t£e Tibetian tod ItTongol Bauddbas It is 
older and far more cnrsive than the dlevanlgan character now in use 
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A Coile of Gcntoo Xaws, etc., published bv Nath 
Brassey Ilalhed, Loa^, 1^77, J^vo. 

Alex Dow’s History of Ilmdoostan, translated from 
the Tcrsian of Casim rcrialita, pref p. xxv. 

Crabb’s Technological Dicti6nhry. 

Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum seu Sam 
scrmlonicum. nuctore Clemente Peanio Aleaanilrmo' 
liomee, 1772, 8\o, ’ 

Alphalmta Indica, i. c. Granll.amicum, sen Sam- 
Bcrudanneo-Mahbancmn, Indostan.cum s. Varanense 
SLTiTOI ■=' Talcngantcdm, 

Sir William Jones’s Dissertation on the Ortliosrafiliv 
of Asiatic ivords in Roman letters, in Asiatfc Re 
searches, sol 1, and Works ' ■ 

Memoire sur les Alpliahets ct sur les eentures des 
Indous du Sanscrit, par le Comte Limumais. Ld i 
llnstitut in the hlai-. Encjclop. 1812, Sept. p. so* . 

Sur la Valeur des Lctfres Sanscritcs. in Yadina 
dattahada, on la mart de Yadjnadalta, Episode eatrait' 

An Essay upon the best manner ofoapressinn the 
Indian Langnagc in Enropeafi^lTar-aeters. -by Ra,L 

though K IS evident they are esseotiallT the \ajBe A. ' ^ 

be found ,u J J Schmidls FOvsehu^Pten ,m ' 

chtchle der Volker Jl.ttel Asient, andCthe Eildungsges- 

burgU there IS the Lords preyet verv? 1 e« of Peters- 

taken for Jfitltan " j*®* erroneously been 

^ The author dividesjthe Indiin fonn* „(L,L i 
and southern The former are dist,.p,„b«i L ‘he “otthern 

shape the latter by their curve Lnef^T ^ angular 

difference of the instruments raadeiive of an'^ '* explained by ifie 

l.an;a.na., cites in his JUnS.re!?^^?.!'*’* wn.ten .por. 

ttpontheonginoftlielndiaijcharacier On language 

eleventh centnry. the other m the year 1749 >n the 
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Written m English for the first volume of the Acts 
of the Literary Societj at Colpmho See also the 
preliminary note to ^Irtchchalati ^ or, the Toy Cart> 
in professor ilson s Hindoo Theatre, vol i 
The Sanscrit alphabet in the Bengalee character, 
m Chezys Yadjnadattabada 

Rudiraenta leetioms literacum qui© Devanaganc® 
dicuntur, in Othm Frankii Chrestomathia Sanskrita, 
Monact, 1820, vol i 

Cognatio hterarum Sinskntarum, tbid 
Orthoepia vocahmn Sanskntarum, tbid 
Specimen nov® typographic® Indic® Litterarum 
figuras ad Codd Bibhothec® R Pans cxemplana 
deUneavit, calandas curavii Aug Guil Schlegel Lut 
Par 1821, Svo 

Besides these, the Sanscrit characters are to bo 
found in the modern grammars of this language al 
ready mentioned , and particularly beautiful m tlitit 
ofMilkins, which have been copied m G H Bern 
steins Hitopadesi particula, 1823 4to The 

most beautiful alphabet of the Bengalee language is to 
be found in Haughtone Grimmar, and Chrestomathie 
Respecting the division of certain Sanscrit words, 
nlnch W V Humbqidt first brought into notice m 
the Asiatic Journal, 1S27, and which became the 
subject of much disputd, but was adopted by Bopp and 
Others, (he arguments foi md agdinst it will be found 
collected by that ingenious philologist in the Jahrb 
fin wicsenschaftl Kritik, 1829, ^o Ixxiii, p 581— 
592- iSo IxxT, p 593— 595 
The be«t account of the^ writing materials of the 
Hindoos, will he found m the enquirj of Erd PaoUno, 
in his Institutio Lingum SaDiscrdamic®, p 327, etc 
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SANSCRIT GRAMMAR. 

The peculiar and wonderful jstructure *of tlip San- 
scrit language lias almost ns 'much recommended it 
to the noUce of the learned, as the interesting literary 
monuments it is said to contain*. “It is the most 
regular language known, and is especially remarkable, 
as containing the roots of the sarious languages of 
Europe, and the Greek, Latin, German, of Sclavonic**.” 

The Sanscrit possesses one very sinking peculiarity. 
It is that of extending to Syntax the rules for the per- 
mutation of letters in Etymology. Similar rules for 
avoiding incompatible sounds in compound terms 
exist in aU languages; but, in the Sanscrit language, 
srords merely in sequence have an infiuence upon each 
other in the change of terminations, and sometimes of 
initial letters. The rules for this permutation of 
letters hare been more profoundly investigated by 
Hindoo grammarians than by those of any olber 
nation ; and they have completed a systeni oi" orthogra- 
phy which may be justly termed euphonical. They 
require all compound terms to be reduced to this 
standard ; and Sanscrit authors, it may be observed, 

« Edinburgh Review, Tol »m,p 366^tVi]h Ti>nH<unboldt(Jahrb fur 
wisseaschafU Kiitik, 1829,ho Ixxjii.p 580), ipeaking oftheremvkable 
grammaticJ construction of the Sansent, says, ••No language in the 
world, that we are acquainted with, poswsses, m an equal degree with 
the Sansent, the secret of moulding abstrac; grammatical ideas into such 
forma, as hy means of simple and closeiy allied sounds still leave evident 
traces of the root, which often of itself esplams the vanatiou of sound 
(inasmuch as it essantully remaras the same) amij'the greatest com- 
pUeaoon of forme nor has any other language, by means ofits inberenl* 
euphonic amalgamation of inflection, the powerof fonmng suell accurate 
and vrell adapted symbols for eipiessng the conceptions of the mad.” 

* Baron Cuvier s Lectures on the ^alUTal Sciences * 
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ilelight in compounds of inordinate length the whole 
sentence too, or even whole periods, may, at the 
pleasure of the author, be combined hhe the elements 
of a single \vord * 

An pxcellent and ample history of Indian gram 
marians is given by Colebroolce in the Asiatic Re 
searches, vol vii, p 202, etc This is copied by 
Crawford into his Researches concerning Ancient and 
Modern India, ZrondoB, 1§17, 8vo vo! i, p IG3 — 17G 
A list of the Sanscrit grammars in manuscript, con- 
tained in the Royal library of Pans, by Indian writers, 
will be found in the Catalogue des MSS Sanscrits, 

p 27, G7, G8, 72, 75, 77, 84— 87 1 

The Sanscrit grammars must be divided into ancient 
and modern 


1 Ancient Grammart 

The grammatical institutes, Vy&lnrann, in Sanscrit 
Iftorature are classed among the Angas They belong 
in a certain measure to the sacred writings, among 
winch they take their place immediately after the 
Vedas '* 

Upon the Sanscrit grammatical institutes of the 
Brahmins see Du Pons, m Lettres Edifiantcs, tom 
XIV, p 07, second edition Paulinus a S Bartholomreo 
in Vyacarana, p 14, and Asiatic Researches, vol vii, 
p 119 

The most ancient grammars arc named after deities 
to whom they are asdribcd, M&heshicara, Indra, and 
Chandra But the most celebrated of all is the Stdd 
Ji&nta Kainnu^i of Punini, whom the Hindoos call the 
father of Sanscrit grammar He lived In so remote 


CuIclirooVe s Etsaj— Pnehanl 1 Luiern On^D p 28 
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an age, that he ranhs amqng .those ancient sages, 
Trhose fabulous history occupres a conspicuous place 
in the Puranis, or Indian thcogonies. The name is 
properly a patronjTnicfc, indicating his descent from 
Piini/if hut, according to the Vauranica legends, he 
was thfe grandson of D6Tala, an inspired legislator.* 
matcTcr maj be the true historj* of Panini, to him 
the Sutras, or succinct aphorisms of grammar, are 
attributed by universal consent His system is founded 
on a profound investigation of tljc analogies in both 
the regular and anomalous inflections of the Sanscrit 
language. He has combined these analogies in a 
very artificial manner, and has thus compressed a 
most copious etymology' into a very narrow compass. 

His woth consists of three thousand nine hundred 
and ninetj-six aoolras, or precepts, framed with the 
utmost conciseness; and this gre.at brevity is the 
result of very ingenious methods, which have -been 
contrived for this end, as well as to help the student’s 
memory. 

^ Ancient as is tiie work of Panini, he still cites the 
works of Sacalja, Gargya, Casjapa, Galava, Saca- 
tajana, and others who had preceded him'. 

A very learned reriew and eiposition of the system 
-of Panini will he found in Crawford’s Researches vol 
11, p. 163^166*. ’ 

A copious commentary on the work of PinW 
WM compded at a very carl, period, by an nnUown 
author, hut is ascribed to Saptanjali, a fabulous per- 

' TheTanons aocieol gtaminara offlw Ssos^rr. run • 

.. . „ 

authors, Yiu Indra. Chandra, Cojd CntSKrf P t ‘ f«Hotviag 

s The readet may also cossolt ColebmnVn .v e. 
languages. IB Asiatic Researebe*. -Macntand Praent 

borrowed the aecount-which I ha,e here aiunl fii^' ^•''leluDg has 
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soinge, fo whom mythology has assigned the shipe of 
a serpent. The title of this voluminous exposition 
IS Mahabashya, or, The Great Commentary**. 

Catyayana, or, Cattijana, an inspired saint and 
lawgiver, whose history, like that of all the Indian 
sages,’’ IS involved in the impenetrable darkness of 
mythology *, corrected the inaccuracies of the Paniniya 
grammar His annotations, entitled Varttcas, restrict 
the rules of Panini where too vague, enlarge others 
which are too limited, and point out numerous ex- 
ceptions which had escaped the author. These im- 
proved rules of grammar have been formed into 
memorial verses by Bhartn-Hari, entitled, Cartca, 
which have almost equal authonty with the precepts 
of Panini and the emendations of Catyayana The 
grammar of Panini, and the two commentaries just 
mentioned, are among the manuscripts of'lhe Royal 
Society of London, to whom they were presented by 
Sir William Jones 

Castca Vntli, a much esteemed commentary on 
Pamm, composed at Benares, was printed at Seram- 
poor, in the year 1800, in the Devantigan character, 
but only the text, without a translation or notes 


See also Colebrooke iq Asiatic Researches rol vii p 205 He says, 
" In th s commenUry every rule u eiamiiied at great length all possible 
interpretat ons are proposed , and the true sense and import of tl e rule arc 
deduced through a ted ous tram of argument in vchich all foreseen objec 
tions are considered and refuted , and the wrong interpretations of the text 
with all the arguments which can be inveoted to support them, are obvi 
ated or exploded ’ , 

1 lie IS said to have lived in the century before the Christian era , and a 
beautiful poem has been composed in bis name containing moral re 
fleet ons which, the poet supposes him to make on the discovery of.his 
wife s infidelity See Asiat c Researches voi vi p 204 ^ 

^ Adelung seems to have fallen into a mistake here as be makes 
Varanasi the authtir ol* this comment It u spoken of by Colebrooke ex 
pressly as the work of an anonymous author k aranais I am informed 
IS the Sanscrit appclht on of Uenares from whicl the common name 
has been corrupted by tianspos t on 
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The ttnon>mou9 outlior of this work expbtns his 
design in a short prcficc, " to gather the essence of a 
science dispersed iii the cirly commentaries, in the 
iVutshyd, \Xi copious dictionaries of>crhs and nouns, 
and in other works* He has well fidfiUod the task 
which he undertook IIw gloss explains, m per 
spicuous language, the meaning and application of 
each rule He adds examples, and quotes, in their 
proper places, the necessary emendations from the 
f arttcas and Shashya 

Ihesc voluminous commentaries upon Paninis work 
etill left many oh«cuntics unexplained, a defect uhich 
numerous modern grainmarinns haic cndcaioured to 
supply The most celebrated among these ore the 
work of Cairata, n learned Cashmirian, and the PmJa 
nianjan of Haradatta Mtsrn 

The annotatiorts of the former tire almost equally 
copious with the Jiftaihya itself, jet these, too, ari. 
loaded with glosses, among which the old and now 
Vitaran(i4 arc most esteemed Tlic Padanianjara, 
which is a commentary on the Castea J r%tli, is also 
much esteemed, awl the authority of its author held 
nearly equal to that ofthoonginal work* 

The Grammatical Sootras, or. Aphorisms of P,inim, 
with selections from various Commentators, Calcutta, 
1809, 2 vols 8vo in the Nagari character The 
following IS the title as given in Roebuck s Annals of 
the College of Fort W illiam, Calcutta, 1819 Panmi 
Sutra Vriltri the Grammatical Aphorisms of Pimni, 
with a Commentary in Sanscrit , published by H T 
Colebrooke, esq , Calcutta, 2 vols 8vo Printed 
entirely m Sanscrit 

A modified anangement of Pamnis work for thpse 
vihn. Old, vuhment& <di *ltcb 'ffnguagt, ’mis ’pecn 
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compiled within these few centuries by Ramachandra, 
an eminent grammarian, entitled, Pracryu 
and another still later by Bhattoji Dicshita, called Sidd" 
hanla Caumudi 

An analysis of Ratnathandras treatise will be found , 
in Mr Colebroohe s Essay on the Sanscrit and Pracrit 
Languages he says, the rules are Pamms, a*nd the 
explanation of them abridged from the ancient com 
mentanes, but the arrangement is wholly difTcrcnt. 
The order in which Uamachandr'i has delivered the 
rules of grammar, is certainly preferable, but the 
sootras of Panini, tlius detached from their context, arc 
wholly unintelligible Without the commentator s ex- 
position, they are, indeed, what Sir William Jones has 
somewhere termed them, ' dark as the darkest oracle ' 

Rlnttoji Dikshita is also spoken of as on able gram- 
manan He made some useful changes m the ir- 
nngement of the PracKtya, amended the cxplinition 
of tlic rules, suyiplicd many omissions, enlarged the cx 
amples, ind noticed the most important points upon 
which the elder grammarnns disagree 

This author also wrote an argumentative commen- 
tary upon his own grammar It is called Pranla mc«6- 
ratmt And besides this, he composed a very volu- 
minous commentary oil the Eight Lectures ofPunmi, 
and gave it the title of •S' aMa Laustubha The only 
portion of it Mr Colebrookc had seen, reaches no far 
ther than to the end of the first section of Paninis 
first lecture But this, lie says, is so difftisive, that, if 
tin whole had been executed on n similar plan, it must 
triple the ponderous volnmc of the Mahibhathya it 
self, ho had reason, however, for doubting whether it 
was ever completed" 

T lie Suld honta Kaumudi^ a grammar conformable 
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matici A manuscript m the royal library at Copen- 
hagen See Dansk Litter. Tnlende for 1819, p 122 
Another grammar inticli esteemed is the Sarasicata, 
together ivith its commentary, named Chandnea It 
seems to liare been formed on one of the Caumudis, 
by translating Pamm s rules, into language tliqt is in- 
telligible*. There is also the Nunta Parayana, etc 
The Ancient Hindoo literature contains altogether one 
hundred and twenty six works upon Sanscrit grammar, 
ninety six ofwhich treat only of separate portions of it. 

2 Modem Grammars 

Sidharuham, scu Gramoiatica Samscrdamica, cm ac- 
cedit dissertatio histonco cntica m hnguam Satnscr- 
damicam, mlgo Samscret dictam, in qua hujus lingua? 
esistentia, ongo, praistantia, antiquitas, extensio, mater- 
mtas ostenditur, hhrt aliqm m ea exarata recensentur, 
et simul ahquie antiquissima? gentilium orationes litur- 
gies paucis attinguntur et explicantur, auctore Tr 
Paulino a S Bartholomaso, RotneCy 1T90, 4to, m Ty^ 
pogr congreg de propag fide See Gotting gel Anz 
1796, p 1058 — lOG-1 , Nour Melanges Asiat par M 
Abel Rbmusat, Tol 11 p 306 

VyacaranOy seu locupletissima Samscrdamicai hnguaj 
institutio, in usum fidei pncconum in India onentali, et 
viroium litteratorura in Europa adornata, a Paulino a 
S Battbolomffio, Carmelita discalceato, Roma, 1804, 
4to In Typogr congreg de propag fide 

The author of these two grammars was a German, 
■whose proper name is said to have been Wesdin He 
resided as alnissionary on the ilalabar coast of India, 
from 1776 till 1789, and died at Rome in 1S05 An- 
quetil du Perron, m the French translation of the 
Travels of Pra Paolmi, and professor' Chezy, in the 
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Moniteur, 1810, No cxivi, both question his know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit , and Dr Leyden calls his manner 
coarse, acrimomdhs, and oflensivc, and adds, that the 
publication of his Vyacarana has given a deathblow 
to his vaunted pretensions to profound oriental learn- 
ing, and shovm that he was incapable of accurately 
distinguishing Sanscnt from the vernacular languages 
of IndiaP. It IS proper, on the other hand, to state 
that Paolini himself thankAiIIy acknowledges, m many 
passages of his Systema Bralimanicum, the great as- 
sistance he had received m Ins labours from P Hansle- 
dcn But, at all events, it would be a waste of time to 
study these three grammars now, vi hen they have been 
BO entirely superseded by the more modern and well- 
established works of English and German scholars, 
though they arc still curious for the undisguised spite 
and hostility which the author takes every occasion of 
exhibiting towards the opinions of English Sanscrit 
scholars, and particularly the learned contributors to 
the Asiatic Ucscarclics The particular character m 
which he has chosen to write Sanscnt is a remarkable 
proof of Ins obstinate prejudice , as are also the dog- 
n^tic, yet groundless assertions, with which he has at- 
tempted to support his choice 

A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language, composed 
from the w orks of the most esteemed grammarians , to 
which are -added examples for the exercise of the stu 
dents, and a complete list of the dhatoos or roots, by 
William Carej, teacher of the Sungscrit, Bengalee, 


V ^cc Atiat Researches toI x j> S'S where proofs are givea of his 
norance of Sanscrit, arid Edin Review lol i p 30 lo wh ch the same 
opinion had been already puhl bed Paolinos work is al o reviewed and 
cnticised in professor ilson s preface to h s Dictionary m Ibe Guttin" 
scf ^nz, flf07 Xo exfr , in ffie tfonteer RffU Ao cifvi, toil la 
^chUgel s IaJi<cher Bibl i p 9 
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and Slahrntta languages, in the college of Fort 'Wil- 
liam, Scrampoor, printed at the Mission Press, 1800, 
2 voU. large 4to; Caleutia, 1808, 4t&; London, 1813, 
4to. This woik is compiled from original treatises, 
and is .highly esteemed. It is reviewed in the Quar- 
terly, vol. i, where it is said to be everywhere useful, 
laborious, and exact. It is now scarce, and its high 
price, se^cn guineas, is rather against if. Besides this, 
as it is principally founded on the grammar t called 
Mugdahodlia, in use in Bengal, it is liable to the ob- 
jections, urged above, to the treatise of Vopa de>a'>. 

' An Essay on the Principles of Sanscrit Grammar, 
with tables of inflections, by II. P. Forster, esq. senior 
merchant of tiie Bengal establishment, Calcutta, 1810, 
4to. vol. i. This work has the merit of being the first 
written of all the Sanscrit grammars compiled by Eu- 
ropeans j it was not, however, published till the year 
mentioned. Its continuation was interrupted by the 
death of the author, in 1815. There is an ample notice 
of this grammar, by Bopp, in the Heidelberg. Jahrb. 
1818, No. XXX. 

In the year 1810, a Complete Grammar of the San- 
scrit Language, by a Catholic missionary at Sira, 
was published at Calcutta. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq. vol. i, Calcutta, printed at the Hon. 
Company’s Press, 1805, fob; London, 1815, fob ; Cal- 
cutta, 1825, fob In his preface to this work the au- 
thor gives a catalogue of more than a hundred Sanscrit 
works and treatises on grammar. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charies 
Wilkins, L.L.D.F. R.S. London, 180S, 4to ; 1813, 4to; 
1815, 4to. M ilkins, the author of this grammar, was 

« p M , aad Edis R«»«w. rd xm. p. 367. 
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the first European who successfully studied the Sans* 
cnt language, and the first who introduced its litera- 
ture to the acquaintanfce of the western world The 
Mugdha bodha, the Sutras of Panini, together with 
the works ofBhattoji Diksluta and Ratnachandra, as 
well as several other native grammarians, have been 
consulted in the construction of this work, which m all 
quarters has been spoken of with the highest praise 
The authors complete knowledge of the structure of 
the Sanscrit has enabled him to discard the technical 
terms and arbitrary arrangements of the Indian gram- 
marians, unless where these really facilitate the study 
to an intelligent European In short, Mr Wilkins s 
performance seems to unite the appropriate excellences 
of a grammar — accuracy, conciseness, and perspicuity, 
and tiiay be regarded ns the most clear, methodical, 
and useful grammar of the Sanscrit language that has 
yet appeared' 

Terms of Sanscrit Grammar, with references to Wil- 
kins’s Grammar, London, 1815, 4to 

Sungsknt Grammar, with examples for the exercise 
of the student, London, 1813, 4to 

A Grammar of the Sungsknt Language, on a new 
plan, by William Yeitcs, Calctilla, 1830, 8to Sec 
Classical Journal, No xlvi, p 413, etc An unfavour- 
able opinion is given of this work m Ind Bibl II i, p 
H, etc and in the Asiat Journal, Jnn 1832, p 18 it 
IS sud tint a more jejune and imperfect grammar v, as 
never compiled of a language 

M S Majewsky o Slawianach i ich pobratymasch, 
Jf arschau, 18 IG, Svo Part I, on the Sanscrit language, 

' Ed n Rm ew vol x> < p 3S6 and Quaittrly Re* e*r »ol i 
( &3 where lL s jammer forms the svb\^t «f two intemtia!' cski^ tm. 
tl e Sander t Un^a-e VV illint s wort u nlso pot ced at some len jth by 
Chftyin IheAlonteur 1810 ho cxhi see lilew se Cult pg gel Am 
leiS sL 113 
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a sketch of its graramar, tables of Sanscrit characters, 
a brief vocabulary, etc , pnncipally taken from Pauli 
nus a S BartholomTO 

Institutiones atl fundamenta vetens Lingua; Intlicm, 
qu£E Sansenta dicitur, luctorc Em Pr Car Rosen 
niuller, Z<r/)s?<c 1818, 4to 

Grammatica Sansenta, nunc pnmum in Ijermann 
edidit Otlimarus Frank, Wtrechurgt et Ltpsia;, 1823, 
4to with numerous lithographic tables See Jenaisclie 
Allg Lit Zeit 1827, No cxcix 


Aucfubrlicbes Lehrgebaude der Sinskrita Sprache, 
>on Friedr Bopp Berlin, 1821- large 4to Erstes 
Heft, Zweites Heft, 1825, Dnttes Heft, 1827 Of 
this work, which 18 generally spoken of as an excellent 
performance, there is a copious review, by Burnouf, fils 
inthe Journal Asiatique.Cah xxxm,p 298— J14,xxxvi," 
p 359—072 See also Erganz B1 zur Jen Allg Lit* 
Zeit 1826 Nos xxmii,xxix This grammar by Bopp, 
in the German language, is now out of print and rare 
the first part of it, however, lias been republished m a 
language winch will render it more generally available 
to English scholars, among whom it is much recom 
mended, under the following title 


Grammatica Critica Lingua; Sanserif, a Francisco 
Bopp Tosciculus prior, quo continSitur euphoniui 
leges unr turn .led, nutioms ot conjugation,, doctrma,* 
Uerol 1S„9, Ito 15s The remamder of this work 
IS anxiously looked for Boppa grammar, as indeed 

indecon, of words aud the ^ulTsophy f 
guage, rather than the objects of the language itself 
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niceties of inflection and construction, than ^Mth the 
more useful object of enablmg the learner to derive 
practical infoimation, which is the more legitimate end 
of studying languages 

Elements of the Sanscrit Language, or an easy Guide 
to the Jndian Tongues by W Price, London, 1827, 
4to 

Tabulpe quaedam ad Orthograpliiam et Grammati- 
cam Linguaa Sansentm spcctantes In Otlim Erankii 
Chrestomatliia Sansknta, Alonaet, 1S2I, 4to 

Analjse Grammaticale, en Anglais, tlu corntnencc- 
menf de louvrage Sanscrit, intitule, Ilttopadesa, m 
4to vide Catal de la Bibl de Mr Langles, p 117, 
No 1008 

Under this head must be noticed the following work 
by LebedefT, although it does not enter very deeply 
into the Sanscrit 

A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dia 
lects,witU Dialogues affixed, spoken in all the Eastern 
Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, accord 
mg to the Brahtneman system of the Samsent lan- 
guage, comprehending literal explanations of the com 
pound words and circumlocutory phrases, necessary 
for the attainment oflhe idiom of that language, etc 
together with a Samscrit Alplialiet and several speci 
* mens of Oriental poetry published in the Asiatic Re 
searches, by Herasim LebedefT, London, 1801, 4to* 

Grammatica Granthamica', seu Samscrdamica An 
extract from the Stdharvbam, by a missionary named 

• See 51 ihr dates vol iv p 59—61 Tbe learned author of the Ueber 
s cht der or eotal schea Lueratnr im Dnti schea lod en which » laserted 
in the Le pz Lit Ze tung 1817 Ixxii pronouaces the follow ngjudg 
JBfsJ tjpM J /v.cbcmaMv 1I13 MJainw r-fipiam# 

tb ag of what Its loag t tie prom sea See alio As at Annual Reg stcr 
^180 p 41} and Catal deUBbl de5I Langles p 117 5.0 1009 

' See the explanat on of th s wo d atiove p 7 
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Joli Ernst Ilinxlcden, (f 1732) a manuscript m tlic 
library of the Propaganda at Rome". 

Langlfes cites m the Catalogue des MSS Samsents, 
p 91, Grammaire Samsente et Latinc abrt<»<.e, auivie 
de \ylmnra K()cJta, tradmt cn Latin en grande partie, 
et d un Dictionnaire des Verhes Samsents, nvec Icur 
signification 6galement en Latin A manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Pans 

Respecting the announcement of a Sansent Gram- 
mar, by General Boisserollc, of Pans, see below, p -87 


3 Treatises on ParUculaT Parts of Sanscrit Grammar 
Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indicr, aon 
Pr Schlegel In the first section 
Ueber einzelne Theile det Sanshnt Grammatik, in 
Heeren 8 Ideen, Indier, p 0 1 , sqq edit 1821 
Grammatical Tables, m Olhm PranUi Chrestoma- 
thia Sansenta, Monact, 1820, 4to 
De la Dcclmaison Sansente, m 1 adjnadaUabada, ou 
la Mort de 1 adjnadatta, episode extrait du liamayana 
tradmt par A L Chezy, Parts, IS^G, 4to , Preface’ 
p six XSl ’ 


Ueber das Conjugahonssjstem der SansUit Sprache 
in Vergleichung niit jenem der griechischen, lateinis- 
chen, persischen und geimanischen Sprache Nehst 
Epuoden des Ramajan und MalaUaral, m genauen 
metrischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Ongmaltcxte und 
einigen Abschn.tlen aus den Vedas, yon Franz Bopp 
Herausgegeben und nut Vorennnerung beElcilet y on 

Dr KarUos Windiscl™, Urunt/ u“ rV mg Svo 

The same worh was pubimhed m English by the 
author himself improyed and enriched n.lh many ad 
dilions, Lond 1820 , in the Brat part of the Amis of 


Its JiSI u.., 

™ a.„„ghu.W...S. 
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Oriental Literature, p. 1 — 65, under the following title: 
Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Languages, showing the original identity 
of their grammatical structure. The Persian is here 
omitted, but is promised in a larger work : see Getting, 
gel. Anz. 1821, St. 54, 55. 

De la Conjugaison Sanscrite, in Yadjnadattahada, 
trad, par Chezy, Preface, p. xxi — xxvi. 

Tableau comparatif des Supins Latins et des InHni- 
tifs Sanscrits. Par le Compte Lanjuinais, in the Mer- 
cure de Trance, 1814, Juin, p. 490. 

Upon the Sanscrit Infinithes in Alex. Murray's His- 
tory of the European Languages, Edinh. 1823, toI. ii, 
p. 410. 

Ueher die in der Sanskritsprachc dutch SufBxa ge- 
bildeten Verbalformen, von Wilh. Freid. von Hum- 
boldt-, m A. \V. von ScblegeVo Ind. B^bllotb. I. iv, p. 
433— 4C7; and ii. p. 71—134. 

Ueber die PrsBxa die Sanskritspracbe, in Fr. Bopp's 
Ausf. Lehrg. der Sanskrita-Spracbe, i, p. 71—83. 

On tlie eiTect of emphasis on the persons of the sub- 
junctive m Sanscrit verbs, in Al. Murray’s Hist, of the 
Europ. Languages, vol. i, p. 340. 

♦ A complete catalogue of the Sanscrit words for the 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, will be found in Haugli- 
ton’s Bengalee Grammar and Chrestomatbie, Calcutta, 
1825. 

Memoirc sur la Separation des Mots dans Ics Textes 
Sansents, par M. G. dc Humboldt, in the Joum. Asiat. 
Sept. 1827, No. Iviii,p. 163—172. 

Ueber den Dualis in der Sanskrit-Spracbe, in IViIh. 
v. Humboldt Ueber den Dualis, Berlin, 1828, 4to. 

Sur un Usage Rcmarquablc de ITnfinitif Sanscrit ^ 
par Eugene Bumouf, fils, in the Joum. Asiat. vol. v, 

p. 120. 
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DlCTlONAHins. 

Foa information respecting Sanscrit dictionaries and 
grammars, sec Colebrookc’s preface to his edition of 
Umurti'Coshu / Wilson in the introduction to his dic- 
tionary; and J. S. Vater in Ids Prohen deutschcr 
Volhsmundarten u. a. w. s. 172. 

1. On the PrimiUte Words oj the Sanscrit. 

A treatise upon Sanscrit primitives, ^rritten in this 
language itself, in the royal library at Paris, under 
the title, Kart Katpa Druma, i. e. Plant of the Poet's 
Wish, by Bopa Deca,ox. VojtatJera. See Catalogue des 
mss. Sanscrits, p. 78. Tliis KartKaipadruma is quoted 
by Corey in his Sanscrit Grammar. 

The number of Sanscrit roots does not amount, 
according to Langles, to more than ten thousand: 
see Catalogue des mss. Sanscrits, etc. p. 25. Ac- 
cording to Rosen, there are only about two thousand 
three hundred and fifty, and, if taken strictly, much 
less. ' 

Sri DlidUtmanpari, by Kosmdika. The Radicals of 
the Sanscrita Language (by Charles Wilkins), London, 
1815, 4to. 

Upon the Sanscrit roots see Bopp’s Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrgehaude der Sanshrita Sprache, i, p. 71 — S3. 

A Dissertation on Sanscrit Roots, by H. G. Forster, 
in his translation of Mugdabodah, a celebrated treatise 
on Sanscrit grammar, Calculla, 181Q, 4to. 

View of the principal significations of the radical 
words in the European languages, and in the Persic and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, Edinburgh, 1823, vol. i, p. 229 2&i. 

Corporis Radicum Sanscritarum Prolusio. Auctore 
Frid. Rosen, Berolini, 1826, Sto. Analysed by Eu- 
gene Bumouf, fils, in the Joum. Asiat. ix, p. 374. 
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Radices Sanscritsc, fliustratas cdidit Fridcricus 
Rosen, lieroVini, 1827, large 8vo. A detailed review of 
tins worE, by P. von BoTilen, is to be found in the 
Jalirbucliern furwissensdiaftlicbe Kritik, Berlin, 1828, 
No. ix — xii *•'- 



The most ancient Sanscrit dictionary is callcu 
Kama parayana. It is superseded by tlie Amra coslia 
or Ameracasha, the treasure of Amara, a dictionary 
in verse, according to the order of subjects, with 
numerous commentaries. 

From Wilson (Preface to his Dictionary) and W. 
Ward (Account of the History of the Hindoos) we 
learn that there arc, altogether, seventy-six ancient 
Sanscrit dictionaries, many of which are as old as tlic 
Amera dn/ia (see Asiatic Rcseorchcs, vol. vii, 214), 
whose author, Ainer-S4nh, or Amara-Singa, the immor- 
tal hon, resided at the splendid court of Jleramad- 
itija. (t 50 Ik C.‘) 

Amarasinha, scu Dictionani Samscrudamici scctio 
I, dc Cocio, ex tribus incditis codicibus Indicia SIbS. 
curante P. Paulino a S. BartholomTO, Carmchta dis- 
calceato, LL. Orient. pKclcctorc, missionum Asnti- 
carum sjndico, etc., J?o»j<r, 1798, “Ito. Tjpis congreg. 
dc propig. fide, mi, and 60 p. Containing onl) the 
first section, concerning Go<l and hca>cn, with various 
passages, or strings of verses. 

■ Sm the prttice to » iltoo'f DwImiuij. 

llcntlcy (Asitt ncMaixhet, vii, 6, 4ta , *i, 57S, Sto ) endearours to 
prove thit neither I lertmaAitva nor Anwra 5tnh>i. lived Ixfore the lecih or 
clevenih rcotar; of the Cbrietian era , bqt hii opimotu ere eiamioed and 
utiifictonlj rtfutnl br profeuor llcerea At all treaU he vrat as cmiaeat 
,w.t jtndjuv-jif.thn June /jtjn»/f<jr-aojli«a,noei».i«j!ot jaill<!il,'.vOu' 
the ontsment of \^cratnadltJa*f ronrt. t rem Vlr. Colehroole'a note, the 
MtilemeDtef the ceoinry ta nhielibc livcdiaa taljeet (or the inmli^tMa 
of chroaolnctsu. See Auitic Ilcaoarcbe*, eot.eii. p Clt.flto 
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The wliole of tins dictionary has been since pub- 
lished by Colebroolvc, under the following title 

Umuru Coshu, or, a Dictionary of the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage, by Umuru Stnghu, Vnth an English Inter- 
pretation, Annotations, and Alphabetical Index, by 
H. T Colebroohc, Scrampoor, printed at the Mssion 
Press, 1803,4to , I80S,4to , repnnted at Zonrfon, 1811, 
4to andagamlSlS, 4to in the Dexa Nagan character 
This contains about ten thousand roots , and explains, 
in seventeen chapters, the names of the gods, of men, 
of the stars, elements, etc' Table alphabetique pour 
Cos/irt public par M Colebroohe, par M Jules 
Klaproth, in his Table alphabetique du Journal Asi 
atique, Pam, 1829, 8vo p 105—111 
An ample aescription of the worl. ot Amara Stnha 
mUbe found m Q Cranfiitds Researches of Ancient 
and Modem India, crery word of tvhich is taken from 
Colehrookes paper, in Asiatic Researches, lol tii 
p 190, so frequently referred to, and in the Cata’ 
logue des MSS Sanscrits, p 23—20, trhere other 
manuscript dictionaries ate mentioned , one, for er 
ample, under the title of I tsica Pratasa, i e the 
Enhghtened World, by dfirdera-ore Langles m the 
same morh, p 76, describes also a manuscript com 
mentary upon the Amara Smia, by A'nyen Aaaada 
Detra 


Eleren commentaries upon this great worl are men 
tioned by ^yson m the Preface to Ins Dictionary, 
and four others by tt ard, m his Account of the HiV 
tory, etc of the Hindoos, toI u p 474 g 

work of ^ ard just referred to p 57fi « . 

part of the Indischen Bibliothek p A V, 


» P Paul 
of thu d cl 01 


a " " “I*'""® «"• 


u present adopted by Englbh scholacs. 


end aatiqn ty 
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Schlegcl; and in Colebrookc’s paper on the Sanscrit 
and Pracrit Languages, in the Asiatic Researches, 
'ol. >ii, 199, and m the preface to his edition 
of it. 

Ilema-cJinndra-Cosha, or, the \''ocabuIar} of llima- 
chajiJra, Calcutta, 1807, S»o. 1818, 8vo*. 

Tlic Umuru-Koshu, I'rik&ndusheshu, MetUnee, and 
Jlaracofec, four original Tocahularies, Nagrcc charac- 
ter, printed 1807, at the Sliunskrit Press at Khizurpoor 
near Calcutta, 8>o. 

Four Sanscrit Vocabularies; t\\c Amaracoslia, TrU 
cantla liisha, Iluravalt, and M^dini Cosa, published 
by 11. T. Colcbrooke, esq. Calcutta, ISIS, 8v6. 

These flic ancient tocabulanes, namclj % Ilolma, 
byllctna Chandra; Amara Kosha, by Amara*Smga; 
'J^ikamla'Shesha and IlararaU, by Purushotfuniu, and 
MedinY^, of tvldcli some appear to be abridgements, 
and others supplements of the Amcra-Cotha, arc only 
printed in the original langiuge*. 

Among the supplements to this Dictlomry must 
also be reckoned llcacshara, a little collection of 
monograms, bj Purushottumu, whom I ha\c just men- 
tioned; the Dharanxcotha, ami the vocabularies of 
Ilelajnda Vachcspiii, ami some others. 

Amara-Sataka, Ghata Karjtaraw, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 
1818, 8vo. 

Dhtrupa-Kotha, a dictionary of hoinonjmes, in 
the Dcvaii'igari character, is the title of a MS. in the 

' Tie I* tiopwUal f<>r eipUioia; lie ileoloji^U 

Itrau ef tie ti it (Ic for lie 

* Tie lere ere leltn ftma Tl ttoelwVe Aeaeti tA vJe 
Collere of Fen tt itlan. 32, 33 l>ee elao Ceulo^e <!< le 1 iti de It, 

uojic. r no. No. lotw 

• ^ \\ »*'l. t «cw ef lie LTiertUre. «a4 Mjtlokjjy ef lie 

IliCMlaoi «oI. I, 

» V* Coftliroiae *>• I avl Ttmit. tiui. I’etee.ct>ei,tcl »ii 

r. 3IS, loJ U iluD*> t tVtf !». eitu 
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loyal library at Co|>enbagen; where there is also a 
vocabulary in manuscript, inscribed with the title of 
Sarascala; and another by Gada Sinha Nanartha- 
daanimanjari. Sec Dansk Litter. Tidende for 1519, 
p. 124. 

3. Ufodem Dictioiiaries, 

"Yayadetfi, printed entirely in Sanscrit, at Calcutta, 
p. G8, in oblong 8\o. According to "Ward (\’'iew of 
the History, etc. vol. i, p. 584) it is a short treatise for 
the explanation of diiGcult passages and expressions in 
ancient writers. 

A Catalogue of Indian Plants (419), comprehending 
their Sanscrit, and as many of their Linnxan generic 
names, as could with any degree of precision be ascer- 
tained, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Dissertations relating 
to the History and Antiquities of Asia, London, 1798, 
vol. iv, p. 234 — 238. See also his IVorks, vol. ii, 
p- 39, 4to. edit. 

Flemings Catalogue of Indian Medicinal Plants and 
Drugs, with their Names in the Hindustani and 
Sanscrit Languages, Calcutta, 1825, 8\o. 

Dictionary of Jlohammedan Law, Bengal Revenue 
Terms, Sanscrit, Hindoo, and other words used in the 
East Indies, with fuU explanations, by S. Rousseau, 
London, 1802, 8vo. 

Sanscrit and Hindoo Dictionary, by S. Rousseau, 
London, 1812, 4to. 

A Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, translated, 
amended, and enlarged, from an original compilation, 
prepared by learned native^ for the college of Fort 
William, by Horace Hayman Wilson, secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1819, 4to.^ This, as the. 

•I A greatly tmprove.1 vA eaUtgei «di\wn at Diciiooary is 

novr in the press, and was expected to be out by the end of the past year. 
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title cxprcs'cs, is rallicr a condensation of the best 
ancient dictjonancs than on original irprk. It is coni- 
ptlcil hj Ilnghumani Bhatta Cliarja, and corrected, 
arranged, and translated into Hoghsh by Wilson Sec 
Bojip’s Roiew of this dictionaiy, in the Golting. Gel. 
Atiz 1821, St J(>, and 1ndt*c1ic Bibhothcb, ^on 
A, W. V. Schlcgcl, i, 3, 8. 295 — .JCI, ii, 1, b. 2--1 1. 

A Sungserit Vocabulary, containing the nouns, 
adjcctiies, strhs, and indeclinable particles, most fre- 
Hiicntl} occurring m the Sungsent language, atranged 
III a grammatical order, with an explanation in Ben- 
galee and rnghsh, bj William Yales, CufcvHa, 1820, 
hso. T able alphaliitKiue |>our Ic Vocabuliirc Sanscrit 
dc M. Yates, par M. Jules Klaproth, in his Table 
alphibctifjue du Journal Asntiquc, Piiris, ISJO, Sro. 
p 112-115 

tSaWrt Ka!jKt Drumn, a Sanscrit Dictionary, bj 
Uada CnnlA Deb, of which the first part was pul^ 
hshed, Gileulla, 1S23. See Asiat Joum xrv, 107. 

San sifan man meng Inn *u yao, ou Hmieil ntccs- 
saire do Mot# Sansents, Tangutsms, Mandihous, 
Mongol*, ^aar M. Abel lUmusat. From n Bolyglotl 
Dicliomr) written in China. In the riindgniben dcs 
Onent#, loin it, 3,1 M 

\ <Mrahu1aritim MaUhanco-SamscTilamico-I.usitanuni, 
ftuctorr i*. Jewn I’m llanxlnlrn, a manuscript in llic 
library of (hr Propaganda at Home. 

AiKpirtil du lVm»n left also a Saii'cnl Dictiotury m 
itr-anuscrij t, in hi* own bsihl wntin^, and in a fit *la!c 
f If tJir I rr»*, Urge (oho Srr >Ia, •itfi Ilncsel’p 
\ii T, ml i, p 211. 

Hie lloyal \»iatic SoCictr of I^i n«h>n 

a SaiMcril IhcliJOiry, cwpjjrtl in rrraJem lime#, 
which licar* the ratrr of AabJt Co^jo iirs-aa, oruJ, 
|r ^u<av iV* ti* ■ 
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the words explained in Bengalee. See Asiat. Journ 
1828, April, p. 481. 

An Original Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, liy 
Hamilton, is mentioned among the manuscripts 
in the Oriental catalogue of Howell and Steward 1827 
Suppl. p. 102. No. 4433. In the Journal Asiat.’ May! 
1825, p. 319, general Boisserole announces his inten- 
• tion to publish a grammar and dictionary of the 
Sanscrit language, for which new types were already 
cut, of winch he gives a very handsome specimen. So 
far as I know, however, no portion of the work has yet 
appeared. •' 


COMPARISON OF THE SANSCRIT WITH OTHPIt 

languages. 


The grea t number of languages which are said to owe 
heir origin, or bear a close affinity to the Sa„scri° is 
truly astonishing, and is another proof of its hinh 
antiquity'. A German writer has asserted U t 
the parent of upwards of a hundred languages and 


f After all, the Iiteraiy world seem much divided resDectinr. * 4 K k t 
antiquity of Hindoo learmog. Teonemaoa aayf, « U'ntL^wh 
entered deeply, nto the etudy of h.sto^.wiih a view to it j “ ^ 

theology, have declirej the Hebrews to be the nnm.h * Iwanng on 
Egyptians , and lastly, both these have been L i 'IL 
This opinion, which ,a supported by Fred ScM f *>7 Ihe Hindoos » 
forcibly combatted by Hitter, who haa^ devotrf a chf*!' **r *“<1 

Philosophy to the cxaminauon of Ibis sabiect. Tk ** ^ Histoiy of , 

notbe disappointed , as in It behascoTwt.^ ^ consult it will 

could b. Euftcod on ikc „l,„t uid^pS u' b ■“ "■*' 

elegant and attracUre form. It has bZ v? i aa 

Adclung Sec Tenneman'a JU,n«al ofAe 

lat«l by the Hcv. Arthur johespo, Or*^ P^wophy, trans- 

I.ebcrSprachc u 1 . a derlndier aiJ (fml ) 

lieinnchTl.t,.. ir._r C«chichte der Phttnan^k.. ...: 


Hr Iltmrtch nute;; von 
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dialects , among which he enumerates twelve Indian, 
seven filedian Persic, two Arnautic Albanian, seven 
Greek, eighteen Latin, fourteen Sclavonian, and six 
Celtic Gallic s It seems a remarkable fact, that the 
various theories m whidi learned men have latterly 
so much indulged respecting the ongin and affinities 
of languages, all tend to conBrm this statement, for, 
however widely they may he opposed to one another 
in the results of their speculations, tliey nearly all fix 
upon the Sanscrit as the basis of some part of their 
argument , thiu all tacitly acknowledging the an- 
tiquity and influence of that language The various 
vocabularies which we now possess, and the results of 
the laborious and learned investigations which the 
next few pages wiU detail, render it pretty evident, 
that the Sanscrit has not only furnished words for all 
the languages of Europe, but forms a mam feature m 
almost all those of the East A host of writers have 
made it the immediate parent of the Greek, and Latin, 
and German families of languages, or regarded some 
of these as descended from it through a language now 
extinct*' With the Persian and Zend it has been 
almost identified by Sir William Jones and others 
Halhed notices the similitude of Sanscrit and Arabic 
words , and this not merely in technical and meta- 
phorical terms, but in the mam groundwork of lan- 
guage* In a contrary direction the Indo Chinese, 
and other dialects in tiiat quarter, all seem to be 
closely allied to it One origmal language seems, in a 
very remote period, to have pervaded the whole 
Indian archipelago, and to have spread toward Mada- 
gascar on one side, and the isbnds in the South sea 

t Rud ger iQ ^euemGescblcilt« der£*angclischen M SSI0Q9 tosolicn 
St 66, s 59 

•* ^ee abot c p 3 

* Preface to h s Grtmmar of the Cengal Language 
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on the other;’ hut'in proportion,” adds the historian 
‘from whom I borrow this remark, “as we find any 
of these tribes more highly advanced in'thc arts of 
civilised life than others, in nearly the same propor- 
tion do we find the language enriched by a cor- 
responding accession of Sanscrit terms, directing us 
at once to the source whence civilisation flowed towards 
these regions 

Further information on this subject will be found in 
the following works : 

Researches into the Origin and* Affinity of the 
principal Languages of Asia and Europe, by Lieut. 
Col. Vans Kennedy, London, 1821-, Svo. See an able 
review of this work in Asiatic Journal, January, 1832, 
p. l,etc; in which muchinformation will be found on 
this subject. 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations proved by 
a Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic Languages, by James Cowles 
Prichard, M.D. F.R.S. etc., Oxford. 1881, 8vo. 

Ueber die Uebereinkunft des Sanskrits mit den" 
AVorten anderer alten Spracben, see Adelung, Mithri-' 
dates, Tol. i, p. 149, etc. " ° 

A comparison of the Indian words found in ancient 
writers, in Hadr. Relandi Diss. Miscell. (de veteri 
lingua Indica), TraJ. ad lUten. 170G, Svo. tom. J 
p. 7fl7, Tol. iv, p. 424. ’ 

Synglosse Indo-Europ^enne par M. Eichhofl; Pmis 
1829, containing a comittrison of the principal lan^ 
guages of Europe with one another, and with the 
oansent. 

1 . the Indian Languages 

La Croze quotes, in his Htst. du Christ, des Indes, 

‘ >'“• «t J.... rot «, p, 369. . 
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tom. ii, p. 303, a Tainulic work of the twelfth century, 
Diiagarum^t in which is said to be proved the deriva- 
tion of all 'the other Indian languages from the San- 
scrit. 

Plan of a Comparative Vocabulary of Indian Lan- 
guages, by Sir James Mackintosh, in the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay, London, 
1819, 4to. \q1. 1 , p, 297. 

Familienverwandtschaft der indischen Sprachen, 
von. G. Blumhardt, l^umherg, 1819, bvo. 

Affinity of the Sansci it with ,the Prakrit, Pah, and 
Zend, in which is described the most holy'^ooks of 
the Jains, by Dr, Leyden, m Asiatic Researches, vol. 
X, p. 279 ; and in Bssai sur !e Pah, etc. par £. 
Burnouf et Chr. Lassen, Parts, 182G, Svo".- 

/ear /fie/Symphonasymphona, seu XI Ling. Orient, 
discors ezhibita concordia, Tamuheoi videlicet, Gran- 

* See above, p 8 

“ Those three dialects, the Praknt, the Pali, aod the Zead, ere probably 
the most ancieot derivatives from the Saosent The ^reat mats of voca 
Lies iQ all the three, aad even the forms of loSectioD, both in verbs and 
nouns, are derived from the Saosctil Ibe Pah alphabet seems to be 
derived from the Devanilgan Leyden s Fssay, as above Again, profes.or 
IViUon observes, •* There u one c|uestioii of some interest attaching to llie 
construction of the Praint which seems to merit a fuller enquiry than 
has yet been given to it , namely. Does it represent a dialect that was 
ever spoken , or la it an artificial modification of the Sanscrit language, 
devised to adapt the latter to peculiar biaoehea of literature 1 The latler," 
he continues, “ seems the most bkely.” There certainly appears something 
very mysterious about these languages, IfthePraknt be no more than 
a modifidation of the Sanscrit, wby may not the Sansent be a device, or 
the modification of some other ancient language 1 VVhy, indeed, may cot 
the round assertion of a recent cniic be true, who affirms that this Ian 
guage never could have been spokes and thatitu a fabrication from begin- 
niDg to end 1 See Wilson’s Preface to hu Hindoo Theatre, p 70, and 
Theological lleview, vol v, p 360 This opinion, however, is forcibly 
combatted by lleeren, in his Researches on the Indians, who acutely 
remarks that it is not very easy lo defire what is meant by inventing i 
language , and asks how it is possible for any literature to be fully deve 
loped unless ibrough the mcilium of vemacnlar speech 
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tbamic®, Tclugicse, Samscruiamtca:, Marathica:, Bala- 
bandic®, Canancse, Hindostamc®, Cuncamcae, Guzui- 
raticae, et Peguanicse non characteristics, qmbus ut 
expbcativo-barmonica adjuncta est Latina, Hafnitv, 
1782, 8vo 

History and Languages of tbe Indian Islands, in 
Edinburgh Review, vol v, 23 

XJeber die Verzweigungen der indischen Spracben 
init dem Sanskrit in einer systematiscben Aufzablung 
derjenigcn Spracben, welcbe in Vorderiind Hinter- 
Indien und m den anstossenden Landern gesprocben 
werdcn, von Joseph von Hammer, in tbe Wiener 
Jabrbuchem der Literatur, 1818, vol ii, p 270 — 290 

The affinity of tbe Sanscrit to several Indian dialects 
and kindred languages, is also shown by M Wilhelm 
Palmblad, in his essays on tbe origin of tbe Hindoos, 
in tbe Swedish Journal, Sven, fur W'lssenschaft und 
Kunst, Vpsala, 1819, lol ii, p 1— 1C8 

Fundgruben des Onents, >oI i, p 459, 4G0 

Franz Alters treatise, already quoted, upon the 
Sanscrit language 

Concerning the influence of tbe Sanscrit upon all 
tbe languages of the East Indian archipelago, see 
Crawfords History of the Indian Archipelago, Lthn- 
hurgh, 1820, 8vo \ol ii, p 71, and Raffies’s Java, 
vol 11, 3G9 


Concerning the Sanscrit and its connection with 
the East Indnii Itngnagcs which Iiaie sprung from 
It, in Vaters Proben ileutscher Volksmunanrten 
u s ir. p lost— 101 


riuciilition of the Hindoo familj of lingmges do 
scended from the Sanscrit, in Carl nnters Erdkundc 
im Vcrhnltnissi, rur ^atu^ und rur Gcschichte des 
•Mcnschcnii s o Ilerhn ISH.Sio Anliang, p 800 
Q Craufurd s Ilcstarclics on Ancitiil and 'Modern 
India, lol II p 1S2, 181, 100, 2i(.— 208 
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Indian, and the languages related to the Sanscrit, in 
Asn PoKglotta >on Julius Klaproth, p. 53, 3S7 — 
415. 


2 int/j the Dohevnan or Gypiy Lnngunge. 
Mithridates ion J. C. Adclung, Tli. i, p. 21-1 


3 (HfA the Fend. 

Pauhni a Uartliolomaeo Dias, dc Anticiuitatc et A{R- 
nitatc Litiguamni Zendica?, Samscritanica;, ct Ger- 
jnnnica?, Padoecc, 1798, Ito- Two hundred Zend and 
sixty German words arc here compared with the 
Sanscrit. 

TIic aflinit} of the Sanscrit to the Zend, b) Dr. 
Lc}dcn, in Ashttc Hcscarchco, lol. x, p. 279. 

Invesligalion of the aflinit) winch the Sanscrit hears 
to the Zend, in Lirih's Urwclt, p. IG2-— 172. 

-l. HltA the Pertian. 

Ilalhcd HI the preface to Ins Gramnur of the Bengal 
Lingunge. 

A Dictionar) or Vocabulirj of those words In Per- 
sian which arc derived from, or have Synon)incs in die 
Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Supplement to Howell 
and Stewart's Oriental Catalogue fur 1827, London, 
P 101 •. 

Dc Afliuiiate t^ua Lingua San'crdaniica cum ca 
lVr«.irum itt conjmicta cst, ut potius ab liac ilh, qium 
ah lih h.fc natur.ah online sU derhanda, in Othm. 
I'ranVu Comment, dc PcrslAis lungtia ct Genio. 

Cnmpiraison du Persin aicc le Samskrit, in the 
Tableaux Sjnoptifjue*, ou Mots siimliires fjui ec 

' It i» (ti-M tibcJ j» * wiH rtwk U'-o, *ttj rtitJr inJ j nty wnuen , 

i»l »• jt *r T» 
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tromeni dans les langues Persane, Samskrile, Grecque, 
etc par H. A. le Pileur, Lcyde, 1814, Sto. p. 40. 

Franz Bopp nlier das Conjugalionssyslem der Satn- 
sUilsprache, p. 116— 138;.. . 

Concerning the Sanscrit language and its afhnity to 
the Persian, in J. S. Vater’s Proben deutscher Yolks- 
mundarten u. s. w. p. ICO. 

On the identity of the Persian and Sanscrit lan- 
guages, in Alex. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, vol. ii, p. 379; and, concerning the light 
which the Sanscrit throws upon the structure of 


Persian words, in the same, p. 4 18. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, London, 
1817, 8>o. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate prise© Indorum Lingu®, 
quam Sansetitam dicunt, cum Persarum, Gracorum, 
■Romanorum, atque Germanorum Sermonc, P. i, I7n- 
doloncB, 1837, 4to. See Jenaischc Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
1827, No. 199. 


5. Jtlth the Chtnese, 

The Chinese letters and language compared with 
the Sanscrit, in a Dissertation -on the Character and 
Sounds of the Cliinese Language, etc. by J. Marsh- 
man, Seravtpo'or, 1809, 4to., and also in Quarterly 
Review, vol. v, p. 393, etc. Sec also vol. xv, p. SG7, 
etc. 


6. II iJ4 the Arahle. 

Sec Ilalhcd’s preface to his Grammar of the Bengal 
Language, 1778, Ito. 

^lanj Hebrew and Arabic words arc compared with 
the Sanscrit, Malay, Mahratta, Turkish, Tartaric, Chi- 
nese, etc., by Math. Norberg, in his Vater-Unser in 
den Sprachen Asiens in Nova Acta Beg. Socict. Scien- 
liar. Upsal. lol. ix, p. 207, etc. Onl, llie begiimiiig, 
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liowc^cr, of Norbcrg’s work has appearctl, death hav- 
ing put nn end to liis labours. 

7« HT/A tht Greett 

Sir 'Wnilam JoncJ sajs, (Asiat. Research, vol. i, 
p. 122,) ** The Sanscrit langtjage, whatever may be its 
antiquity, is ofa wonderful structure; more perfect than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either; yet bearing to both of 
tlicm a stronger afiinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
In tiio forms of grammar, than could have been pro- 
duced by accident; so strong, that no philologcr could 
examine nil the three, without Mieving them to be 
sprung from one common source, which jHrrljaps no 
longer exists.” The Rev. Dr. Browne observes, in a 
letter inserted in the Reports of ibc ]liblc Society, 
*' The Sanscrit answers to Greek, ns face answers face 
in a glass. Tlie translation into It of the New Testa- 
ment will be perfect, while it will be ftlmo«t >crbal: it 
svin l>e published srjih the Greek on the opposite page, 
ns soon as we can procure Greek t)j>cs. You will find 
ti)e 1 erb in (be corresjvi tiding mood ami tense ; the noun 
and ndjeclive in the corre^immling ease and gender: 
the idtofii nitd gotimmcnt are tbc same; where the 
Greek is nbiolute to is the Sanverit ; and, in many in- 
•Uanees, the priniitiiev tir roots arc the same.” See Aji- 
{HiuUx to Birkir's edition of Cicero dr Scncctute, 
Valpy, 1811, p. xciiii. • 

Connection Intwcui llie Sanscrit ntul Greek, Asiat. 
Jotinial, ISoO. Tok i, p. A25. 

l)n ibt^ grammatical analogy wtiicli »ub»i»l* lic- 
tween the Sanscrit, the and the Gnxk, in Bid- 

lulogieal Conjectures, by I)r. Wait, in Aflat. Jinim. 

Ms), IJsW.p. 15. 

UrteniblafH'iM of the Santcril, fJrcek, and Rwnan 
Numerals, In Ariat. Joam, ir, IIT 
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A comparison of the Smscrit with the Greek, in 
Prichard s Eastern Origin of the Celtic N itions 

Sur lea Rapports entre le Sanskrit et le Grec et le 
Latin, tant pour la Construction Grammaticale que pour 
les Slots In the correspondence of Barthfelemy An* 
quetil Mith the missionary P Cccurdoux See Me- 
inoires de 1 Academic des Inscr tom \h\, p G47 — 
712 As a Supplement to Anquetils treatise upon the 
Ganges of the ancients 

Halhed, in the preface to liis Bengal Grammar. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrita 
languages, in the Classical Journal, No xii, p 375 — 
3dl, No xMi, p 219 — 222, and Suppl to No xmi, 
p 52S— 538 

Franz Bopp uher das Coiijugationssjstem der San- 
skritspracho, p Cl, etc This author’s in\estigation8 of 
the aflinity of the Sanscrit nith the Greek, nhich ho 
first began m this work, were much amplified in the 
Vcrglciclicnden Zerghederubg des Sanskrit und der 
daimt serwandten Sprichen, Erster Vcrsuch, printed 
among the treatises of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
iHw 1821, Ito In English, Analytical Comparison 
of the Sanskrit, Latin, and 1 culonic Languages, shon 
mg the original identity of their grammatical structure, 
printed 111 the Annals of Orient il Literature, P j, 
p 1—05, roiewcd by Bumouf, fils, m the Journal 
\siat P VI, p 52, et HS 

Ee usu hngux Brachmaiium saerte in causis hngux 
Grmca. ot Latina? indagamlis. Prograinnn, auctorc 
A W dc Scblegcl, JIonM, 1819, Ito 

A lunllcl littivccn the Greek, I it,n, Celtic, nut 
Smscrit, m Alej Jlorraj'. History of the Liiropcan 
Uni|:iia,te», L'linhurgh, IS-M, sol i, ji HD, rol ii 
I> DiJS In Gtnnm, Ziim Kuroiuisclicn S|.rmliciih 3 ii' 
uJer I orschiiiitcn iilnr die Vcrnimcltschafl der 'I iii 
tniun, (.rierheii, Crlten. Sh>„, „nd .luiUn Nnch 
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. Murray bearbcitet \on A. Wagner, Leijysig, 1S2G, 
Btle. 8vo. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit vritb tbe Greek, in A. W. 
V. Schlegel's Indis'cher Bibl. ii,3, p. 285. 

Commentatio de Adlinitate priscic Indorum Lingua;, 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Grjccorum, 
Romanoruin, atquc Gcrmanonim Sermonc, P. i, 71n- 
dohonec, 1827, Ito. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit and Greek languages, in the ‘ 
third \olumc of the Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, Rtlinhurgh, 
1827. 

Bcitragc zur allgcinelnen tcrgleicliendcn Sprach- 
hundc, >on G. C. P. Llscli, JierHn, 182G, 8to.} Erstes 
IIcR, p. G, sqq. 

Ursprachlehrc >on Schmithenner, Franlf. a. M. 
182G,8>o. 

8. Ulth the ImIui. 

Ilalhcd, m the preface to his Bengal Grammar. 

Sir William Jones says, in the Preliminary Discourse 
to his translation of tlie Sakontali, ** 1 began with 
translating it \crbally into Latin, which bears so great 
resemblance to tbe S.inscrit, that it is more coiiTcnicnt 
than any other modem language for a ecrupulotisintcr- 
lincarj aersion." See also nbovc, p, 15. 

IV. P.aiiliiii a S. Bartholoin.co Diss. dc Latini Scr- 
monis Origine ct cum Oricntalibus connexione, Korntr, 
180J, Ito. Contains only fiftj-fi^e Sanscrit words 
hearing offinit} to the Latin. 

IV. Schicgcl, in his treati«c, Ueber die Wei'hcit mid 
Sprachc dcr Indicr. 

On tlic analog) of tbe Sanscrit with the Latin and 
other languages, In the XMlnburgli fCcvtcw, so?. xiV, 
p. 2T2. 
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A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

Sur les Rapports entre le Sanskrit et le Grec ct le 
Latin, tant pour la Construction Graniinatieale que pour 
les Mots. In the correspondence of Barth61emy An- 
quetil ^\ith the missionary P. Cceurdoux. See Me- 
moires de I’Academic des Inscr. tom. xhx, p. G47 — 
712. As a Supplement to Anquetil's treatise upon the 
Ganges of the ancients. 

Halhed, in the preface to liis Bengal Grammar. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrita 
languages, in the Classical Journal, No. xii, p. 37 j — 
38 I 5 No. xvii, p. 210 — 222; and Suppl. to No. xviii, 
p. CSS— 538. 

Franz. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der San- 
skritsprache, p. GI, etc. This author’s investigations of 
the affinity of the Sanscrit with the Greek, which ho 
first began in this work, were much amplified m the 
Verglcichenden ZergUederuhg des Sanskrit und der 
damit verwandten Sprachen, Erster Versuch, printed 
among the treatises of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
JVtss. 1824, 4to. In English, Analytical Comparison 
of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, show- 
ing the original identity of their grammatical structure, 
printed in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. I 
p. 1— G5, re%iewcd by Burnouf, fils, in the Journal 
Asiat. P. vi, p. 52, et 1 13. 

De usulingum Brachntanum sacr® in causis lin^uaj 
Graicm et Latin® indagandis, Programma, auctore 
A. W. de Schlegel, Bonn, 1819, 4to. 

A paiollcl between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alea. Hurray’s History of tlie Eoronean 
Languages, EitMurgh, IS2J, sol. i, p. Hg. vol ii 
p. 228 In Germtin, Zum Europaiselien Spra’elienbau! 
odor Eorsebungen tibcr die Vers, andtschaft d'er Teu- 
tons, Gricchen, Celten. Shsen, and Juden. Nach 
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A. Murray bearbeitet \on A. Wagner, Leipzig, IS2G, 
2 Bdc. 8vo. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in A. W. 
V. ScWegeVs Indischer Bibl. ii, 3, p. 285. 

Commentatio do Adfinitate priscm Indorum Lingute, 
quam Sanscntam dicunt, cum Persarum, GrsECorum, 
Romanonim, atque Germanorum Sermone, P. i, ?7rt- 
dobona:, 1827, 4to. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit and Greek languages, in the 
third volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart, jCdtnburgJt, 
1827. 

Beitrage zur allgcmeinen \ergleichenden Sprach- 
kunde, >on G. C, T. Lisch. Berlin, I82G, 8to.; Erstcs 
HeA, p. C, sqq. 

Ursprachlehre ^on Schmithcnner, rrnnlf. a, M. 
1820, 8to 

8. JliM the Latin. 

Halhcd, in the preface to his Bengal Grammar. 

Sir William Jones says, in the Prchmimry Discourse 
to his translation of the Sakontala, “ I began with 
translating it verbally into Latin, which bears so great 
resemblance to the S.an«crit, that it is more comenient 
than any other modern language for a scrupulous inter- 
linear} version.” See also aboie, p. 15. 

Pr. Paulini a S. Bartholomaio Diss. de Latini Ser- 
nionis Onginc cl cum Oncntalibus connevione, 

1802, 4to. Contains onl} (lAy-fiie Sanscrit words 
bearing afTinitj to the Latin. 

Pr. Scblegel, in his treatise, Ueber die Wci«lieit und 
Spraebe dcr Indicr. 

On the analogy of the Sanscrit with the Latin and 
other languages, in the Edinburgh Reiiew, aol. xii, 
p. 2*2. 
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On tlie conformity of tlic Latin and SansVjita Lan- 
^ages, in the Edinburgh Review, 1811, Aug. No. 
xxxvi, p. 345. 

In Tableau Comparalif, quoted above, p. 31, of 
Count Lanjuinais. 

In the correspondence of Barthelemy, mentioned 
abo\ c. 

A parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrita 
Languages, in the Classical Journal, Nos, xii, xvji, 
xviii. 

Fr. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskrit- 
8prache,p. SS — 155; and Ins Analj tical Comparison of 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Language^, 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P, I, p, 1 — 05. 

A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Latin, in 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

On the Sanscrit and its afilnity to the Latin, Per- 
sian, and German, J. S. Yater, in Proben deutscher 
Volksmundartcn u. s. w. p. !(5>. 

Letters on India, by Marta Graham, London, 1S17, 
8ro. 

In the first section of Obser>ation3 sur la Res«!cm- 
blancc frappantc que Ton dccoxiirc entre la Lanmie 
des Busses ct ccllc dcs Bomains, J/i/an, 1817, 8>o. 

In the preficc to Fr. Bopp’s Nalus, carmen Sans- 
critum, Lovflini, 1819, 8vo. 

On tlxc grammatical analogies between tljc Sanscrit, 
the Latin, etc., bj Dr. Wait, sec above, p. 45, 

A lurollcl between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Kanicrit, in Alex. Jlortn/, Hislor, of the European 
lianguages, vol. i, p. 1 ID, 

Commentatio do Adnnitatc priten; Indortim Lingu.x-, 
•luam .San.critam dicnnt, cum Pcrjanim. Gneeoruni, 
Itomanonnn, atquc Genmnorum Sennone, Pars i 
J7Woto«<r, 1817, 4to. ' 
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9 llttk tie Celtic 

Prichard 3 (Dr ) Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na 
tions, proved by a Comparison of their Dialects with 
the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
Oxford 1S31, 8io A work, which will be found very 
satisfactory on this subject 

Coincidences of the Sanscrit with the Gmlic, in 
Ilcrincs Scjthicus or the Radical Afhnities of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, with the Gothic, etc , by 
John Jaraicson D D i R S etc Edin ISM, 8vo 
p 1218, etc 

They are also compared in Rccucil do IMonumcns 
Antiques, h plupart intdits, ct dtcouierts dans lAn 
cicnnc Gallic, etc par Grivaud dc la k inccllc, Vans 
1817,410 parti p ISl 

A parallel between the Greek, Latjn Celtic, and 
Sanscrit in Alex Alurrays History of the European 
Languages sol i p MO 

10 H ith 0 e Ins! or J rse elsh 

Ibc similarity between the Insh in 1 the Sanscrit is 
very striking and deserves further research os is oh 
served in Uiitcrlinltimgsblnttem fur M eh und Mens 
chendkunde, 1825 No xxxvii p 017 in the Journey 
through Ireland in the jenr 1818 which is there 
inserted® 

• Tb 1 hat bMQ done m ih gnat ettetreh tod tt I am iBrormFd bj 
oae well <iuat fled to judge w ih great ab I tjr bf Dr Prehard Id h i 
> a< e n Ong n ot tl e Cel c Nat on* In lb a wo k tl e ^asieni u cot 
only compared w ib the I rae or pU Inib and Welth but alia w h tha 
oheriurt og d alect« of (he Cel ic tanclj tbe Co n h the \rmoncan 
iheGatc andlleManVi lurlber lafonnilian pd th t may be 

^wi.b tiSVi'.vuirj oA % Dnivwvrj -tA •hn. Aan/yavRii aA ‘luti 

the A rerol or Aaccot I ib rompa eti wth the language of lha 
Cuu or Ancieni I <n an, « ib tbe II ado* aate (be Arab e and Cbal 
deao Unjuagea w th a Pitfafe rentaang aa rptome of tbe ter eat 
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11 . }Ytth the Goihtc. 

' Franz Bopp ubcr das Conjugationssystera der Sans- 
kritsprache, p. 110—157; and in his Analjtical Com- 
parison, see ahove, p. 4G. 

12. TTi/A the German 

Paid, a S. Bartholomaso de Antiquitate et Affinitatc 
Linguarum Zendicae, Samskritamcac, et Gcrmanica?, 
Padoca:, 179S, 4lo. Only sixty trords are here com- 
pared with the Sanscrit. 

Fr. Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskrit- 
sprache, p. 1 10—157; and in his Analjtical Compari- 
son in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. i, p. 1 — 65. 

TJeher das Sanskrit und seine Verhaltnissc zum 
Gcrmanischcn,ron J. S. Vater, in his Proben deuteber 
Volksmundarten u. s. w. p. ICS). 

On the identity of the Sanscrit ivith the Teutonic, 
in Alex. Murray’s History of the European Languages, 
vol. u, p. 22S; in German, by A. Wagner, Leipsis, 
1826, 2 Bde. Sto. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate prisccc Indorum Lin^use 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Grsecoruni 
Romanorum, atquc vGcrmanorum Sermone, Pars i, 
f'indobonce, 1827, dtoT 

Ursprachlehre. Entwurf zu einem System der Gram- 
matik mit besonderer Rucksiclit auf die Sprachen des 
indisch-deutschen Stammes: das Sanskrit,- das Per- 
sische, die Pelasgischen, Sla^scheivund Deutschen 
Sprachen, Ton Priedr. Schnutthenner, Franlf a M 
1826 , 810 . * * 


Hislofy of Ireland, tortoborated by Ule dwoter.es m the Puraaas of the 

Brahmins, and by oor learned couniiymenm the East, etc. DuWm 1803 

4w. See also his Collectanea de Rebus H.bemics. DubUn' l?86! 
etc , 6 volt 8yo , and bis Grammmar of the Iberao-celoc or Irish Lan- 
guage, etc By&bii, 1773, ltd 
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Letters on India by Mrs Graham; Edinburgh 
Review, xiii, 272; Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations ; Kennedy’s Researches into the Origin 
and AfUnity of the principal Nations of Europe. 

Origin and Affinity of the Languages of Asia and 
Europe, in Asiat. Journ. 1832, p. I. 

13. IVith the Scandmanan Languages 

Tableau des Peuplcs qui habitent I'Europe, etc , 
par Fred. Schoell, second edition, p. 14 

On the affinity of the Sanscrit and Scandinavian 
languages, in La Scandinavtc vengfie de I'Accusation 
d’avoir produit les Peoples barbares, qui dfetruisirent 
I’empire de Rome, par M. Graberg de Hemso, Lyons, 
1822, Svo. 

Undcrsogelsc om det gamic Nordisc cller IslandsLc 
Sprogs Opnndelse, forfattet af R. K. Rask, Kjobm^ 
hacen, 1818, 4to. 

Magnussen In the Index to the twelfth part of his 
Edda, Copenhagen, 1818, 4to. 

14 Hi/A the Selatonie Languages. 

Anciar's Kalwiorhuckam, odcr Sittenspruchc aus 
Tamuhschen Palmblattcm, mit llcmcrkungcn uber 
indischc Gclchrsamkcit, von d. C. C. Rudiger, Halle, 
1791, p. 20. 

De lingua Rossica ex cadem cum Samscrdamica 
matre orientah prognata. adjcctm sunt obscrvationes 
de ejusdem lingux cum nius cognatione, ct de primjs 
Russorum sedibus, auctorc Conr. Gotti. Anton, /V- 
lemlerg(C, 1810, dto. 

Rapports entre la Languo Sanscrit ct la Languc 
■Russc. Prtsentts h TAcaftfemic \mplria\e Russc, par 
Frid. Addling, .V Pilersbourg, 1811, 4to , trans- 
latid into Russian, b) Paul Vnedgang TJic intro- 
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Annals of Oriental Literature, part iii, p. 558— 5G3; 
Getting, gel. An*. 1820, p. 210; Hall. Allg. Lit. Zeit. • 
1821, “No. ccxxam, ccxxxiv *, A. W . v. Sclilegol's Ind. 
Bibl h, 1, p. 20, etc. A work much recominendccl. 

prove'rbs. 

A collection of Proverbs in various languages, Ben- 
galee, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, and I'nglisb, * 
under the title of Bhoodursun, edited byNcdrutten 
Huldar, Calcutta, 1820. 

Persian and Hindoostanee Proverbs, compiled by 
Capt. Roebuck, edited by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 
1824, 2 voU. 8vo. The second \olume contains two 
hundred and seventy-four proverbs, a great many of 
which are borrowed from the Sanscrit. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS IN THE 
SANSCRIT LANGUAGE. 

The remains of the ancient Sanscrit language con- 
sist of mscriptions, which are considered to exhibit it 
*in its purest and most genuine form, and of books. 
The following works give the best information with 
regard to both these subjects. 

1. Inscriptions. 

These arc not only of importance as exhibiting the 
fonn of this language at an early date, hut as serving 
to elucidate the history of India. Their utilty in both 
these respects has been duly appreciated by the 
learned and indefatigable orientalist Sir. Colebrooke ; 
who was one of the first to call the attention of the 
literary public to tius important branch of Indian 
antujuUy in his dissertation, 

On Ancient blonuments containing Sanscrit Inscnp- 
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tjons, by II. T. Colebroolie, esq., pubhshetl in the 
Asiatic Researches, \ol. i\, p 398, containing an 
account oF nine inscriptions; vrilh plates of the original 
Sanscnt, and translations. 

Some account of these also will be found in Heeren’s 
Researches upon India,*' an English translation of 
which IS now in the press. 

The monuments of this sort arc either inscriptions 
upon temples, grottos, and single stones ; or engraven 
upon copperplates, and containing grants of land, pri- 
^ilcgcs, diplomas, etc. Sec Getting, gel. Anz. 1819, 
Sr. 107. 

The following arc the most remarkable of these 
inscriptions ; 

Among the most ancient arc two inscriptions dis* 
covered in a cave, or tcmplc*grotto, near Gya in the 
Vindya mountains. They were deciphered and trans- 
lated hy Mr. Mhlkins, in the Asiatic Researches, 
Tol. i, p. STD; ii, !GS, who states that the language is 
pure Sanscrit, hut that the character is the most 
ancient he had met with, and eien differed materially 
from that found in inscriptions •.eighteen hundred 
years old. 

Account of Ancient Hindoo Remains, by R. Jen- 
kins, with Translations and Obeervations by II. H. 
"IVilson. 

These consist of three copperplates, united by a 
ring of the same metal, with a seal embossed ; and of 
an inscription which rcconls the grant of some lands 
hy Tirnra Deva, king of Korsala, to certain Brah- 
mins. Professor ^Vilson, in Ins obsonotions, remarks, 
that “tlie copperplates fumtsh specimens of a charac- 
ter which has not yet found a place amongst the 
varieties of monumental writing in India, hitherto 
onerrd to the public. This character was unknown 
to the Brahmins of the pLicc, and equally unintelligible 
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to the pandits of Calcutta, but^^ere deciphered by a 
Jam of great respectability niid learning, vho had 
belonged to the c'stablisbment of the lote colonel Mac- 
l.en 2 ie.’ Professor Wilson concludes by sajing, that 
“ a comparison of these inscriptions with those which 
remain to he deciphcretl mtlic province of Chalsisgerh 
(of which a list IS gnen), seems calculated to illustrate 
the political and religious history of that part of India, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries information that 
cannot but be acceptable m the utter gloom which 
envelopes almost the whole of Ilindoostan historj, 
anterior to the Mohammedan invasion ’ See Asiatic 
Researches, ^ol xv, p 409 — 515 

An inscription on a pillar near liuddal, consisting 
of twentj eight Sanscrit vcr«cs, translated by Charles 
Wilkins, esq , m the Asiatic Researches, Tol i, p IJI, 
8vo edition The last ten verses have been trans- 
lated into German, bj Jos von Hammer, m the lener 
Jahrbuchern dcr LUeratur, 1818, vol n, p 335 

San<cnt Inscriptions, by the late captain E Fell, 
with obsenations, by H H ilson, esq , Sec As S. 
in Asiatic Researches, vol i\, p 43”, sqq These 
consist of various inscriptions, described and trans- 
lated by captain Fell, and followed by historical re- 
marks by jNIr Wilson, the present professor of San- 
scrit The fiist was found at Garha Mandela, m 
what situation is not upon record The Hansi in- 
scription was found upon a stone near the fort The 
inscriptions from Benares consist of seven plates of 
copper, w ith Sanscrit inscriptions, found in a field near 
the town by a peasant Tliey contain the genealogy 
• of various princes, with occasional sketches of their 
character and deeds , and seem of importance for the 
history of India» See Asiatic Researches, vol \v 
p 456 

» Ttese inscnpt ons are 


made the subject of two a t cles in Adelung 
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Inscriptions upon rods in South Bihar, described 
by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and explained b) Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Societj, London, ISSG, vol. i, part li, p. 201 — 
20G. These are referred to the jears 1219 and 1229 
of the era of ftcramadiiya, A. D. 1 1G3 and 1173. 

Translation >of a Sanscrit inscription on a stone 
found in BuniMc'hand, by lieut. "W. Price, in Asiatic 
Re«earches, vol xit, p. 3G0, consisting of fifty verses 
in a character approaching, except in some few letters, 
very nearly to the Devanigati now in use, and contain' 
ing genealogical table of several princely families. 

Inscriptions on the Staff of /in/r Shah, (a very sin- 
gular monument near Delhi), translated from the San- 
scrit, ns exphined by Radhacanta Sarman, Asiat. 
Researches, >ol. i, p. 379. 

Translations of one of the inscriptions upon the pil- 
lar at Delhi, called the Lot of Firuz Shah, by Henry 
Colebrooke, esq. ; with introductory remarks, by Mr. 
Harrington, Asiat. Research, vol. vii, p 175. 

The date of this inscription is ascertained to be 1220 
of the Samvat era, A. D. IKrI. It is considered of 
great importance in confirming and dlustrating the re- 
cords extant, rclathc to the history of Hindoostan, im- 
mediately preceding the Mahoromedan conquest. Sec 
I'din. Review, Jan. IS07, p. 2SI-*. 

A copy of the inscriptions in the Pagoda oi Saringam 
was obtained by the late Prof. Rudiger, ‘of Halle, from 
the missionary John. See Xeuere Gesch. dcr evan- 
gel, Missionsanstaltcn, St. GG, Halle, I81C, p. 527. 

A Royal Grant of Land, engraved on a copperplate, 
hearing date twenty -three years before Christ and dis- • 

(p. 7a), 11 ire il» tboie demented by Mr Jeatioi 5 bel {join tbe wiy m 
« bieh U bai mtntioaed tbem, ti t* clear that be bad not mn the Tolume 
t9 «hKb be Tt^cti. 

• Tbe two iboic irtitWi tre wy iswrcttly described la AdtUey 
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covered among the ruins at Mon^ueer, translated from 
the original Sanscrit, by Charles Wlkins, in the Asiat. 
Researches, vol. i, p. 123, and 357. Other inscriptions 
of grants of land are also found in tlie same vrorh, \ol. 
iii, p. 39; and vol. ni, p. 3; and in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. iii, p. 301 — 
397 ; Translation of a Grant of Land in the Co»en«, 
by -Dr. Taylor of Bombay. 

Comments on an Inscription upon marble, at hfad- 
hucarghar; and three grants inscribed on copper, 
found at Vjjayani, by major James Tod, Transact, of 
the Royal Asiat. Society, vol. i, part ii, p. 207 — 229. 

Three Grants of Land, inscribed on copper, found at 
TJjjayani, translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
esq.. Transact, of the Royal Asiat. Society, ^ ol. i, part ii, 
p. 280—239, and 4G3. 

A description and translation of a collection of copies 
of Sanscrit inscriptions found in Ahoo mountains, 
was presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, by 
Major JaeVson. See Asiatic Journal, 1824, December, 
p. 605. 

The inscriptions amount to above two hundred, and 
throw much light on early Indian history. They espe- 
cially illustrate the Chaululya, or the succession of 
the ruling power at Gazeral, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Leltre sur unc Inscription Sansciite 6 Gusurate^ in 
the Journ. Asiat. tom. viu, p. 110. 

Note sur les Inscriptions Sanscrites dfecouvertes par 
BI. le heutcnant-colonel Tod, dans le E&djasiHai fct 
donnees par lui h la Societe Asiatique, par Eug. Bur- 
nouf, in the Nouv. Joiim. Asiat. 1828, No. v p 397 

—loo. 

These inscriptions are as follows : 

1. Inscriptions upon the ancient temple at C/iar- 
C/iaomu, in the district of Harataii, dedicated to 
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Chnndra-lshrara-Mahaderat from the >car 500 of the 
era Snmtal (A. D. ‘W4), ilisco\crc(l in 1819. 

2. Tour inscriptions upon copper, found at Gicahor, 
in the Decan, still older than the foregoing, and scarcely 
to be deciphered. 

9. Inscriptions found at Jaytclmet in the Indian 
desert. It is referred to Ung Bidjy TJoe, uho h\ed in 
tiic ninth century, and contains a genealogical table 
of Brahma domi to Mdtjaya liajah (Bidjy Itae), writ- 
teii by Som&nathala : without date. 

4. An inscription found upon the nails of tlic an* 
dent cit) of ChUorex %cry ancient, and almost illegible, 

5 Manj inscriptions upon matble, vrhicli refer to 
the princes iatanii or C/iStofUa in the thirteenth cen- 
tury , and found in the district of Mnndcigur/i. 

The greater part of these inscriptions are pure Sans« 
crit, and imtten either in the Pcianagarl character, 
or so tint thc) tna) be understood by it; but tlie in- 
scriptions in thc temple grottos of SaUette, d/nra//« 
j)uran$, and others, haic not jet been deciphered. 

Ilcspecting the tables which rcconl the priiilcgcs 
obtainctl h} the Jews in CocMn, and b) llic Chris* 
tiaus on the Malabar coa«t, see tlie extract from Tjcli- 
scn*s treatise I)c Inscriptionibus Indicia ct Pri>ilcgiis 
Judn.'oruin ct Christiaiioriim S. 1 lioinm in ora Mala* 
baricj, cum cxplicationc In<cri|>tloms trihnguls a Bu* 
chstnno edlila*, in thc Gutting, gel. Antcigen, 1819, 
St. 107. 

The copies, drawings, etc. of inscriptions upon stone 
and copi>er found in the I3a»t Indies, b) licut*col. C. 
MacVcniic, sun c) or -general of India, amountnl to 
S()7G, and were bound up in scTciuy-scrcn volumes, 
bee Asiat, Journal, IbJJ, Aug. p. IJfl. 
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WORKS IN SANSCRIT 

The best information respecting Sanscrit literature 
will be found collected in the following works 

On the literature of the Hindoos, from the Sanscrit, 
communicated by Goverdhan Caul, translated, with a 
short commentary, by the president Sir William Jones, 
first pnnted in the Asiat Research to! i, p 340 , and 
again, in the works of Sir William Jones, vol i,p 349'. 

Remarks upon Ancient Sanscrit Literature, the J e 
das, Puranas, and Skastras, in the German transla- 
tion of Sonnerat s Voyages to the East Indies and 
China, Zurich, 1782, 4to 

Account of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, including translations from their principal 
works, by illiam V ard, Serampoor, 1811, 4to 4 vols 
Again, shortened and improved, with the following title, 
A View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindoos, including a minute description of their 
manners, and customs, etc , by the Rev ilham Ward 
The second edition, cnrefullj abridged and greatly im- 
proved, Ncfcmjioor, 1815,2to1s 4to , the third edition, 
London 1817, 2 vols 8vo , 1821, 3 vols 8vo 

This work IS reviewed at length in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817, January and Februarj, vhere a very 
favourable opinion is given of it The virtuous indig- 
nation of the missionary seems to have led him to paint 
the moral character of the Hindoos, in colours almost 
too dark to belong to human nature , the work, how- 
ever, 18 undoubtedly very valuable 

Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learn- 
ing^ and 'Manners of the Hindoos, by Quint Craufurd, 
iMttd 1792, 2 voh 8vo 

Cvtaloguc and Detailed Account of a Valuable and 

. • Tleti »rt g .«n is ti>o duuotl «o U l>y Ideluuj p 78 add DO 
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curious collection of mss collected in Hindoostan, in 
eluding all those that were procured bj Monsieur An 
i^uctil du Perron, relattveto the religion and history of 
the Parsees, etc , by S Guise, esq , Land 1800, 4to 
On the literature of the Hindoos, in the Preface to 
Selections of Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, by 
Thomas Broughton, Loadon, ISH, 8vo 

Upon the different ages of Indian literature, in Me 
langes de Litterature Sansente par A Langlois, Pans, 
1827, Svo p 40—48 

On the advantage of Sanscrit literature to science 
and learning, in 7 tjasa, i journal, by Othm Frank, 
vol 1 p 1 — 45 

Macken^e Collection A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts, and other articles illustrative 
of the literature, history, statistics, and antiquities of 
tiie south of Indis, collected by the late iiout col Cohn 
IMackenzic, surveyor geneialoflndia, by II 11 Wilson, 
esq , secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc , 
Calcutta, 1828, 2 vols 8vo 
This collection consists of 15G8 mss of which six hun 
dred and. sixty seven arc in Sanscrit written in van 
ous characters , of 2070 local tracts in two hundred and 
sixtj fourvolumes, ofSOTOinscriptions, in seventy seven 
volumes Of translations and tracts, in loose sheets, 
SIX hundred and seventy nine, and 1480 in seventy five 
volumes Plans, seventy nine, drawings, 26d0 , coins, 
C2 1 8 , images, one hundred and six , antiquities, forty , 
ilson s Preface, p xxii Besides these, col Mac 
kcnzie left an mnnense collection of notes, obscrva 
tions, journals of thirty four years, inscriptions draw 
mgs etc amounting to many volumes, of nhicli forty, 
m folio, form but a part An ai^unt of tliese is given 
in two articfcs in the jisiat Journal* lor Jfarcfi 
and April, winch concludes witii the follow mg observ a 
tioii “ Col Mackenzie has done more tlnn could rea 
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sonably be expected from liuman industry, and there 
IS something so^ast in the discoveries he has made, 
that they remind us of the protracted life of an ante 
diliivian and seem totally imsuitcd to the limited span 
allotted to our present existence 

Catalogus Bihliothecae Regia; Parisiensis, Panms, 
1 739, fol by Ctienne Fourmont 
Versuch einer Ostindischen Literatur Geschichte, 
von Henning, Hamburg, 178G, 8 vo 

Systema Brahmanicum Liturgicum, Mytholot^icum, 
Civile, ex Monumentis Indicts Musiei Borgiani Vehtns 
Diss notis historico cnticis illustravit Fr Pauhnus a 
S Bartholomieo, Roma, 1792, 4to See Nouv Me- 
langes Asiat parM Abel Remusat, \ol li, p «307 
Paul a S Bortholomaeo Examen Hist Criticum 
Codd Ind Bibliotheca; Congregationis de propag Fide, 
Roma, 1792, 4to The author at p 23, gives rules 
for distinguishing genuine Indian manuscripts from 
spunous 

De manuscnptis Codicibus Indicts R P J Eman 
Ilanxleden S J Epistola, edidit Paul a S Bartholo- 
ina;o, flndobona, 1799, 4to 
Ejusd Musiei Borgiam Codices Avenses, etc Roma 
1793, 4to ’ 


Ejusd Letterosu Monimentt Indici delMuseoBor- 
giano, Roma, 1794 4to 

Ejusd Viaggi alle Indie Onentali. Itoma, 1T9S 4to 
p 2G9, sqq ’ 


A Catalogue of the principal Sanscrit norks in the 
Asiatic Researches, and in the treatises of Sir ■« lUiam 
Jones, translated by Kleuker, and in Eriedr Her-- 
inann s Gemalde von Ostindien, Th ii p J 40 

Snr la Poesie Mystiqne des Persans’el des Hmdous, 
catrait de 1 Anglais de Jones From the Archives 
Litteraires in the Monileur, 1S06, No celvii 

k Catalo„uc of Sanscrit and other Orient il ’Mann 
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scnpts presented to the Royal Society by Sir William 
and Lady Jone>, in SirWiIham Jones s Works, vol 
VI, 4to“ 

Specimens of Hindoo Literature, consisting of transla 
tions from the Tatnoul language, of some Hindoo works 
of morality and imagination, with explanatory notes 
to which are prefixed introductory remarks on the my 
thology, literature, etc of the Hindoos, by N E Km 
dersley, London, 1794, Svo 

Sanscrit Fragments, or extracts from the sacred 
books of the Brahmins, on subjects important to the 
British isles, by the Rev Thomas Maurice, London, 
1798, Svo ^ 

The Oriental Miscellany, consisting of original pro 
ductiona and translations, vol i, Calcutta, 1798, Svo 

The Asiatic Miscellany, consisting of original pro 
Auctions, translations, fugitive pieces, imitations, and 
extracts from curious publications, Calcutta, 1785, 
178G, large 4to 2 vols 

The New Asiatic Miscellany, Calcutta, 1789, small 
4to 2 parts 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the re- 
searches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, from original 
mss , London, 1807, 4to 1809 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanscrits de la Biblio 
theque Iropenale avee des notices du contenu de la 
plupart des ouvrages, etc par MM Alex Hamilton et 
L Langles, Parts, 1807, 8to* This catalogue con 
tains the title, and occasional extracts, from one hun 
dred and seventy eight treatises in Sanscrit, and four- 


■ Compris ng fin; oiae art cl«s (m aevaoty one vols ) in Sanscrit n ne 
in Chinese seventy seven Pets an lli ily four Arab c , and two II n 
dostan It is also given in the Flilosopii cal Transactions abndged by 
Hutton 

* Hamilton was the real autlior, lasgles d d no more than translate 
his Fngl sh manuscript 
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tccn In Bengalee. A rcry ftinple rc\'jew of tins work 
will be found in tlic Monitcur, 180S, ol May and 2 .j 
J une. 

njttsa, Ueber Pliilosophie, Sfjtbologic, Liltcratur, 
und Spracbe dcr Hindu. Eine Zeitsebrift >on Dr. 
Otlimar Frank, Erstes Ilcft, Hfunchen, 1S2G, 'Ito. 

Monument I.ittcrnircs Snnscrite; contenant tme c\« 
position rapidc de eettc liutrature, ct un apcrt,*u du 
BjstOme religieuxct pbilosopbiqtie des Indlcns d’npres 
Icurs propres ibrea; par A. I.angloia, Paris, 1827, 
8vo- A very ample revictr of tins work is gi\en in ibe 
Journal dcs Saxans, Atril, 1827, p. 2.51, etc., and 
Asiatic Journal. ^ 

The Sanscrit Header, Cafeutta, 1R21, Sxo. 

' Mitbridates son J. C. AxUlung, Tb. 5, p. 131— ll55; 
ir, p. iJJ— 5G. 

(Jescbicbte dcr neuem Spnebctikunde, ton J, G. 
Elcldjnm, Er»tc Abtliril, p. 22S— 2.1C. 

SiHTiincns orilindito Idtcraturr, Tendon, I RIO, 8x0. 
Qijer) if not a new edition ©f Kimierslr)** Work, see 
aboxr, p. fkk 

1.4<trn on bidU, by .M«rb Grabam, J^mtan, 1817, 
Rsn. 

Description of tlir Cliiracter, Manners, and Cmioms 
of llip jwople of India, and of llirif Instttulioiif, Ileli- 
piout atul <*ittl, by tbe Ablw J. A. DuIkiis, missionary 
In the Mj.on-, 1817, Ito. An edition of the 

cfl^jinsl Freiicb, moeb traprosetl by ibe outlior, ajx- 
J'csml 3t !*ari«, 

reUiisp to ibr Ihbit*. Cbsrartrr, and Morn! 
leTproews I of the llrnloo.. 1S,*1, hr<.. first 

I s;-*td in ll/^ I'fvral ».f Imlut. 

\ ■«-« .f It.. In 

0.. (>f.i '*1 llriatt, Jciw, 

_ 11. tf Inrjctij iri., it. I.Jmin. „r liul.i, 

I*. I'. OkiiMlj (Imu) C.Ini'ij, siul 
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flgam m the Aaiat Journal* No cxx^ui, Jan 1827, ji 
30— S4, Teb*]) 189— I9G 
Catalogus Librorum Sanskritanonim, quos Bibliotlie- 
Cffi TJmvers HavnienS Ael deJit vel paravit Nathan 
'Wallich Auct Eraamo Njenip, //q/JKtc, 1821, Svo 
IndischeBibliothek Erne Zcitschrif]t von Aug Wilh 
\ Scblegel Erster Banil/JJonw, IS23, 8\o sqq 

A general View of the Language and Literature of 
the Ilmdoos, in Nikks Mullers Glaybcn, Wissen untl 
Kunst (ler alten Hindoos in ursprunglicher Gestalt und 
im Gewande der Symbohk u s w Mams, 1822, 8io 
I Bd I AbscUn 

Quelquej Iignes sur les Sciences des Indiens, cx 
-traites de 1 Araicli i maliBI, dc Mir Clier Aly Assos et 
traduites dc IHindostam par M Garcm de Tassy, id 
the Journ^ Asiat 1826, Cah 1 p 07 

Notice des Maiiuscnts Sanskrits kisses par Sii Ro- 
bert Chambers, in the doum Asiat vol Ml, p 62 
Ueber religiose Bddung Mjrthologie und Philoso 
pine der Hindus, init Itucksicht auf ibre alteste 
Geschiclite, von J G Rhode, 1827, 2 B 8vo 

TO Kfp 

Eraser, James, Catalogue of Manuscripts m the 
Persic, Arabic, and Sanscrit Languages, London, 1742, 
8vo 

A Succinct Account of the Sanscrit, or learned Ian 
gudge of the Brahmins, m the Way to Things by 
AVords, by John Cleland, London, 17G7, 8vo 

Catalogue of Sanscrit Books, and of Translations from 
the Sanscrit, in Parbury, Allen, and Co 's Catalogue of 
books m Oriental literature, 1832 

Very interesting accounts of Sanscrit literature will 
also be found in Heeren s Ideen. Inder, the first section 
passim Cousin, Victor, Histoire de la Philosoplue du 
xvm’^ Siecle, m Ritter, Geschiclite der Philosoplue, 
Th I p J>8, sqq , and m the Discours prononc^ au 
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College Rpyal dc France h Touverturo du Cours de 
Languc ct dc Litterature SanscHte, par M. de Cliezy, 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 


A CATALOGUE OF SANSCRIT WORKS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS, 

SACRED DTllTIKGS >. 


1. ON THE VEDAS IN GENERAL. 

The whole circle of Hindoo Inowledgc and science 
is abided info eighteen parts, of which the first four 

are the I'edaa, from Ved or Bed, the law Bed Beid 

Bedam, Bcdeeg, Bedme, Vedam, lldi/c, etc., accord- 
ing to the different modes of writing and pronunciation 
observed by Europeans in India. These arc re- 
garded as an immediate rei elation from heaven ■ and 
as containing the true knowledge of God. of his re- 
ligion. and of ids worship, disposed into one harmo- 
nious composition. Next to the Vedas rank four 
Vpaeedas, which comprise the knowledge of medicine 
music, and other arts; after these follow six Vedangas, 
which relate to pronnnciation, grammar, prosody’ 
religious rites and ceremonies, etc.; and finally four 

dt^fm-d'S^orr' 

Each rede consists of two parts ; the Menires con- 
sist, eg of prayers, hymns, and invocations, and the 
Bmhmenae, comprising precepts which inculcate re- 

* The usual divisioa o( these wort* 

observed here, because e«n the fast .re '* 

form of the htttr does uot teem to gwe • sufflc,r*. ' 

there, ****• *'*"‘C’ent reason for dmding 
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ligious duties j maxims explaining these precepts ; 
and»theological arguments. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to 
one Veda, is called its SanMta, The Sanhitas with 
their \arious commentaries are subdivided into Sahas, 
that is, branches of the Vedas. The theology of the 
Indian scripture, comprehending the argumentative 
portion, entitled Vedanta, is contained in tracts called 
Upanishads ,• that is, the sacred science, the knowledge 
of God. 

The Vedas ate undoubtedly the most ancient com- 
positions in the whole range of Sanscrit literature. 
Their obscurity, and the obsolete dialect in which 
they are wrilten, are such as to render the reading of 
them difRcult even to a Brahman r. Ramacbandra 
explains, In his treatise on the grammar of Panini 
called Pracrii/a Caumttdi, the anomalies of the dialect 
in which the Vedas arc composed. See Q. Craufurd's 
Researches on Ancient and Modern India, voh ii, 
p. 171. 

Sir William Jones fixes the date of the Vedas at 
1500 years before tbe birth of Christ; but colonel 
Kennedy remarks, in his Researches into the Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient^ and Hindoo Mythology, that 
Sir William Jones was misled in his notions of Indian 


T When the slud; ot th« lodiao tcriptures was more general than at 
present, especially among the BrJmonas of Canyaeu^ja, leained pnests 
derired titles from the number of I edat witii which they were conversant. 
Since every pnest was bound to study one T'«da, no title was derived from 
tbe fulfilment of that duty , but a person who bad studied two Vedai, was 
turnamed Dciiedi , one, wbo ww eonversaqt with three, Tnirdi , and 
one, versed in four, Chalurrrdi as the nytbotogical poems were only 
figuratively called a I tda, no distinction appears to have been denved 
from a knowledge of them, m additiosi to Uie four scriptures The titles 
above.mentioned have become the sBinamts of families amone' tbe Bral- 
owai of Canty, and are eormpied, by vnigar pronunciation, into Dvbf, 
Titctiri, and CAaufif. Colebrooke, in Astatic Researches, vol. vni, p, 381. 
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chronology, by taking the religious personages ithicli 
occur in the Hindoo sacred hooks for real histone 
cliar'icters, nnd bj attempting to define the exact age 
at which they are supjiosed to have lived* The 
same author observes, that the sacred books of the 
Hindoos afford no data from which the period of 
their composition maj be determined, even by approx- 
imation , the writers apparently never having intended 
them to he the subject of chronological computation 
The first historical era is that of I'icramuhtya (fifty- 
sis. j ears B C ), preceded by a period of three thou 
sand years, in which the Hindoos pretend to no "con 
tinuous accounts either religious, traditional, or histo- 
rical This three thousand years is a chasm which 
cannot be filled up Various other circumstances, 
however, conspire to prove the antiquity and authen 
ticity of the Hindoo scriptures , and particularly an 
unvaried uniformity of conception, and a total absence 
of all foreign modes of tlunking and extraneous inter- 
polations The descriptions which the Vedas contain 
of manners customs, and faith, are too accurate to be 
spurious, and, as Mr Colebrooke says, no system of 
forgery would be equal to the task of fabricating large 
works to agree vritli tlic very numerous citations per- 
vading thousands of volumes, in every branch of 
literature, dispersed among the various nations of 
Hindoos inhabiting India Colonel Kennedy believes 
the period at which they began to be composed to 
have been at least one thousand one hundred, or 
one thousand two hundred years B C and Mr Cole 
brooke m pronouncing them to be genuine, adds " I 
mean to say that they arc the same compositions 
which, under the same ntle of J eda, have been 


• nnearclvet 
1<ut ra1 \«ni 


tnlo the Naiw ,od AJTd ly of II nJoo Mylholofl 
Kennedy U itn 1831 4(o p 401 


i-r 
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revered by Hindoos for hundreds, if not thousands of 
years 

The original Veda is believed by the Brahmans, the 
most learned of the Indian philosophers, to have been 
revealed by Brahma ; and to have been preserved by 
tradition, until it was collected and arranged into 
books and chapters by the sage Dicapayana, who 
thence obtained the surname of Vyasa, or Veda vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas. See Colebrookc in the 
Asiat. Bcsearch. vol. vin, p. 378, etc. Svo. ed. Hamil- 
ton makes this Vyasa to have lived in the eleventh 
centurj after Christ. Uitter, the latest writer on tins 
subject, who certainly has examined with much atten- 
tion all the authorities on the subject, and who 
betrays his inclination to place the date of the Vedas 
as low as possible, admits that they are certainly the 
most ancient writings in the whole range of Hindoo 
literature; “ as it would not,” he observes, “be easy 
to find an Indian work In which they arc not men- 
tioned." He supposes thej were either collected or 
composed one thousand four hundred, or one thousand 
six hundred )cars before the Christian cra^ 

But another strong argument for the liigli antiquity 
of the J'eda*, is, that in the greater part of them tlic 
common shia is not to !>c found, but a more ancient 
iambic metre of eight syllables, wbicli may be justly 
regarded ns the more simple and ancient, and indeed 

* S«« CoIcbrooV* on the in Aiiatic Itmltbei. *ol tiii the 

TDUQ sntbenty on ihn inhjeel. Thit Irraliie of Lolebieoke » ootireJ in 
Iht IMinbiirgh Heoew, eol au p. 47, it tt there m>>I Ihit “from iti 
tuljert II II the mo«t ruriiMif ktwl from the iW tj, caaJsur »n<J rmirtb 
be III etiihor, the tnmt cDtillollo epprobalioa of iqj piper that 
hu «ppeare<l in the Vtiilie ReMarrbev' 

a Vw.'«r;,G«h«‘-hJe«l«l’hil<>»o5fcie..li>i«..U^70^tle. Vlach infanna. 
lion, mearch. ami c’oae feiaonliig, will be foe&l la the pan of Ril er'a 
wotV. here ttfetfe«l m, which baa t«a poMithtJ u£fe the woiV of \ 'e. 
laoj 
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as the true origin oftheusuaU?oia of sixteen Bjllables. 

See Asiatic Researches, roL xir, p. 1. 

The >ery existence of the Vedas -was formerly 
regarded as a fable; and e»en Paulinus a S. Bar- 
tholomseo, in his Syslema Brahman, p. 281, derides 
the English and French for supposing them real com- 
positions. 

It was not only a question whether the Vedas were' 
extant ; hut whether, if portions were still preserved, 
any person would be found capable of understanding 
their obsolete dialect. It was also doubted, whether, 
supposing a Brahman really possessed these Indian 
scriptures, his rehgious prejudices would not prevent 
his imparting the sacred knowledge to any but a 
regenerate Hindoo*. i 

These doubts were not removed until colonel Poller 
obtained from tfypoor a transcript of what purported 
to be a complete collection of the Vedas, This is now 
deposited in the British Museum, bound in eleven 
large folio volumes. Europe, therefore, propably pos- 
sesses a complete collection of these important docu- 
ments in the original language. They still, however, 
remain untranslated ; and, from their vast extent, the 
greater part of them will probably always remain so**. 
Sec Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 317, and >ol. viii, 
p. 497. 

Ample information respecting the Vedas in general 

Cot«tireote, la Au2iicIles«arcbes,To1. viu, p 377, 

* Mr. U ilsoo, in his intemba' Memorial to ConirocaUon. u candidate 
for the Boden professorehip, wbtcb cbair he has, to the hononr of (he nni- 
Tersiij, beeir since elected to £», says. have moch at heart the pnntiej 
orthetMt.with*tTaasliliOT«ftbeRitT«lofihe Feda, I hare made some 
progress m one of them, the Hig but the eaecnuon of this and my 
other proj«ti.<.iU ev^ntnlty depend upon mj being enabled shortly to 
. resign all public employment, and to derote the remaining portion of my 
bfe, as I could be well content to do, to the cultiTalion of Sanscrit 
lilenture,*’ 
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will be found in the essay of Colebroolcc and the 
works of Ritter and colonel Vans Kennedy already 
quoted; as well as in the following: 

A. II. L. Hceren’s Idecn, fourth edition, 1824, part 
1 , vol. iii, p. 3—237, where will be found an interest- 
ing assemblage of all that is known upon this subject. 
See also the ample review of this classical work in the 
Hall. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1816, Oct. No. 232-234, 247, 
and 218'. 

Du Pons In the Lctlres idifiantes, second edition, 
tom. xiv, p. 74. 

HollwclVg Interesting Historical Events relative to 
the Provinces of Bengal, etc. London, 1765, 2 vols. 
8\o. 

Dow's History of Hindostan, London, 1708, 8 vols. 
8ro. 

Sonucrat, Vojages aux Indcs Oricntolcs, vol. i, 

P.21U 

I’sour-Vedam, traduU par Stc. Croix, in the Obser- 
vations prcliminaires, vol. i, p. 11 1. 

Catalogue dcs Manuscrits Sanscrits dc la Biblioth. 
Imp. par MM. Hamilton ct Langles. 

Eichhorn's Geschichtc dcr schunen Litcratur, § 21S. 
Craufurd's Rc8c.*irc]ies on Ancient and IModcrn 

• Tli« iMtn of LiegUt ibu MUj. m lh« French MaiUtron cf the 
A%Ulv« UtMiTchci, IT* %\v> nfemd \a t>} Adclnng Cut ihit kotIi. 
««b>ch wai entf c«Dtini)«d (» the vod of the reeoad rolnme, tt oot eery 
wtll fpoltB of bj ro^toh cniicn. 

• Thi* ponton cf profewor Itrcrca'* Urea bii bc«n »bl/ 

vmvUntd n^e Fttnch \r] M. S«cVu. Mptoo ongioU dmc* of vh« 
taibor. Mvcll *< of Ihr tnnilitor. Ho Kesliih reader, I hope, •till very 
(borlly bate «a epponsnit; of c«ii*jliiay S) m bifowo lao^iye, ai the 
Ur*. Vltm) Tirewn* t>t Thno Cbs/eb la *i jW xsJiattDl cftspitC wnh a 
tnevUtMB tl vnU eoettwo vS« of \b* t ttMU VntiiUbon, 

and otijtB*! tofevtv the iraotlttor; aowa new add iioaal matter, funiuhtj 
by tbe p.rfrMor, oo tba aaocat ewamerca cf the ulinil of Ceylon , 

Wlojr* , and an «t«J tf.t artonat of Ibe projitti made ta taateni 
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Inilia, Lon, Ion, 1817 , 2 %ols. 8>o. ^ol. i, p. 185— 187, 
211. Taken from Colcbrookc’s treatise alreatiy men- 
tioned. 

Brahma, von Fricdr. Mayer, Leij)zig, 1818, 8vo. 
p. 99. etc. 231,237. 

Horrn Biblicaj : part the second } being a connected 
scries of miscellaneous notes on the Koran, Zend- 
Avesta, the Vedas, the Kings, and the Edda, by 
captain Butler, London, 1802, S\o. Upon tliis work 
see Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de M.^Langles, 
p. 31, No. 25.5. 

Account of a Discovery of a Modem Imitation of 
of the Ve<Jas, with Remarks on the Genuine Works, 
by Fr. Elhs, esq. in Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv, 
1—69. 

Precis des Livres sacres des Gcntlls de I’lnde 
Oricntale et de leurs codtumes, in the Collec9GG3 
de noticias para e hlstoria e geografia das nagCes 
ultramarinas, Lisboa, 1827, tom. i, p. 1—^. See Bul- 
letin univ. 1828, Juillet, Sciences Hist, p, 39, 

Though the Vedas form altogether but one work, 
they are subdivided, according to tbe Baghaeata, into 
four parts, each of which is again considered as a se- 
parate Veda. These are, 1. Big Veda; 2. Yajur 
Veda; 3. Sama Veda; 4. Al/iarrana Veda^, 


1. Rig Veda. 


Big Veda, from Big or Bich, abounding in prayers 
and texts, and also praises, in sixteen San/dtas, or col- 
lections of hymns or invocations. In the Ezur-Vedam, 
the contents of this Ve’da is stated as follows: It 


» Anquetil du Perron caHa Aem id hu Oupnrfc Aaf 
•nd Aihrban. In the EiHr-Fedoii,, Uiese Dimes are s 
Chama, aod Adarhc It i* moreover said that a fifth 
out of ihe J(hi4M» and other and beanog the 


liak, Djedtr, Sam. 
»ntleo Rick, Zrur, 

Ttda erisis, formed 

name of Fatadam 
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treats of the first cause, of tlie creation of matter, of 
the formation of the world, of angels, of the soul, of 
rewards and punishments, of the bringing forth of all 
creatures, of their corruption, of sms, etc See Ith's 
translation of the vol i, p 75. 

The hymn, Mantra, to the sun, translated from the 
Iltg Veda, in Colebroohe s Disquisition on the Vedas, 
in Asiat Research vol viii In this paper the learned 
author gives an analysis of the whole Veda, with vari- 
ous extracts from it in Dnglish Some of these will be 
found translated into German in Tr. Bopp's Conjuga- 
tionssystem der Sanskrit-Sprache, p. 273 and 290 

Rigvedaj Specimen, edidit Fred. Rosen, London, 
1830 This work, by the professor of the London Uni- 
versity, contains a specimen of the liig Veda m the on- 
gmal text, with a translation and notes. It consists of 
several short hymns, chiefly addressed to Agni, the 
god of fire, and may be compared, with some interest, 
with the Pseudo-Orphic Hymns of Greek poetry , con- 
sisting, like them, of appellations and descriptions of 
the attributes of the different dcihes*’. 

2 Tajur feda 

The Vq/t/r Veda relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name implies, which is derived from 
Yaj, to worship or adore 

This Veda contains instructions respecting religious 
exercises, the castes, feasts, purifications, expiations, 
pilgrimages, gifts, various sacrifices, the particulars re- 

k Quarterl; Revww, »ol *1», p 6 Frofetor llrerea iImi in »n 
used led adJii on to I is work on Anc ent Ind a w th wl cb he has fa 
Toured me obserres 'TheooljcopyoflheVedai (asrartstiijrisformation 
ealeods ) the cse brought to T oglaiid \rj I ol cr has been I; og manj 
jeaxt usDot ced is the Rntisb Vlnsemn. Profes or Roten has sow com 
menced drawing it from cbieoniy anl nlthougb bis specimen js but of 
I m toil citest yet it is suthciently maple to pte ci mn ins ght into the 
language the poetry, and to a certain depee, the coolesls of the V «tlas 
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quired in the animals ofTered, the building of the tenf 
pies, the usual ceremonies at births, marriages, 
deaths of men of all ranks, etc See Ezour 1 edam, 
translated by Ith, part i, p 72‘ 

Isava$yam, or an Upanisliad from the Yajur J eda, 
translated m the orks of Sir Wiliam Jones, tom ti, 
p 42J A part of tins Veda, Ulad ArangaL, together 
with a commentary on the same by Sanlara Acharya, 
was in the possession of Sir 'Wilham Jones, and is now 
in the hbrar) of the Asiatic Society of London 

Yajur Veda, translated into German m the fifth 
Tolume of the Danischen Missionsbenchte, Halle, 
1742, 4to p 1251, sqq 

Translations of many of the hymns and detached 
portions of this Veda will be found in Mr Colebrooke s 
papers on the Religious ceremonies of the Hmdoos, 
and of the Brahmans especially, m Asiat Research 
vol 1 and vii 

The beginning of the prayers of the Sanamedha 
from the i ajur Veda, translated m Colebrooke s Essay 
on the m Asiat Research vol vm, p 431, 8vo 
edit andmFr Bopps Conjugat System der Sanscnt- 
Sprache, p 280 

Eighteen DisUchs, from the 1 ajur Veda, m Carey s 
Grammar of the Sungscnt Language, p 003, 904 

Translation of the Isopamshad, one of the chapters 
of the \ajur I eda, according to the commentarj of 
the celebrated Sanlara Acharya, establishing the umty 
and incomprehensibility of the Supreme Being, and 
that lus worship alone can lead to eternal beatitude, 
by Ramraobun Roy, Calcutta, 1816, 8vo See Asiat 
Joum 1818, May, p 465, 468, Journal Asiat Cah 
xvj, p 244 

Translation of the Kuth Opumshud {hcth Upams- 


* See below p 76 
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chada) of the Ujoor Ved (Yajar Vedci) according to 
the gloss of the celebrated Snn&aracharya, by Ram- 
mohun Roy, Cdhuita, 1819, 8vo. See Joum. Asiat. 
Cab. xvi, p. 21-5. 

Sanlarec 'Atsliarja prmfatio ad Jadshurvceda Bri- 
hadar^njalun, cum versione et AnandcB animadrer- 
sionibus, in Othm. Frankii Chtestomathia Sanscrita, 
vol. j, p. 149. Sancara, one of the most celebrated 
expositors upon the Vedas, flourished above a thou- 
sand jears ago at Stingagiri, in the Carnatic. One of 
his most esteemed works is called Bhashijum, an expla- 
nation of the most difficult passages of the Vedas. 
Frank has selected the Upanishad, entitled Urihada- 
riinyali, forming part of the Yajur Veda. Sancara is 
also the author of many other works, among which, one 
of the best known is Upadesa-SaUnsn, a metrical epi- 
tome of the doctrines of the Upanh/iads and Brahsa^ 
iS'ootras. There is an explanation of the same mdfr 
another Rama Tirf Aa, entitled Pada 1 o^naied. 

Vs^tast/am, or an Upantshad from the Yajvr Veda 
translated by Sir William Jones, in his Works, roL ' 
p. 423, and by W. Carey in his Sungskrit Grammar 
p. 903^ 

Equus mundi Mundus animans. Ex JatUhvrreda 
jBriAndflranjnAo. Sanskrit und Lateiniseb, b Jleia 
von Othm. Frank, part i, vol. i, p. 51. ' 

A pretended translation of the whole of fie T ' 

Veda appeared in 1778, under the foilowbj tirif - 

L'Ezour Vedam, ou anciens CommentaJrei dj 
contenant rexpoailion des opinions relive-,,., * 

sophiques, dos Indicna. Tradmi du ^ 

un Brahme (a Pondicherry). Rent ef 
Bnron dc Sainte-Croix), nsec dcs 
nslres.des notes ct dca eclairci^sCTaerf 

Uf.'-r 


below, nadtr 1^^ 
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2to1s. 12mo.. Reprintetl verbatim in the Encyclopfedie 
Methodique Philosophique, ancienne et moderne, par 
Naigeon, Paris, 1792, p. 790 — 871. In German, 
Ezour-Vedam oder der alte Commentar iiber den Pe- 
ilam. Von einem Bramen aus dem Samskretanisclien 
ins Franzosische und aus diesem ina Deustche iiber- 
sctzt. Jilt einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen, nebst 
einem ungedruckten Fragmente des Bagatadant, von 
J. Itb, 1779, 2 Bde. Svo. 

Upon the appearance of this work its authenticity was 
much disputed, particularly by Sonnerat, in his Travels 
to the East Indies, p. ISO, etc., and by others. It is 
said in the preface, that the work was originally among 
the papers of JI. Barlhelmy ; that a copy was brought 
from India and presented to Voltaire, who sent it,*m 
17Gl,'to the Rojal Library of France. The forgery, 
thus manufactured at the instigation of the Jesuits, (it 
is said by father Roberto de Nobih, in the seventeenth 
century,) has been lately exposed in tlie following 
paper : Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation 
jaf the Vedas, with remarks on tlic genuine works, by 
F. Ellis, in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, Tol. iii, p. 1 — 59: see also Asiat. Researches, 
vol. xh, p. 1 ; Schlegel’s Ind. Bibhothek, ii, 1, p. 50, 
etc.; and Asiat. Journal, Feb. 1818, p. 188'. 

Extracts from the Bzur-Vedam are found in Mifoiot 
8ur les Ancicns Fhilosophcs de I’lnde; in the Me- 
moires de VAcad^roie des Inscript, tom. xxxi, p. 8 ; 
and in Anquetil du Perron’s Zend-Avesta, tom. i, in 
the Discours pr61imin. p. 83. 

I Thu jBterwtiDj psj>«r ef Mr Ellit’* duplays % profound knowlrd^e ef 
S&n»ent litertture. H conUrn* an cUbonto kaalysit of the genuin* IWor , 
«nd toroptjw Ihem with Ihe for^enei, of which «t appear* eopie* were 
found of ihe other three, ra Sigicnt. wnttca in liie Itoniaa character, and 
in FnincI), amotn; the manutenpu of the catholic missionary at ron.li- 
cheny , where she one in qantteo wa* diaeorered 
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3 Tite Sttftui Veda 

The Sama Veda, from Soman, a prajer arranged for 
singing, consists of moie than a thousand Sanhtlas”' 
Colebrooke says, a peculiar degree of holiness seems 
to be attached to it, according to Indian notions, if re 
liance may be placed on the inference suggested by 
the etjmology of its name, which indicates, according 
to the derivation usually assigned to it", the efficacy* 
of this part of the Veda in removing sin The prayers 
belonging to it are composed m metre, and intended to 
be chanted, and their supposed name is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them 

This Veda is divided into several parts a principal 
division IS entitled Arehtca, another portion is called 
Aramjagana, both these are arranged for chanting. 
Another principal division is Brdhnana Sama It 
comprises all religious and moral duties, hymns in 
praise of the Supreme Being, and to the honour of sub- 
ordinate spints, commandments to be observed by 
all the castes, and others rcl'^ting to separate ones, etc 

Vpantsitad, Commentar uher den Sama Veda, m 
Sanskrit nnt Bengali Schnft gedruckt und herausgege 
ben, von Rammohun Roy, Calcutta, 1818, 8vo See 
Revue Encjclop tom vu, annee 18.^0, p 326 

Translation of the Cena (Aeno) XJpamshad, one of 
the chapters of the SWina Veda, according to the gloss 
of the celebrated Sanlaracharya, establishing the unity, 
and the sole omnipotence of the Supreme Beinf», and 
that he alone js the object of worship, by Rammohun 
Roy, CahuUa, 1816, 8vo, and again, 1817, Asiat 

■» Aiiat. Reswebes voLnu p 458 8 to edit. Here wia mas j places 
I hare tr»o»l»tfd all that u said Ij Ad«Ua; and made cons derable add 
lions froQi Colebroote etc. 

■ rrem the root 5W coavcrt>U«izilealands4 »“d synif/n^ 

Tb« dsnvative is expounded as denotiDS someth np which deslropi so ^ 
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Joum. 1818, Aug. p. 141 — 145; see Joum. Asiat. Call, 
xvi, p. 215. 

A Hymn from the Sama Veda, translated in Cole- 
brooke on the Vedas, and in Fr. Bopp’s Conjugat.-Sjs- 
tem der Sanskrit-Spraclie, p. 293. 

4. jfthartana Veda. 

• Atharta, or Atharran Veda, in four SanJtUas, con- 
tains subjects of mystic theology and metaphysics. 'Se- 
veral scholars, learned in Indian literature, have sup- 
posed this fourth Veda, from its more modern dialect, 
to be of less authority than the others, and will only 
acknowledge the first three as genuine. Passages of 
the Indian scripture itself, sajs Colchrooke, seem 
to support the inference; for the fourth Veda is not 
mentioned in the passage, cited by me in a former 
essay (on Religious Ceremonies, Asiat. Researches, toI. 
vii, 251), from the white Yajushf nor in the following 
text quoted from the Indian scripture, hy the commen- 
tator of the Rich. “ The Rig Veda originated from fire ; 
the Yajur Veda, from air; and the Sama Veda from 
the sun.” Hence some hold the AtTiarcana for no more 
than a supplement to the others ^ . 

Translation of the Moondal-i^Mandhalti) Opinishud 
of the Uthurva- Ved, according to the gloss of the cele- 
brated iS'^«n^flra-CAaryw,by RamraohimRoy, Calcutta 
1819, 8vo; see Joum. Asiat. Cali, xvi, p. 245. 

Verses from the Athar Veda, translated by Cole- 
hrooke, in his Treatise on the Vedas, Asiat. Research. 
Tol. Tiii, p. 359— 17C; and by Fr. Bopp, in his Conjug.I 
System der Sanskrit-Sprache, p. 310. ° • 

• The popnlai dictionaiy notices only three rtdat, and men- 

tH>aitheinWtdnan.aiOQtcinuigitc.oe. From these cucnmsUnces and 
the received noUons of the Hwdooi themselves, it appears that the Ri-s, 
Vojur, aod^ Sama, are the three prunp^ portions of the Tedoa ; that Uie 
Jiharrana is commonly admmed as a fourth , and that some woplementarr 

matter and poems are reckoned as a 6fth. 
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5 Extracts from the Vedas ‘ 
Sirr-i-Albar , the greatest secret, being the ‘essence 
of four Veds of Hindoo scriptures, compiled by prince 
Dara Shekoh, manuBcnpt, m Howell and Stewart’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, for 1828 

Extracts from the Vedas, in theworlcs of Sir William 
Jones, tom vi, p 313—423, and 427, and m Asiat 
Researches, vol i, p 33 — SC, etc. 

These are imitations rather than translations, and 
consist of hymns in verse, preceded by a summary of 
their contents in prose Besides these, there are ver- 
sions of various passages from the Vedas in prose, and 
fragments which appear to be materials towards a dis- 
sertation on the primitive religion of the Hindoos. I 
cannot resist giving the following extracts 

THE GAVATRl, OR llOUEST VERSE OP THE VEDAS 
Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, 
(opposed to the visible luminary,) tbe godhead who illu- 
minates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom, all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright m our progress towards his 
holy seat ” 

“ What the sun and light are to this visible world, 
that are the supreme good and truth to the intellectual 
and invisible universe , and, as our corporeal eyes have 
a distinct perception of objects enlightened by the sun, 
thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, by meditat- 
mg on the light of truth, which emanates from the 
BciNO OF BEINGS that IS the hght by which alone our 
minds can be directed in tbe path to beatitude ’ 

There is one beautiful hymn, beginning, “ May that 
soul of mine, which mounts aloft in my waking hours 
as an ethereal spark, and which even m my slumber 
has a like ascent, soaring to a great distance, as an 
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emanation from the light of lights, he united hy devout 
meditation with the spirit supremely blest, and 'su- 
premely intelligent!” . ' ' 1 

It ends: “ There is one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without Ijody, parts, or passion; of infinite- 
power, wisdom, and goodness the maher and pre- 
server of all things, both visible,” etc. Sir 'Wllham 
Jones’s Works, vol. vi, p. 421, etc. 

. Jones, Abhandl. uber die Geschichtc,' Altcrtliii-^'' 
mer u. a. w. Asiens, liiga, I79i^l797, 4 Bde. 8vo; 
vol. i, p. ^5 ; Tol. iv, p. 14 — 28. • 

‘ 6 J'edantat jf 

The word Vctfmfa, signifies view, or object of the 
1 edas. Under this name there is an ancient vrork in 
Sanscrit, by I'yata etJaimmi, s.iid to have been com- 
posed above 2000 jears ago, and to contain an abstract 
and a guinUisence of all the ^’'eda8 brought together. 
This work Is also known In India, under the title of 
Purca Mimansa, that is, the first, most ancient enquiry, 
ifi opposition to the Utlera Mmtansa. The httcr J/i- 
inansa, which is called Itrahma Mimnnsa, is a philoso- 
phical-religious system. 

The great authoritj for its doctrine is the collection 
of.Sootras or Aphorisms, bearing the title oi lirandta- 
Sootra, 

The Bcholia.ts, who Iia\e commented ^iiiton the 
Jtrahma-Soulmi, ate, ItamUa^am, called the sacred 
(llUhi), l-pcrartl.a, the Ycmrahic CMagaralj, and 
olhtrs. 'llii- ino.I cclebratol !., Miarm, 

(.cc aWc icigc ■!) pheed hj Col.hnmkc at the hc- 
pitmioK or tlic niolli centorj. HI, cominuilarj 1 h tn 
the title arAYinrora'.Wiaoasa 'J-lil, |,„ 

h.d 1.00} caiMUodrr., amooj; ,h,im me miy mention 


5 ifrt * ruLo 
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l*^achespatt as one of the most esteemed His treatise 
IS entitled Bhamati, or 5 anrtca Bhashya Vthhaga 
Tins commentary is again illustrated by Analananda, 
mrjiamed } yasasrama, m Ins Vedanta Calpataru. 
Many other commenters are mentioned by Colebrooke 
in lus Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindoos, in the 
Transact of the Royal Asiatic Society, lol ii, p 7,8 
These religious dogmas are ascribed to Badarayana, 
^the Same with 1 yasa, Veda J yasa, Dteaipayana and 
Cn$hna Dieatpayana'*^ Tlic Soolras of Badarayana 
are divided into four books, Adhyaya, and each of 
these into four chapters, Pada 

The principal works upon the J edanta are I tdanla 
Panhhasha, by Dhanna Rajn Diksbita , A commentary 
upon the same hj the authors son, Ruma Crishna 
Dikshita, under tlie title 1 idanta Stc hamani 

1 edanta Jam, a very fimihar exposition of the 1e 
danta, by Sadananda 

Preface, by a Brahmin, to a translation of an abridge- 
ment of the Jedant, in Asiat Journ 1818, Nov p 
4(58—17^, and 1857, Oct p -IGl— ^GC. 

The Bengalee translation of the J edanl, or resolu- 
tion of all the J cds, the most celebrated and reserved 
work of Brahromical theology, establishing the unity | 
of the Supreme Being, and tliat he is the only object of 
worship, together with a prcfice by the translator 
(Ilammohiin Roy), Calcutta, 1815, 8\o, ISIG Ito^^ 
1817, llo A German translation was published m 
Bran s MiszcIIcn, 181 i, under the title Rcmniohoii Roy 
Auflosung des nf</<7rt/ odcr nller JJeds, des bcnihm 
testen und Tcrohrtcstcn M erks brammischcr Gottes 
gclchrthtit u 8 w Audi bc«ondcrs darnus abgedruckt, 
.rpMfi, 1818, Bto, andJoum Asut Cali xii.p 213— 

2 ID 


s la JO r» tier »i»i< lia ••ivjt e>l TV-m, 
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Under the tule of An Enquiry into the Spiritual Or 
ganisation or Soul of the World, there was pub- 
lished at Calcutta, 1818, 8vo in Sanscrit, the Vedanta 
3Iimansa according to Vyasa and Sanlara Acarya, by 
Lallulala Samta Kavi 

Vedanda S^ra, or Essence of the J^eda, Sanscrit, 
Calcutta, 1818, 4to 

Vedanta Sara Elements of Theology, according to 
the Vedas, by Sadananda Pancrajalacliaryya , with 
a commentirj by Ramabnshna Tirtlia, Calcutta Cdu 
cation Press, 1829 From Parbury, Allen, and Cos 
Catalogue 

Extract from the Brahma Mtmansa, by H Th 
Colebroohc, esq m Transact of the Rojal Asiatic 
Society, Tol ii, p 1— G9 

7 Upantshadt 

The literary history of India enumerates fiftj two 
Upantshads, or extracts of such portions of the 7 edas, 
as relate to argumentative theology Among these 
numerous Upamshadt those most frequently quoted, 
are, CIChhndo,>ya, Caushitact, I nhad^Aran yaca Aita- 
riyaca, TattUriyaca, Cathaca, Cat harallt, MuntTaca, 
Prat na S witas ir«/om, fta 7 hsya, and Arna 

The four Upamshads, hatha, Isa, Kaenn, and Mun- 
dala, edited by Uammoliun Ro^, and pnntcd at Cal- 
cutta in the Bengalee character, iMth an English trans 
lation, haic already been noticed under the 1 edat 
l/pantthad, in Bengalee character, j\fndras, 1818, 
8vo 

Copious extracts from this portion ofthc f edas may 
be found m Anqiiotil dii Perrons Vpnelhat, but tlicsc 
were made from the Persian, and cannot be altogctbcr 
relied on The Vjmethat, the Persian term for 
IjianttJnd, consists of fifty sections, subdivided into 
< i{*btj three Bra/ met, of invtnictinns which explain, 
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X Defeice of Hindoo Theism, in rPjdy to tlie attack 
efaa adfocate for idolatry at Madras, (’nhuttn, 1817, 
Sto. m Bengali. 

A Second Defence of the Monotheistical System of 
the Tetif, m reply to on apology for the prcRont state 
of Hindoo -worship, Calcutta, 1817, 8vo. inllcngnll. 

An Apology for the Pursuit of ruml Beatitude, 
independently of "Brahinanical Observances, Calcutta, 
1820, 8to. in Bengali. 

8. Upatedas 

.Tbe Upatedas, from Upa, joined to, appended ts, 
are a cf eupplementaiy Vedas, said to be ini=s*> 
dhiAj deduced from the Vedas. There are four rf 
then. The first comprises the theory of disorders 
medicinef, with the practical method of curing diseasa. 
Tlie second on music, in the more extensile 
the words it is chiefly useful in raising the lainiljt. 
devotion to the felicity of the divme nature. 
third treats on the fabrication and use of area 
implements of war. The fourth explains 
mechanical arts and handicrafts, for the 
of such as exercise them. Of their more " 

tents, however, we have as yet no accurate ^ 
tion ; indeed it is believed that they are 
"W. Jones’s Works, tom. 1 , p 358. ” 

Upon music, as forming apart of the 
Hindoos, there is a treatise by Sir Waji,' 

On the Musical Modes of the Hindooi ' 
Kesearches, tom in, p 55, and in his 
p. 413, From this a German 
made, under the title of Ueber die Muja 
vonF* H. v. Dalberg, Erfurt, 1802 ^ 
lection of popular Indian ballads. ' 
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tlieology, was translated into Persiao hy Mohammed 
Darah Shelnh, the brother of Atirengzeh, and thereby 
first made known to^ the profane A specimen of this 
IS gn. en in Anquetil du Perron, Reclierches histonques 
et geographiques sur Unde, tom. ii, and m German 
111 the Sammlung asiatischer Originalschnftcn, Bd i, 
p 273 — 315 Another fragment of it is found m 

White’s Institutes of Tamerlane, Osford, 1783, 4to 
translated from two Persian manuscripts in the pos- 
session of Sir Broughton Rouse, formerly governor of 
Bengal, and another m the preface to Halhed’s Code 
of Gentoo Law, London, 1781 
An extract from the Upneh hat is given by Lan- 
guinais, in the Mag Encyclop an is, tom in, v, vi, 
under the title of Analyse de FOupnel hat, par M Ic 
Comte Langiunais, which is reprinted in the Journ 
Asiat Cah x, p 213 — 236, vol xi, p 2G5, -vol 
<344, rol xiti, 15, and vol xiv, 71 , and again, sepa- 
rately, La Religion des Indoux, selon les Vtdah, ou 
Analjse de i Act, pubh6e par M Anquetil du 

Perron en 1802, par M le Comte Latpumais, Pans, 
1823, 8vo 

A word in favour of the authenticity and value 
of the Upnekhata, by Niklas Muller, in his Appen- 
p dices to his treatise on the Glauben, Wissen und 
'Kunst der alten Hindus, Bd i 

Considerations upon the Upnek'hat, and the forma- 
tion and character of this theological treatise of the 
Hindoos, by Tnedr Mayer, in his Brahma, oder die 
Religion der Indier als Brahmaismus, Leipzig, ISOS, 
8vo p 7— ’15 See again, J G Rhode uber rehg 
Bildung, Mythologie und Philosopliie der Hindus, 
Leipzig, 1827, 2 B 8vo 

In tlwft place also we may wititpiluce the \\xrxx follow- 
ing works, by Ranimohun Roj 
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D ledangas 

/Ingas, memljer, or Vedangas, memliors of the 
7 edas, supplements to the bod^ of the Vedas, six 
m number, teicb the nrl of pronunciation, grammar, 
prosody, the explanation of obscure and unusual ex- 
pressions of the Vedas, astronomy, and the rites and 
ceremonies to be observed in religion To these 
belong the prosody of Pingala, the grammar of Panmi, 
the treatise ujion astronomy called 6urt/a, X-ildwatt, 
by Bhanard Chdryya, etc 

to Upangas 

The Upangas, four m number, contain the Hindoo 
learning upon logic, moral philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and history 


PURANAS 

Parana, Puranam, Puranon, history of life, poetical 
representations of Indian mythology, and fabulous 
history The Puranas bold an eminent rank in the re- 
ligion and literature of the Hindoos Possessing, like 
the Vedas, the credit of a divine origin, and scarcely 
inferior to them in sanctity, they exercise a more 
extensive and practical influence upon Hindoo society 
They regulate their ntual, direct their faith, and 
supply in popular legendary tales materials for their 
credulity To European scholars they recommend 
themselves on other accounts , as they have been con 
sulered to contain not only the picturesque and mytho- 
logical part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury 
of extensive and valuable historical remains, whose data 
reach bach at least neatly to the deluge The Puranas 
include ancient traditions respecting the gods, religious 
doctrines and rites, the creation, the ages of the world, 
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cosmography*, and the genealogy and history of the 
ancient kings, as well as the deeds of their suc- 
cessors*. Many of these Puranas or traditions treat 
only of some part of these subjects, while others take 
in the whole circle. Most of them relate a portion of 
the history of the gods, which they narrate very cir- 
cumstantially. 

The Puranas are considered nearly as ancient as 
the Vedas, >Tlicy are divided into two classes, con- 
taining eighteen each. The Puranas of the first and 
higher class set forth in detail the attributes and 
powers of Krishna Dicaipayana. The Puranas be- 
longing to this class arc said to contain four hundred 
thousand sJolas, or one million six hundred thousand 
lines. Tea of them compnsc the love and history of 
Sidrrn, four of Mshnu, and two of Bra?itna. Two 
others, named /fgm, sing (he praises of the sun and 
of fire. The eighteenth is the Jihagaeatn, or Life of 
Crlslina, which crowns the whole senes". 

The actual operation of these works upon the minds 
of a vast portion of mankind, and the reputation they 
bear for high antiquity and historical worth, entitle 
them to a full and c.'indid investigation. A plan has 
nccordingl) been adopted for submitting the whole of 
them to annUsis, the result of which, as regards one of 

• Tb« iMlian efthe rurwuaf KlibB;lo(««^pby Iictlleil ilAu CianJa, 

or ilAiirdiia Cvu. 

' Fire ot tli« iDort imporuotof aro c&lIeJ ibo PaAitrhatiXehaaa. 

* I itrj I’artna trtits of li«c ivijectt ibo crvobon of Uic oajTtrto, lu 

aod lb« rrsoTtCion ofwoililf, <b« of (oli ia>l Ixroei , 

ehroofilr^. toeonlis; tn • rilmlooi tjitra , tml heroic hntsry>reau>Qisj 
Uic •ehwretntBtt of (!<s>i;oJt bereo Si»eo »»th con* 

Uiai a coiiEo^ey, with eiylhologtrsl bM heroic huloTr, the «oiti whidi 
tor lh»« l tU mty bol oarprly h« c«iop»«4 lo th« Orecua Ibmpo ^ 
«« Colrhrwoto * t »«y oa li* «»ii»cnt, etc. la AialK^ Itneurhei, ,el. 
»ii. p.5« , i»4 Sir W ira Joetoo Wort* »cl I. p KO, M 
netcaichc*. *ol 1, 11.051 
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tliein, was coramumcatcd to the Asntic Society of 
Calcutta by its secretary , the present Boden professor 
The VtsJinu Purana, it appears from this account, is a 
work of sec^rial character, inculcating the preferen- 
tial adoration of I'ishnu The legendary portion, 
although considerable, is less extravagant than in most 
of the Puranas, and the genealogical and historical 
sections, contain much cunous and \aluable matter 
Professor Wilson docs not consider tins Parana to be 
older than the middle of tbc tenth century, though 
a^owedlj compiled from older materials The liiston 
cal portion is referred to ancient and apparently tra 
ditionary memonals Upon the whole, it is considered 
as perhaps the most rational and \aluable of the class 
of works to which it belongs * 

The names of single Puranas are given in detail by 
Sir William Jones (Works, vol i, p 360, or, Asiatic 
Kesearches, vol i, p 352, 8vo edition), bj Sauite 
Croix, in his translation of Ezur Veiam , and Hamil 
ton and Langles, in the Catalogue of manuscripts 
Their statements, however, differ 
‘ Catalogue of ten Puranas, presented to the London 
Asiatic Society, by colonel Tod See Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i.jj 613 

For a general account of the Puranas the reader 
may consult Asiatic Researches, vol vui, p 480, (Hall 
Lit Zeit, 1816, Oct No 247), and Craufurds Re 
searches on India, vol i, p 187 
For a long time only four complete Puranas were 
accessible to Europeans, through a Tamulic translation 
from the Sanscrit namely Sayicon Kandon, Kurmon, 
and Bagaiadoiu To these have been added, in some- 
thing less than sixteen years, the Mahahhhraia and 
Ramayana, which, with the Dlmgatata, are among 


As at c Jonnal Ap 1 1825 p 458 
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llic most celebrated ; and arc now well known to 
Europeans bj tran«lations of long extracts and com- 
plete cpi'odcs. 

1 . Dkngarata * 

Jingaraclort, or ll/i(igaea/a, lakes its name froln 
Jifingarat, the ruler, one of the appellations of Krishna, 
'llic poem consists of twehc iilantl/ias, or books, 
and contains the histor) of J ishntt, as Kruhna, who 
bore that surname. Tliej arc attributed to Krii/ma 
Dirnipi^yana, under the ap|tcllation of Veda-tyfua, or 
mrrel) / ydso, the compiler, who is said to hate hted 
in the ninth century. Cohhrookc, however, from 
its st^le, considers it of later date, and ascribes it to 
Vopadesa. 

A copj of the l\hagarata in Dcsan‘gari,of os 
well as two others m Itengalec, are m the Ilojal 
Tiibrar) at Pans See Hamilton and Eanglts Cata- 
logue dcs m»s. Sanscrits, p 0, and Notice aiir un iiianu- 
sent dll cMToyf par M Duvnn- 

Cr! A It Socifclc \<iati(|ue, par M Ihimoiif, (lU, in the 
dottmal Asiatique, tom. an, Juilkt, Ib-kl, p iO, ^t 
Ocfobrr, p. IHJ 

H<(1(Xions sur I'agnrothtn* par Pcgiiigrirs, m the 
Ml moires de I .\caili mic d< ^ Imcnptinn* tom xxxviii, 
p 3|lJ,— see hkcwi*e the MonthU IUticw, 17SS, 
vol. Ixxix, p. .VM— and Pr ‘'chirgri s Uc*chirhte 
der l.itrrttiir, to! i.p IN). 

hjweinwiH of the llhagnxnUVvrttKn will Ik ftiunil in 
Asiatic lle>iarcliri, in lhe%«jagr» de S„tu»rrU, and 
the first thirteen •tfophrit in Paul a s. |tartli< h'mj'n 
Ajj/irtru/Hiw, p. |7i. 

/ti-oro on Dwtrine I>iTine, Outrage imbm 
Ca«oni<i«e, s ir 1 * tre ‘'upri j-m , !c* dieux, 1 <-t g,' a-n. le« 
Imnmri, |<~* di«rr*e» parlies derwrnit r*, etc. raili.it 
dll ‘'sn»cfH rn Tarvud, rt d i *1 araf**;! rn 1 mi eai*. |var 
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un Malabar chrfetien, nommc Marulas Poulle, en 17G9) 
Pubbfe par M Poucber d Obsomille, Pans, 1788, 8vo 
According to Hamilton this is only an extract, of winch 
the beginning alone is tolerably faithful It is trans 
lated into German m the Sammlung asiatischer 
Ongmalschriften, 2uncA, 1791, B i, p 1 — 21G 

a Dialogue of I\ara(ta nilh Brahma 

Uebersetzung ernes ungcdruchten Prigments des 
Dagatadam (Dialogue of Naradet with Brahma), by 
J Ith, in Ins translation of the JZsour-l edam fromSte 
Croix, 2?ern, 1779, 2 Bdc 8ro toI n, p 229 — 212 

$ Marriage of Jiukmxni 

Manage do Ruhmnt, tir6 du Bhaghataia, in Me- 
langes do LittCrature Sansente par A Langlois, p 85 
—1 19 Buhnnn, the golden, was the daughter of king 
BItthmalo, in licr shape Lalshmi descended to the 
earth, nhen her husband llthnu, ns hrtshna, dwelt 
ahiong mankind Tins episode recites the espousals 
of these deities upon the earth 


2 yfahahharat 

Mahi BhArala, or, as M ard writes it, Muhahharuiu, 
that IS, the great lU Irata, is a gigantic I pic jiocm 
m eighteen cantos, and of more than one hundred 
thousand tlolas, gcncroll) of two lines each It is 
ascrilict! to the Brahman AnsAnn Btraipaymm / yasa, 
nnd said to be al»mit four thousand jears old' 

I 1 »ivl I , la 

►IU» tl..» *f »-« UftM tasV ik« ino jmi ll , r-rntt 

t«! n.tl 1 U tSc |i AvI IMjiwy t t»tuj 

•« , l „i ,1. , r 
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"Whether this be the case or not, it appears certain, 
from the various translations of separate parts of it 
U’hich have been made, that it is a composition not 
more rematkable for the infonnation it affords respect- 
ing ancient manners, and habits of feeling, than for 
the grandeur of conception, and spirit of poetry, which, 
notwithstancUng much that is offensive to our ideas of 
good taste, are everywhere manifest *. 

Its principal subject is a history of the misfortunes 
of a race of kings, descended from the great Sharata, 
who was banished the city of Hasiinapura, and wan- 
dered about for a long time in miseiy 5 but at length, 
by the assistance of KrisknOf became victorious, and 
again happy. 

A number of beautiful episodes are interwoven ; and 
■what the pandits say of the Sanscrit language, in 
which it is preserved, may be said of the IHah& 
“ It is a deep and noble forest, abounding in 
delicious ftuits and fragrant Bowers, shaded and 
watered by perennial springs •. 

The contents of this poem are given in detail in the 
Catalogue desmss. Sanscrits, by Hamilton and Lang- 
Ics, p. G3 — G-I, and in Will, '\^'a^d’s ^^ew of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, second edition, vol. i, 
p. 513 — 55“. 

Anquctil du Perron Rccherclics historiques ct geo- 
graphiques sur Tlndc, Berlin^ 1787, 4to. tom. ii, 
p. 297, 533. 

Policr M)thologie Jes Indicns, vol. i, p. S95, 
llcercn's Researches on the Indians, last edition, 
in the original German, or in the French and English 
translation ^ 

• ¥«« Jovmi, %'SW,T’ Vtti. ^ 

* Tlj« o«i«r jttil »p*c •<» i&e >t Ktnm- jT»de»n, 

ligtl. la »<5i t.<Ki lo N»1 b». wIkIj bi-1 alreij, a;<pean.! 

rrofmor 1^057 of Perl a bit led t® am Ut ib« of iii« Dt),,,.,. 
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Craufard’a Researches on India, vol. i, p. 187. 
Asiatic Journal, 1817, Alay, p. 425. 

This poem is held in high esteem throughout India, 
and translated into many of the oriental languages. It 
was rendered into Persian at the command of Achar 
the Great, and from this % ersion the contents are given 
in English in the Ayeen-Akberi, vol. ii, p. 100. 

Aper 9 u d’un Memoire sur la traduction Persane du 
MahabJtarata^ faite par ordre de I’empereur Djelal- 
eddin Mohammed Akhar, par M. Schulz, in the Journal 
Asiatic, 1825, Aout, p. IIO — 117; Sept. 129 — 138. 
This translation is by Abou’lfizl, Visir to Achar, and 
exists in manuscript in the Bibliotheque du Roi. In 
the notice of Sanscrit manuscripts it is quoted under the 
htle of Altai Muhaherat, i.e. liber ingentium prceliorum. 
• An extraordinary beautiful Sanscrit manuscript of 
tlic Mnhabharata, in twelve volumes, is described in 
the Supplement to'HoncIl and Stewart's Oriental Ca* 
talogue, for 1827, p. 90. 

The History of PerUhta, translated by Dow, con* 
tains an extract from the Mahabharat. 

Mahabharat (in Sungskrit), Calcutta, 1801—1600, 
4 >ols. in 12mo. 

a. Introduction and Separate Booka, 

Mahalh^rati exordium cum verslone, in Otlim. 
PranVii Cbrcstomntliia Sanscrita, vol. i, p. 3, 

The first book of the Mahabharat, translated into 
tiic Bengalee, Calcutta, 1812, 2 vols. 4lo; also 4 vols. 
in 8io. 

A literal transhition of the first section of the first 
book, by Mr. Charles M'ilUns, will be found in the 

tiiCone* of lh« 5ati(n, tfco R*pe of I)nu;»idi, and Arjuoa'a 
Jooreoy 19 In lI,a»«B. rfofestor IlMrin, >n a maouvnpt aJJ.iion 
f«Ti»ed from Sim for tW trsBaliiioa of l.u Arniie N auoo» now 
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Annals of Oriental Literature, London^ 1820, vol. i. p. 
65-SG; vol. 11 , p. 278—296; vol. hi, p. 450—461; 
and a notice of it by Bopp, in tlie Getting, gel. Anz. 
1821, St. 54, 55. 

’ The first four boolcs of tbe jMahahharat, translated 
into Bengalee, and printed at Serampoor, ISOI, 4 vols. 
12mo. 

The scTentli book of the Mahabarat, translated into 
Persian, manuscript, in Howell and Stewart’s Catalogue 
of Oriental Literature, London, 1828, 

Epitodes and Extracts. 

The episodes of the Mahabharaf, are called UpaJe- 
hyhnbnt, and the five most esteemed of them are named 
in India, the fuc precious stones. 

aa. Dhagaiat-Gtta. 

The Bhagacal'Gita, or, according to Ward, the 
Bhugutu^Dschita, that is, the divine song, gives, in the 
form of a discourse between the god Krishna and his 
pupil Arjma, which they hold in the midst of an unde- 
cided battle, a full and most curious exposition of the 
lialf-mjlbologicai, half-pbilosopbical pantheism of the 
Brahmans, and a general view of the whole mystic 
theology of the Hindoos. A. W. Schlcgel calls this 
episode the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly 
philosophical poem, that the whole range of literature 
known to us has produced*. Sir. Milman observes, 
that it reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or 
Lucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric 
epic**. In point of poetical conception, there is some- 

< loJiwbtn llibl U, 3. p 219. 

* a capiul artic1« lo Um Quvtetl; rol. xlv, p 1. ascnl>««l 

ta tbit ^Dllcuan, to«bich 1 am iBlcbicdforneirb tbe whole of tbe al>OTe. 

alto.Catalo^e i]et mu. SiaicnU. p t9, aoJ Hccbcrtbct AnUKjeei. 
tom t, p 291 
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thing singularly striking and magnificent, in the intro- 
duction of this solemn discussion on the nature of the 
godhead and the destiny of man, in the midst of the 
fury and tumult of the dvil war in which it occurs. 
This episode is said to be an interpolation of later date 
than the giant epic, of which it forms a part; and if so, 
it is allied with great address to the main subject of 
the poem. “ On the whole, the Bhagacat-Gita is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and the most character-^ 
istic works we hare received from the East. As a re- 
cord of religious and philosophical opinion it is in- 
valuable 5 and if the progress of Sanscrit criticism 
should hereafter he able to fix, with any certainty, the 
date of this episode, it would throw light on the whole 
history of Indian civilisation*.” 

An analysis of this poem is given in an interesting 
article in the Monthly Review, 1787, vol. Ixxvl, p. 19S 
and 205; by Langlois, in his Monumens Litt^raires de 
I'Inde; and another, with metrical specimens, in the 
article in the Quarterly Review just referred to. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of London, there 
is a Sanscrit ma. embellished with miniatures, under 
the title of The iJ/iag5»apad-GiVa and jDeri Mahatmya. 

The Bhagavat-GUa was printed in Sanscrit, Cal” 
cutta, 1815, 8to; and 1818, 8 vo. 

The B/iagtat-Geela, OT Dialogues ofKreeshna and 
Arjoon, in eighteen lectures, with notes, translated from 
the original in the Sanskreet, or ancient lanmiage of 
the Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins, London, 1785, large 
4to. A critique upon this wOrk will be found in the 
Monthly Review, l787k In Trench, Le BaghtaU 

• Quarterlj Ueview, J. c 

' This was the first work translated from the Sanscrit into any European 
Xhe’iUDg ftites.'fcattne tntssionary John, in a letter to Rudiger, 
wnles.that\\Tlk>n5. in rtu» vMwoa.has tnUodneed many European notitms 
not in the onjinal. and entirely cpp«ed to the Hindoo life and genius. 

1 hough I ha»« found no other authonty for this opinion, its correctness 
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Geeta, ou Dialogues de Krgeshna et d'Atjoon, conte- 
nant un precis de la reli^on et de la morale des In- 
diens, traduit du Samscrit, langue sacree des Brames, 
en Anglais, par Charles Wdldns, et de I'Anglais en 
Fran^ais, par Parraud, Paris, 1787, Sto; German, in 
the Sammlung Asiat. Onginal-schnften, Zurich, 1801, 
8vo; Bd. i, p. 331 — 330; and by Fr. Majer, in Jul. 
Klaproth's Asiat. Magaxin, Bd. i, p. 406 — 453. A 
Russian translation ^ras published at Moscoto, 1788, 
Svo. 

A new and improved edition of the English transla- 
tion appeared m 1809, under the title of RAngupud- 
geeltt, or dialogues between Krishna and Arjuna, ex- 
tracted from the Mahaharut, printed at Khisurpoor 
near Calcutta, 1809. 

Some passages of the English version were turned 
into Gorman metre, by Fr. Schlcgel ; and will be found 
in his work, under the head of'Aus dem ilAo^oro?- 
gUa!' Eeber dic'Sprache und ‘Wcisheit der Indier, 
p. 281— GOT. 

Bhagaradgita; lecliones, in Othm. FranUi Chrosto- 
mithia Sanskrita, vol. i — x\ii; ibid, ii, 4. p. 115. 

iJ//<7goraf7gitrt: loc.a selccta cum \cr3ione, ibid, h, 3, 
p, 83—115. 

Jihagadad-Gita, id cst,0«^«V«9» sive almi Am4- 
»(c ct Arjuna: colIo([uiutn dc rebus dninio, Hharatea: 
episoihum. Tcxlum rcccnsmt, annotationcs criticas 
iMcna proLaljU, if w* coatidct liow lutte Inown iLe o( 

their iDttilutioBi. to I (heir Iiieratnic. Ttiit free intercourte wlucb lias Iia<l 
n pailnal greulb belwten »5>o teamed casK of lodia anl the liierati of 
Lurope, was then in iis infauejr The pnesU yarded iheir sacred books 
wiib jealous care from siraojere Tbe tnnslator bad to rontcDd with the 
obscurities of a lan^age confessedly one of the most difl* cull to Faro- 
peaas tod which the l)rabm*Q»ij<eDl tbeir Iires in studyios These cir. 
eumiunces, 4Q I many others which lotshk be enumerated, rendered the 
task of this lencrable Sanscrit scholar tenfold more difheult than wbat it 
would now be, tnlwiU lead lu nthet to wonder at bis cmioetit success 
in the Herculean }sl>our he codntook than to carp at its slight llemisbes 
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et interprctationem Latmam adjecit, Aug Gull a 
Sclilegel, Bonn, 1823, 8vo , reviewed by Fr Bopp in 
tbe Getting gel Am 1824, St 37, 38 Upon this cri- 
tic s statements Langlois published some remarks m 
the Journal Asiatique, and* this called forth Observa- 
tions sur la Critique du Bharagad Gita, ins^ree dans 
le Journal Asiatique, par M A W de Schlegel, 
Journ Asiat tom ix, p 3 Lettre a hi le President 
du Conseil de la Soci^te Asiatique, et reponse aux ob 
serrations de hi A W de Schlegel, par hi Lan- 
glois, m the Journ Asiat tom ix, p 185 The Latin 
version is spoken of in the Quarterly Review, vol ii 
p 7, by one of the most elegant Latin scholars of the 
present day, as composed witli singular elegance and 
dexterity 

Ueber die unter dem Namcn Bhagatctd Gita be 
kannte Episode des Mahabharata, von ilh v Hum 
boldt, Berlin, 1826, 4to The writer just referred to 
calls this “ a remarkably able and profound disquisi 
tion on the philosophy as well as tlic poetry of tlie 
Bhagatat 

Ueber die Bhagaiad Gtta, hlit Bezug auf die Bcur 
tbeilung der Scblegelschen Ausgabe im Pariser Asia 
tiscben Journal, nus cinen Briefe von Hni Staats- 
immster von Humboldt — In Schlegel’s Indiscber Bi- 
bbotbekll 2 p 218 — 258 3 p 32S 

A Persian translation m manuscript, is mentioned in 
Howell and Stewarts Oriental Catalogue for 1827, 
Suppl No 44‘39, under the following title ShrtBhag 
vat, a translation from Shansknt into Persian the 
Discourses of Arjun and Kree^hna 

bh The Ihttory of Nafa King of Nxshadha andhittVife 

Dnmajantx 

This 13 another episode from the MahabJiarat, of 
which It forms part of the third book It is entirely of 
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a difTercnt cist from tlic la^t, and is said to partake 
rather of the manner of our own Spenser, llian of the 
philosophic tone of the Bhagaiai-Gtta A sovereign, 
named YudhissJdlnra, the eldest of the five sons of 
Pamht, IS an exile in the wilderness, where he and his 
brothers arc doomed to pass twelve jears, accordin" to 
an engagement he had entered into with his opponent 
Duryudhaun, with whom he had lost at dice '1 he sa^'C 
^yrli 1 asdasva hears liim company , and, to ainusc and 
console him, relates the historj of king Nnla, who, like 
himself, had lost his empire and vrcalth by plajing at 
dice, but in the end became fortunate and hippy 

The critic* from wjiom is chiefly borrowed the notice 
of tlieif//fl^«rf7t-Gi/rt,(and who so well able to judge’) 
calls this a poem full of* the most pithetic interest, 
and adefs, tfiaf if my portion of /ndian song fiifherto 
translited into the European languages is likely to 
aTTest geneTi\ atxcn'iion, it is tVns tile, ivViicVi 

wants onl} a poets hind to transplant it, in us living 
freshness, to our foreign climate For though, indeed, 
Indian poetry m general must alwajs lose much of its 
native interest with us, from its foreign associations and 
learned character, yet, as the same writer observes, 
“there areuniTCrsal feelings, which he mthc VQry depth 
of our common nature, — iflcctions and passions of wlncli 
the language is as universal as the shape ainJ linea- 
ments of mm, and when poetry m however t-emote a 
region, speaks this general dialect of the hea^t, it will 
command attention, and excite a pleasing or a thnllmg 
interest Such appears to be the case with the. episode 
of Nala 

The following outline of the subject of this poem, is 
given word for word fiom the same article m the Quar 
terly 

» The Rev H 11 M Iman la Qaarteilr Rev ew vol xlv p 53 
whom moat of what follows on this poem is cop cd verbatim 
O 
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Nala, tlie monarch of Nishadlia, centred in his per- 
son all the noble qualities which could distinguish an 
Indian monarch. He surpassed all kings in justice, all 
men in beauty; and he was unrh ailed in the manage- 
ment of horses. Bhima, the king of Vidarbha (Berar), 
possessed an only daughter, the most* beautiful and 
most modest of her se^ — the gentle Damajanti. Like 
the knights and ladies of old, these two perfect beings 
become mutually enamoured, each from the fame of the 
other’s admitable qualities : hut instead of human am- 
bassadors — the faithful squire or the adventurous hand- 
maid, — Indian poetry furnishes the enamoured prince 
with a very different kind of confidante. Wandering 
in the woods, Nala beholds a flock of birds with golden 
wings, who offer to comey the tidings of his passion to 
the ear of the princess. Nala could not refuse a pro- 
posal so courteous, and at the same time so acceptable. 
Flen away the rejoiciog, to Vidarbha straight they flew, 

To Vidarhha’s stately city ; there by Danajajiti’s feet, 

Down with drooping plumes they settled ; and she gazed upon the 
flock, 

\VoDdenog at their forms so graceful, where amid her maids she s.ai. 
Sportirely began the damsels all around (o chase the birds; 
Scattenng flew the swans before her, all about the lovely grove 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens, every one her bird pursued; 

But the swan that through the forest gentle Damajanli followed, 
Suddenly in human language spake to Damajanti thus : 

“ Damajanti, in Vidarbha dwells a noble monarch, Nala, 

Fair m form as the Aswinas, peerless among men u he— 

Like Kandharba in his beauty, like a god jn human form— 

Truly if that thou wett wedded to this man, O peerless pnneess ! 
BeauUful would be thy children, like to him, thou slender maid. 
\Yehave seen gods and gattdhatvas,men,the serpents, andilie lUsbis', 
Alt we’ve seen, but ne’er the equal have we seen of noble Nala 
Pearl art thou among alt women, Nala is the pride of men ” 


» In the original, according lo out translators, tins is a far less poetic 
bird , and no must crave penoissioa for once to turn our • geese into loans,' 
* InlermeiJiate beings in Indian in)tLnlo<.v 
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They receive a favowraHe answer from the princess, 
and take flight. 

As in ancient Greece, or as in feudal romance, the 
kings of all the earth, and all the chiefs or warriors 
who aspire to the hand of this blameless Helen of the 
East, are summoned to a solemn assemblage, called the 
Siiayambara, or self-election, where the princess is to 
designate the favoured suitor by throwing a wreath of 
flowers round his neck. The roads to the court of 
Vidarbha are crowded with rajahs and kings; and 
groan beneath the weight of steeds, and cars, and ele- 
phants. Nala, of course, is among the first; but on 
his way he encounters four formidable and unexpected 
rivals, Indra the god of the firmament, Agni the god of 
fire, Varuna the god of the waters, Yama the god of 
the infernal regions. They declare that they have de- 
scended from heaven to seek the hand of the lovely 
Damajanti; and they adjure the enamoured Kala, by 
his piety and dutiful allegiance to the gods, to under- 
take the ungracious task of bearing their message of 
love to the fair, Nala remonstrates; but piety tri- 
umphs over passion. He is suddenly, by the divine 
aid, transported into the bower of the princess 

There he sew Vrdiibha’s maiden, girt wilt »U het vicgtu bandt, 
Bright in beauty, full of softness, worthy of her noble blood; 

Every limb m round proportion, slender sides and lovely eyes , 

Even the tnooo’s soft glean despising, la her own o’erpowermg 
brightness : 

As he gazed, his love grew wanner to die softly smiling maid, 

\ et to keep his tmlh, his daly, all his passion he suppressed. 

He delivers the message of the gods ; but the maiden, 
in this delicate situation, permits her candour to pre- 
vail over her bashfulness, and declares that, even in 
^le presence o5 t'ne gofis, ^le noVie 

Nala. But a new difficulty arises ; the assembly is met 
at the Svvayambara, all the royal suitors are in arraj, 
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niid Dimajinti discovers, to lu.r dismaj, five Nalas, 
for each of the deities had assumed the form, the fea- 
tures, the dress of the king of Nishadha She ad- 
dresses the deities m a supplicating hjinn 
NV lOi her words and wnh her ^pint uiteretl she her humble prayer, 
Foldii g both her hands and trembling, to the gods the maiden spahe 
The gods are moved with compassion, they stand con- 
fessed, pure (literally suie si/r/ort), tv itli eyes tint do 
not close, with chaplets of celestial amaranth, their feet 
not touching the ground, their bodies casting no 
shadow The form of the mortal Nala is distinguished 
hy the opposite of all these cclcstnl attributes He is 
not free from the dust and heat of earth, his feet press 
the ground, his body casts a shadow 
MoJeslly t) e large eyed maiden lifted up h s garments hem, 

Round his sloulders drew she I ghtly the bright zone of radiant 
flowers 

1 he assembly breaks up amid the applause of tlie gods, 
ond the jealous lamentations of the unsuccessful suitors 
The nuptials are celebrated Nala and his bride are 
blessed with two children Nah is the model of all 
virtue, beloved by Ins subjects, pious to the gods, a 
diligent reader of the four Vedas, even of the fifth — 
he at length performs the Aswameda, the celebrated 
sacrifice of the horse, the height of Indian devotion 
But ‘ the course of true love never doth run smooth ’ 
The gods, on their return from the Swajambara, bad 
met the fierce and vindictive Kali and another deity, 
who, enraged to find themselves too late, and jealous 
of the success of Nala, swore deep and eternal ven 
gcance But evil spirits have no power over the 
blameless , offence must be committed before they can 
possess themselves of the soul of man In unlucky 
hour Nala is guilty of a nameless act of impurity in the 
omission of a ceitam ablution the demon Ivali at once 
enters into him, Ins understanding is perverted, his 
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disposition changcdj-anil'’one lingering >-irtue, tlio lo\e 
of Damajanti alone remains. lie plajs at dice with 
his unnatural brother Pushbara — Closes bis wealth, pa- 
laces, provinces, his kingdom, his very clothes. Da- 
inajanti had fortunately seiacd an opportunity of send- 
ing her children, under the care of the chief charioteer 
(the master of the Jiorse), to her father's court. IVIiat 
stake remains to the ruined gambler? none but Dima- 
janti herself. Ihc brother proposes the Imzard; but 
tiic demoniac has not yet lost that last holy affection. 
They arc driven together into the wilderness — with 
hut one garment between them; for a bird flew avray 
with the only one Nal-i had retained, mocking the 
spendthrift gambler— and proscribed by an edict, winch 
makes it a capital crime to afford them any succour, or 
to receive them under any roof. Kali persu.idcs hts 
miserable wife to abandon /iim to Ins fatCtand retire to 
her father's court. It is our fault if vre have entirely 
marred the cxc\uisitc pathos of her reply. 

Truly dl my ticari u IreAici^, »r<I my tioking menUn fijl, 
hen, O king, ihy deipcrate counsel once 1 think do, once ngoin 
Itobbed of kingdom, robbed of net ts, naked, nom mUi tlnnt and 
hunger, 

SI all I leare thee in the forest, shall I wander from thee far* 

U hen thou, sad ami famine stricken, (hinkcst of ihy former bhst 
In the wild wood, O my husband, I will soothe thy weanneas 
Like a wife is no physician, m a tuic so sad as thine, 
hltilicine none is like her kindness— Nala, speak 1 not iJ»e truth h 
Nala promises that they ^Inll not part, but the evil 
spirit within him strives to overpower this last virtue 
Tile frtntic man determines to abandon licr while she 
IV slttjnng; lie cuts off ]>art of the single gannent 
they po<st.«s, ami leaves her half naked, and lying on 
the hard earth. Once be turns hack to lake a parting 
look— 

ktl 1 1 » tn.«l Ixart ««^mi tutl 

On tSe slum’xrin; DacvijVMi |pai a;, »ajiy wept l^ekirg 
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Thou, that sun or wind hath never roughly visited, my lov’d one, 

On the hard earth in a cahin sleep’s!, with no protecting friend. 
When she see« her severed garment, shg, that ever smiled so sweetly. 
Will not all her senses fail her: loveliest how will 't fare with her? 
How will ’t fare with Bhima’s daughter, lonely, by her lord abandoned, 
Wandering in the savage forest, where wild beasts and serpents dwe)l’ 

He entreats the protection of all the gods and genii, 
but rests his chief trust in a still surer safeguard. 
Noblest, may they all protect thee, best of all thy virtue guard thee 
The Strength of Damajanti, through which she is ena- 
bled 

To trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 

Infamous bills, and sandy perilous wilds, 
is her deep, and ardent, and self-regardless love fo* 
her faithless husband. 

Damajanti woke^tbe beauteous, m the wild wood, full of dread, 
When *he did not see her husband, overpowered tvidi grief and psm 
Loud she shriek'd in her first anguish— tVhere art thou, Nishadba’s 
king'* 

flighty Vingl my w\e protectotl Aht my lord, dasert’st thou me^ 
Oh 1 I’m lost, undone for ever, helpless in the wild wood left 
Taiihful once to every duty wert thou, king, and true itt word ; 

True in word art thou, to leave me, slomhenug id the forest thus’ 
Couldst thou then depart,fotsaking thy weak, faithful, once-loved wife, 
Her that never sinned against thee, now, alas ! so sinned against ’ 

O, I fear, thou famous conqueror, show thee to me, oh, my lord; 
Yes, I see thee — there I see thee — there thou art, Nishadha’s king 
In the strawwhytbus conceal thee? why no answer’ speak, my lord, 
W herefore now, like one forsworn, thus sternly stayest thou aloof’ 

When I come beseeching to ihee.wiltthwi not console nor cheer me’ 
Tor myself I will not sonow, not for aught to roe befslls 
Thou art all alone, my husband; I will only mourn for thee 
llow sTill ’t fare with thee, my Nala, thirsting, fenushed. Cunt with 
hunger. 

At eve on some hard root reposing, and no more beholding me 7 
Her adventures are os strange and various as e>er 
^ liappened to errant damsel in romance. She is in dan- 
ger from a terrible serpent; is saved by a liuntsman, 
only to fall into more peril from his unhallowed desires : 
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she prays for tlhine succour, and the lustful Imntsmnn 
falls dead at her feet. 

She then descends into a quiet valley, inhabited by a 
fraternity of Sanjasis, Gymnosophists or hermits, uho 
arc clothed in the bark of trees. In nmaietnent at her 
beauty they worship her as a divinity. 

Tear not tliou, oh blessed spirit I 

Spcalc, oil thou I of form so beauteous; who art thou, and what thy 
purpose? 

As thy noble form we guze on, as we gaze on thy bright eyes, 

In amaze we stand and wonder: freely breathe, and watl no more. 
Of the wood art thou the goddess? or the inouiilain*godde$s thou? 
Or the nver-nympli, the beauteous? Blessed spirit, spealc the truth 

Her nc\t adtenture is more animating and pic- 
turesque. She encounters n caravan of tratclllng mer- 
chants, uho, in the same manner, arc inclined to adore 
her ns a celestial being, and gladly admit Iicr into their 
ca>alcndc. The conclusion of this scene is so charac- 
teristic that wc cannot omit it. At nightfall the tents 
arc pitched by a beautiful stream, co^c^od with the 
lotus flower. , 

U ben the midnight came bU noiseless — came id silence deep and sbll, 
Weary slept the band of niercbanis. Lo ? a herd of elephants 
Came to dnnkllw tnountaztinecr.ooung moisture from Uicir temples. 

hen the cararan they gaicd on, the lame elephants they scented 
Forward ran they, wild and furious, tossing fierce iheic murthetous 
trunVs 

Irresistible the onset of ihe rushing ponderous beasts : 

As the peak from some hiehmountaia,tliundenng rolls into the rallcy, 
Sirewn was all the way before themwithlheboughs, the limbs of trees. 
On ibcy crasli'd to where tlie IraTrlters slambct'J liy the lotus Uke 
Trampled down wiiboui a slrwrgle, helpless on the earth they Taj, 
Woe.Owoel shrieked out the merchants; wildly some began to fly, 
In die forest thickets plan-ing; soma atoodgaspmg.bbnd with dread 
?l jfh fherrfastr, tfifir crtfolr, theteSxt, beat tftem (he efephanti. 

Many saw their camels dying, mintled widi the men on foot, 

And in frantic tumult rushme, fiercely ftnick each other dead. 

.Many, miserably shnekmi’, east Ibeia down upon the earth • 
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Slany climbed the trees in angnish,OT plunged deep beneath the tvaics 
Such, so fearful was the tumult the three worlds seemed all appalled 
“ 'Tis a fire that burns and blazes, sare ye, fly ye for your 1 ves 1 
Lol your precious pearls ye trample take them up, — whyflysofast’ 

Save them tis a common venture fear ye not I would deceive 

To each other cned the merchant*, and in shrieking anguish scattered 

The calamity is ascribed to the presence of the ill 
fated queen She is forced to fly, and at length reaches 
a hospitable citj , where, though half naked, orn with 
toil, and withered with sorrow, she is adored for her 
beauty as she passes through the streets, and is re* 
eeived with the greatest kindness by the mother of the 
king 

The adventures of Nala are not less strange and 
stirring He has an encounter with an enchanted ser 
pent, an incident of which we And, more than once, 
almost the exact parallel in the Teutonic ballads His 
form 18 entirely changed, and he is received as * master 
of the horse at the court of Ayodhya, or Oude King 
Blnma, distressed at the loss of his daughter, traces 
jout her retreat by means of some wandering Brahmans 
She returns home , and after some time, in order to dis 
cover the retreat of Nala proclaims her intention of 
liolding another Swayambara, that she may proceed to 
a second maxnage, the worst oflence against female 
propriety', especially in a lady of her rank 

Ilitupama, the king of Oude, determines to become 
1 candidate for the princess and sets forth with his 
cliariotccr— the disguised Nala Tins king was gifted 
with 80 wonderful a faculty of calculation, that he could 
count the fruits upon the tree as he drove rapidly 
under it Nala was no less distinguished for his un 
rivalled management of horses They mutually com 
inunicate their secrets, and Nala thus, already dispos 

k Second ire pwdi b led by the Uwi of Vtenu and hence no 

doubt one great mol v« to Ibe pe ronaance of il e 'tuitte 
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sessed by the ^vicbed spiiit, becomes more than a match 
for any gamester As they enter the city of king 
Bhima, Damajanti recognises the sound of her hus- 
band’s trampling steeds — his driving could not be mis- 
taken by her ear 

All her heart was thrilled with wonder, as she heard the welcome 
soand. 

On they seemed to come, as Nala drove of yore hts trampling steeds, 
Damajanti heard and trembled at the old ^miliar sound 
On the palace roof the peacocks, th’jelepliants within their stalls, 

And the coursers heard the rolling of the mighty monarch’s car 
Peacocks, elephants, the trampling of the fiery coursers heard , 

Up they raised their necks and clamoured, as at sound of coming nin 
Damajanti employs every artifice to discover her 
husband She suspecU the chanotcer, about whom ill 
la wonderful and miraculous The gales rise or ex- 
pand to let him in, selfkmdled fire is ever ready at 
Ins call, the water flows towards him when ho is m 
want of it Her suspicions are still further excited by 
a whimsical incident She procures some of his food, 
and recognises the well known flavour of her husband’s 
cookery. This is Indian, wliat follows is universal na- 
ture By her handmaid she sends her children to him 
Soon as he young Indraaeiia and her little brother saw. 

Up he spracgjhis arms wound round them, to his bosom folding botli, 
en he gaied upon the children, like the children of the gods, 

All 1 1S heart o erflowed with pity, and unwilling tears brake forth 
Yet Nishadha s lord perceiving that she marked his strong emotion. 
From his hold released the children, and to Cesina he spake — 

Ohl so like mine own twin children was yon lovely infant pair, 
Seeing them thus une'ipected, liave 1 broken out m tears 
Damajanti contrives an interview, and questions the 
mysterious charioteer — 

Hast thou ever seen, hlahaVa, an upr ght and noble man, 

Ml o departed, and abandoned in the vrood his wife tl at slept, — 
n e beloved wife and blameless, — in the wild wood worn with gneft 
Him, who was my chosen husband— I wl torn 1 scorned the gods. 

Could 1 e leave the true,lhclov»g—l cr that huh Ins children borne? 
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Nala can conceal lumself no longer; but the jealous 
thought, that hia wife was about to commit the faithless 
and indecorous ofTence of taking a second husband, 
rankles in his heart, and he rebukes her with sternness. 
Damajanti adjures the wind, the sun, and the moon, to 
bear witness that she was guiltless of any such design, 
and only employed the innocent artifice to nin back 
her lord. 

He through all the world that wanders, witoess the all-seeing Wind, 
Let him now of life bereave me. If m this 'gainst thee I're sinned. 
And the Sun that ever moveth o'er the bosom of the deep, 

Lfttbittv Tvow of life bereave me, »f w this 'gamst thee I've turned. 
Witness, too, tlie Moon that liarels through the midst of all the 
world , 

Let her, too, of life bereave me, if m this 'gainst thee IVe sinned 
These three gods are those that govern the three worlds— so let them 
apeak. 

If these gods can say with justice, Cast her olT,” so let it be. 

Thus adjured, a solemn mtness spake the Wind from out the eir:— 
She bath done or thought no evil ; Nala, it is truth 1 speak 
King, the treasure of her virtue Dareajanii well hath guaried , 

We ourselves bare seen and watched her, closely for three live-long 
years.” 

Even as thus the Wind was speaking, flowers fell showering all around, 
And the god’s sweet music sounded, floating on the soft west-wind. 
Nala re-assumes bts fonn ; and the poem ends with his 
winning back all that he had lost to his unprincipled 
brother, his re-ascending his ancestral throne, and re- 
commencing a reign of piety, justice, and felicity. 

Thus closes a piece which, for interest of story, cha- 
racteristic variety of incident, purity of moral tone, de- 
licacy of sentiment, and richness of imagery, inspires a 
very high idea of Indian imagination and feeling, and 
wants but the aid of a faithful and spirited translator 
to give the name of Vyasa acknowledged rank among 
celebrated poets of antiquity. ‘ The heroic tnith 
and deiotedness of Damajanti,’ observes A. Schlegel, 
at the close of a glowing passage on the general merit 
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of this poem, * are as celebrated as those of Penelope in 
the west, and deserve to be as well known in Europe 
Besides this, there are many other Indian poems 
Vihich treat of the adventures of Nala. One of the most 
celebrated is the Nahhad'hiya, by Shri Harscha, the 
son of Shri Kirah. This is one of the six Mahalavya, 
or capital poems of profane literature. It recites, in 
twenty-two cantos, the marriage of Nala with Dama- 
yanti daughter of Bhima, king ofVidarbha, a very 
favourite subject of Indian poetry ; and though not free 
from faults, it is by many esteemed the most beautiful 
composition in the Sanscrit language. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, its striking poetical beauties, according 
to Hindoo taste, it is very barren of incident. The 
story proceeds no further than the marriage of Nala 
and Damayanti, and the description of their mutual 
affection and happiness. Theit 'somantic and inlM- 
estmg adventures subsequent to their marriage, are 
wholly omitted} while the poet, with a degree of licen- 
tiousness, but too well accommodated to the taste of 
hU countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of 
sensual love 

A copious commentary in Sanscrit upon this poem, 
with remarks on the various kinds of metre in which 
it is composed, is in the possession of the Pans Asiatic 
Society. This manuscript bears the title of S&httyati- 
(lyadhari Ttka. See Journ. Asiat. vol. xxxvi, p. 383. 

Daya, a poem, with a Commentary, Calcutta, 
1813, Svo. This iVhfa Daya, which is ascribed 
to the celebrated poet Caltdasa, is a poem in four 
cantos, comprising two hundred and twenty couplets, 
or stanzas, on the adventures of Nala and Damayanti. 


' IjvdiviUe DibliotheV. >. 5 ». 

» In ihe foregoing extract from the Qu»rter 1 y iheir mode of epellmr. 
iKw eixme ix followed, ihough ftopeily iJawayanO 

• Colebroote. on S»a-sntj>oelO. •“ Re^eirel.cs. ,ol ». p. 428 
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In this singular poem rhyme and alliteration are 
blended in the termination of the verses : for the three 
or four last syllables of each hemistich within the 
stanza are the same in sound, though different in 
sense. It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject®. 

Kuloduyu, a celebrated romance, formerly translated 
by Fuezee into Persian verse, under the name JuMu- 
OTum, Khizurpoor, 1814, 4to. The Pcr&ian version 
was made by Scheickh Fizee, Abulfazel’s brother. See 
Getting, gel. Anz. 1813, No- chi. 

A French translation of tliis episode from the Per- 
sian version of the Mahabharat, exists among the 
manuscripts in the Bibliothcquc dii Roi, presented by 
professor Schultz of the Societe Asiatique of Paris. 
Sec Joum. Asiat. Sept. l82o, p. 137. 

SrimahMMrate NalbpShhyanam. Nalt^s, carmen 
Sansentum, o Mahaldrato. Fdidit, L.atinc vertit, ct 
adnotatlonibus iilustravtt Franciscus Bopp, .Xondod* 
ParUiis, ct, Argenior. 1819, 8vo. A critique upon this 
edition and version is given in A. W, w SchlegcVs 
Indiichcr Bibl. vol. i, p. 97 — 128, Gqtting. gel. Anz. 
1820, p. 1 5 Lcipz. Lit. Zeit, 1820, No. clvii — clix; 
Uevue Fncycl. IS20, Mars, p. 357 ^ 

AVi/o, cine indischc Dieblung, von Vjasa, aus dem 
Sanskrit, im Vcrsm-iassc dcr Urschrift ubcrsctzt und 
\nit I'.tUutctungen begkitet von G. L. Kosegarten, 
Jena, 1820, Svo. > ^ 

A German metrical ^versioq of, detaebed parts of 
Kala and Datiiayant{, and especially of thc.ix, x, xf, 
xii, and xiii cantos, is given by Francis J^opn, in hisy 
Indralolilgjwinnam, or Ardscuiia's 
Indna's Hiininci, u. s. w. Jterlin, 1821. 

• CoULroole^iu Ailii>>’ 

•nu U t(t bool pintH la l«roi,4 u il. IbJuo 

rSirwUf tl.* tyj-t for H baa; |l.c wme it Ibot* -lib »>t«h 
U illioi't (.tiisnitr •»« pnot^l in Jb^C 
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ce. The Discourse of Dkntarashtra to his cliartoteer Sanjaya. 

In English in the first numher of the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, London, 1820. 

Dhritarashlrec sermo ex Maliabarato excerptus cum 
Nilakhnth(c scholiis et expositione, in Othm. Frankii 
Chrestomatliia Sanskrita, Monad, 1820, 4to. vol i, 
.p. 2. It consists of eighty sloJcas, or distichs, each 
comprising two lines of sixteen syllables, having a 
ccesuta at the end of the eighth syllable. 

ff. The Death of Ststipala. 

Stsup^la-Badha, or the death of Sisupala, a poem 
in twenty cantos, ascribed to king Magba ; yet, if tradi* 
tion may be relied on, Magha, though expressly named 
as the author, was merely the patron, not the' poet. As 
the subject is he'^roic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, ‘and the style of the composition elevated, 
this poem is entitled to the name of epic It is taken 
from the Mahabharat, and narrates -the war between 
'Krishna and the princes who united themselves with 
Sisupala against him. A brief account of it is given 
by Colebrooke, in tha Asiatic Researches, vol. x, 
p. 401 ; who observes, that the Indian taste for de- 
scripthe poetry, and ' particularly of the licentious 
kind, lias disfigured this work, which is not otherwise 
undeserving of its high reputation. » 

The Maghu Kavyu, an epic poem in the original 
Sungskrit, published by H. IJ. IVilson, Calcutta, 1812, 
4to. See W. Ward’s View of the Literature, etc. 
vol. i, p. 511. 

The Sisupala Badha, or Death of Sisupala also 
vititladx Vrre Mngi/n C&ryn, or 'Epic I'oem oiMagha, 


Colclmwke 



THE BRAHMANS LAMENT HI 

in twenty cantos, with a coimnentary by Malli Natha 
Edited by Vidya Cara Misra and Syama Lada, pun- 
dits, Calcutta, 1815, 8\o. Printed in the Nagari 
character. 


gg yirjuna's Journey to Indra's Ileaien 
Indraldkii.^a'manam, oder Atyuna'$ Wandcrung zU 
Indras Himmel, nebst andeni Episoden des Malta- ^ 
Bkaraia, in det Ursprache zum erstenmal bexausgege- 
ben, metrisch ubersetet und nut kntjscben Anmer- 
kungen versehen von Franz Bopp, Berlin, 1S24 Re- 
viewed by F, E Schultz, m the Journ Asiat vol v, 
p 161- The ascent of Aquna, and the palaces of 
indra, are described with great splendour of imagery, 
and in one part with a kind of voluptuous colouring 
See Quairterly Review, vol xlv, p SO 

hh Arjuna s Return to hdra'i Heaun 
This la a sequel to the above, and is another warlike 
episode, m which the hero, armed with celestial wea- 
pons, assaults and conquers the cities of the Danaw\ 
or demons. It will be found edited and partly trans- 
lated into German verse, in Fr Bopp’s Die Sundfluth 
nebst drey andem dci wichtigstcn Episoden des Maha- 
Bharala, Berlin, 1829. 

II The Death Oj' Hidiinba 

Iltdimbabadhah, or Iltdtmba'e Death, in the ori- 
ginal text, with a German tcinslation by Franz Bopp, 
in lus IndralokagAmanam, etc 

kk The Drahman s Lament 

JirahmanactlAjjah, or the Brahman s Lament, is given 
in the original text, with a German translation by Bopp, 
in the same work 

Upon the hst two articles the writer m the Quarterly 
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otserres, “The Death of Hidimba is a curious illus- 
tration of the uniTCrsaiity of the same fictions all over 
the earth. Hidipiha is exactly tlie blood-lapping, bone- 
cranching, marrow-sucUng giant or ogre, who, having 
thrilled with terror the bosoms of children of an older 
growth, in the ballads of our Teutonic ancestors, has 
sunk into our nursery talcs, from whence he is well-nigh 
exorcised by tlie more potent spirit of Utilitarianism. 
But the Brahman’s Lament, though grounded on a 
similar legend, falls again into the softer and more 
pathetic vein. VlTiilc the sons of Pandu dwelt in Eket- 
schara, Bhima, sitting alone with his mother, hears the 
lamentation of a Brahman. A terrible giant infested 
the neighbourhood of the city, to whom a tribute of 
human flesh was daily paid. It had now come to the 
turn of the poorer Brahmans to furnish forth the hor- 
rible repast; and in this family either the Brahman 
himself, the mother, the grown up daughter, or the 
son, a little child, must be surrendered as the victim* 
It is a contest of the most afiecting selfdevotion; and 
yi turn the father, the mother, and the daughter, in 
what may be fairly called three beautiful elegies, full 
of curious allusions to the state of Indian society, en- 
force their claim to the privilege of being made the 
sacrifice. 

At the close they sit down and weep. 

Seeing them together weepiDg.^gan the ktile son to speah— 

Gar.ing with both ejes wide open, lisped he thus bis brohen words : 

“ Weep not, father, weep Dot,motber, oh, my sister, weep not thou.” 
First to one, and then to tV other, went he with a smiJing mouth. 
Then a spike of spear-giass lifting, spake he thus as though in mirth, 

“ V\ ith this spear point will J Ul bun, this man-catiD'^ giant, dead ” 
la their bitterness of anguisb, as the playful child they heard 
Prattling thus, within their bOMims stole unspeakable delight. « 
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U The Deluge 

Diluvium cum tribus ahts Maha Bfarati jjrxstant 
issums episodus Primus edidit rrauciscus Bopp 
Fasciculus prior, quo contmetur tcxtus Sunscntus 
Berol 1824, 4to 

Die Sundilutl), nebst drey andem der vvichti<»sten 
Episoden des Mah^ Bharala Aus der Urspraclie 
ubersetzt von Franz Bopp, Berlin 1622 I)ie Sund 
Jluth IS reprinted in the Berliner Conversations Blatte 
fur Poesie, Literatur, und KntiK, 1829, No cix It 
had previously been translated by Sir William Jones 
in his "Works Sec Getting gel Anz 1829, St 137 

Bopp a vcr«ion of this poem on the Indian Deluge is 
noticed in the Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p 35 ^ where 
«onie passages from it will be found elegantly translated 
into English It is the Indian tradition of the deluge 
of Manu the Noah of the book of Genesis 

mm Sundat an I UpasunJas 

Sundopasmdopat hpanam or Sundas and t^aswjidas, 
in the original text, and a German translation by Fr 
Bopp, in Ills Indraloldgatnanam, etc 

nrt Bahikavari ana 

An episode from the sixth book of the ^lahahharata 
under the title of Bahikaitirwana, that is, a description 
of the Bahlaa, a people of the Punjab (the country 
lying about the five fivers flowing from the iiortli east 
which fall into the Indus ) is given in the original, toge 
thei with a Latin translation and notes, in Chnstiani 
Lassenii Comnientatio geographica atque lustorica de 
Pentapotainia Indica, 2?onn, 1827, 4to p G3— .gj 
reviewer in the Jen Allg Lit Zeit, 1828 Jj’q cxciii 
believes that it contains many interpolations of a later 
date than the oiiginal work 

Q 
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Some extracts from it hare al&o been translateil by 
Wilson, in his paper on the History of Cashmire, m 
Asiat Researches, \ol p 1, etc 

CO The Rape oj Draupadi 

*1 his episode represents the combat of the fire bus 
bands of Draupadi^ in order to revenge the rape of 
their common mfe A fragment of this will be found 
in Bopp s grammar, p 19, etc , and the whole episode 
in his Sundfluth This community of husbands is a 
singular arrangement, and we belie\e unprecedented 
in the mj’thic or heroic age of India It bears no re 
semblance to the loose morahtj said to prevail among 
some of the tribes at the foot of the Himalaya, and 

other parts of India It is a or a privilege, to 

which the princes had been predestinated m an earlier 
state of being The rescue of the infe from the king 
of Sind IS the subject of a bold and spmted battle 
piece See Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p 29 The 
power of the Indian poets to paint these scenes of tu 
mult and strife, forms the subject of a gloinng pa 
negync by AI Ch^zj , which will be found translated 
below, p 118 

pp Other Eptfodet and Extracts 

Die aufopfernde Gattenliebe der Saattn, an episode 
from the Mahabharat In die Sundfluth, u s w von 
Franz Bopp Berlin, ISQO The contents and extracts 
are given in the Berliner Conversations Blatte, 1S29, 
No cxlviu 

A Dialogue between Bhnghu and Bharadcadja, 
from the twelfth section, containing a philosophical en 
, qmrj into the most important points of Indian theologj 
A French translation of this was presented bj pro 
fessor Schultz to the Asiatic Society of Pans See 
Joum Asiat Sept 1825, p Ii7 
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Story of the Churning of the Ocean to obtain the 
fourteen Jewels, from the Mahalharat, m the Asiatic 
Journal, 1817, Oct p SIC — 319 
The editor of this translation tells us at its close, that, 
allowing for the dificrencc of style and habits of think- 
ing the most unaccountable coincidence of machinery 
and events is perceptible throughout between the sub 
hmely poetic pieces of Milton and Vyusa 'Ihe simi 
lanty of object in the combatants, the hope of immortal 
vigour which inflames the ctbcrnl beings of Milton and 
the thirst of the Antnta which causes the quarrel in 
the Mahahharat, will be found to furnish a senes of 
corresponding conceptions in the two poets, more rca 
dily perceived than accounted for Ihe liistoncal con 
ncction may indeed be no longer traceable but for 
that very reason, we do not recollect to Invc met with, 
m all our reading, a more fair opportunity of critically 
comparing tlie merits of two birds, than we have hero 
in the specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vyusa, 
and of Miltons ‘ flood of mind 
The Hermitage of hanica, freely translated from the 
jl/a/in Warn/, in the Asiatic Journ 1820, Aug p 173* 

* J Jfaniansa 

TIarttansa the family of the Hart form a sort of 
appendix to the Mahahharat They consist of 25 000 
verses Hart is a name of Vishnu under the shape of 
Krishna whose adventures as well as the future fate 
of his family, are here narrated 

A Langlois in his Melanges do I itt6raturD San 
sente Parts 1828, 8vo has given six historical ex 
tracts from this work 

1 Ilistoire dc Ci/a l«ra»o, p 49— S'! An episode 
from the wir of Tara Sapdha against Krishna ihe 
word 'iarata, is used by the Hindoos to dcsi^rnatc 
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an inhabitant of the \Fest' An English translation 
and a critique on thc%er3ion ofLanglois is given in 
the Asiatic Journal, Feb 1828 Ihe writer suspects 
51. L. to have taken great, if not unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the original ** The style is florid and redun- 
dant, and often appears to us to saiour much more of 
France than Hindoostan.’ 

2 The second story is the ^larriage of Rookmim 
the daughter of Bhishmaka, and, as we lia^e already 
seen, the favourite mistress of Krishna The exploits 
of that god could not disarm her brother Rookmi of Ins 
hatred, and he prevailed on his father to promise 
Rookmim s hand to one of his royal allies m the war so 
unsuccessfully waged against the incarnate deity On 
the day appointed for the marriage, however, Krishna 
armed with a few attendants, carried off the princess, 
and thus secured the happiness of both 

0 The third story. The Entertainments at Dwa- 
raca, are curious from their exhibiting a picture (ne> 
cessanly concise) of tbe manner m which the ancient 
inhabitants of Hindoostan amused themsehes on occa 
sions of public fe«tiMty 

4 The fourth is The Death of Rookmi That 
prince, the successor of Bhishmaka, had a daughter, 
boobhangi, and as he liad renounced lus enmity against 
Krishna, he consented to bestow her on Radyoomna, 
the son of that hero and his sister Balarama is pre- 
sent at the nuptials, ond Is inveigled into plaj with 
Rookmi and other princes He loses, is ridiculed for 
Ins want of skill, becomes so violently enraged that he 
overturns the table, and iftenvards kills Rookmi with 
the chess hoard 


’ \\ IforJ and after I n Colond liancki n a e qu ck a ghteJ enougl to 
find Crt fa/ ,a the Ind an words DnaCehiacitaa This salmostss 
bad a denrai on as wo bavc aoiiH.wbere seen -of rtf- from aj. rf 
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4. Ramayana, 

There are many poems bearing tliis name, and all 
relating to the same subject. The achievements of 
Rama, its hero, have been sung by ■profane as fre- 
quently as by sacred poets. His history occupies a con- 
siderable place in many of the Puranas, and is the sole 
object of Valmiki’s poem, and of another entitled AiV- 
hyatma Ramayana^ which is ascribed to Vyasa. There 
are also others by Bliavabhuti, Murflri-Misra, Paksba- 
Dhara-Misra, etc. The most complete and valuable 
of them all, how ever, is the great epic, the Ramayana 
of Valmiki. 

It narrates the banishment of Rama, under the name 
of Chandra, (resembling the moon,) n prince belonging 
to the dynasty of the kings of Ajodhyd; his wander- 
ing to the peninsula; the seizure of his wife by the 
giant ruler of Ceylon ; the miraculous conquest of this 
Wand; and the restoration of Rama to the empire of 
his ancestors. It consists of 21,000 dietichs, divided 
into sesen books, which are again subdivided into chap- 
ters or rapbsodies. Some idea of the esteem in which 
this poem is held by the Hindoos, may be fonned from 
the following passage from the introduction. “He 
who Bings and hears this poem continually , has attained 
to the highest state of enjoyment, and will finally be 
equal to the gods ” 

Analysis of the Ramayana in Ward's View of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, ed. 2. tom ii, p. 187. 

LangUs in Catalogue dcs mss. Sanscr. p. 18, *14. 

Craufurd, Researches on India, vol. i, p. 188. 

Colcbrooke, »n Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 426. 

Roller Mytliologic de< llindous, and, after him, 
Gorres in tlie lit idclb. Jahrb. 1810, a oh ti, p. 215, gqg, 

Hcercn'i Idccn. 

Dbeours pronoticc au Colllgc Royal de Trance 
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I’ouTerture du Cours de langue et de littferature San- 
skrite, par Mr. de Che^, Paw, 1815, 8vo. where 
p. 17 — 26, IS given an extract from the Ramayana*- 
A \ ery ' aluable manuscript of the Ramayana is men- 
tioned in the Supplement to Howell and Stewart’s Ori- 
ental Catalogue for 1827, p. 99*. 

A notice on the three Paris mss. of the Rnmayana in 

' Itl Cbtfz;, in tbe discontse above quoted, sajs of this poem, "It 
more especially in epic poems that the Sansent »eems to bear the palm 
from all other languages , and among the lajian poeU, the great Valmlhi. 
IQ his Ramayana, seems to hate best andenioood the art of jisplayipg all 
Its beauties. Under his magic pencil it becomes pliant, and fields, wtihool 
efiort, to every variety of tone and colour If he would paint gende and 
affecting scenes, this beautiful, sonorous, and copious language, furnishes 
him widk the most barmomons expressions, and, like a wisdiQS nrolet 
cceeptsi,' softly over baeles et taes$ aod floncn, tt carries wt(h it, IB^- 
ceptibly, our nnshed imigtoation, and transports us into an enehiBleil 
sToild. \ et. in subjects requiting energy and strength, as iq martial com- 
bats, his style becomes rapid and animated u the action itself Cha- 
nots roll and reboand , fations elephants destreciiTely moxe to and fro 
their enormous tusks , neighing steeds clash tbeir metalled hoofs on the 
resounding plain , clubs are violently stmch together , arrovra hurtle, con- 
fusion and death rage on ereiy side we do longer read, we an in the 
midst of the tenihle conflict.'* See Le Monifeur, 1815, ^o 23,andA W. 
T. Scblcgel's Ind. Bibl vol i, p 35 This high flown praise, bowerer, 
othen hare endearourcd to lessen Saiote Crois in hu Observat pr^limin 
to the rsour-rrifam, p I3I, and W ard id Ins Views of the Lileralare,ete. 
Tol I, p. 513 Yet It seems sanctioned by one. certainly equally well, and 
perhaps better, qualified to form a just and enlarged view of the subject 
than either of these cntics who has cued the whole passage in the Quar- 
terly Review (vol alv.p 3), fvCD bis sanction, however, may be const 
dered as modified by what followsi *• If we may presume to judge, from all 
that IS yet before the Fumpean public, tbe excellence cf the Indian poeU 
lies rathe# i»sofiness than energetic aetwn , their battles want the truth, the 
life, the disunctoess of Homer they seem rather turgid and exs'^erated 
than sublime , though, after all, v«e must take into the account the vast and 
unwieldy character of Asiatic warfare Shli, we shall, we conceive, sooner 
find a parallel in their woAs to the garden of Memoiis, the isle of Circe, or 
even the parting of Hector and Anduunache. than to AthiU*» standing on 
the trench and averting the tide of Trojan victory *' 
t U IS >0. StkS, wntien m the Bengalee character, and pneed W 
IR. W. ‘ 
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the introduction to J. L, Buntours La Mort d’ Yatf/- 
nadatta. 

The Kowoj/ona ^Tas al an eta\y dale Itanalated into 
Bengalee ; and from this Tersion Sir William Jones ren- 
dered an extract from tlie last book into English : see 
his works, vol. vi, p. 39D — ^ll. Tlie first portion of a 
complete translation into English at length appeared, 
under the following title, but only a very small number 
of copies irere struck off; « 

The Jfania^owa ofJ'almeeU, in the original Sung- 
skrit, with an English prose translation, and explana- 
tory notes by William Carey and Joshua Marshinann, 
Serampisor, 18QG, 4to. rol. i, containing the first book" ; 
lol. ii, containing the first part of the second book, 
ibid. 1808; vol. lii, containing the latter part of the 
second hook, tbid. 1810. Tliis work, which it was cal- 
culated would make ten 4to. volumes, seems to have 
been interrupted from want of sufficient support. The 
second part of the three which have appeared is no 
longer to be procured, as the vessel in which they were 
embarked for Europe was wrecked. The first parj 
was reprinted at London in ISOS, and the whole at Cal- 
cutta, 1813, 3 vols 4to, 

The translation was reprinted without the original 
text, under the title of The Roinay«Ko of Valmeelt 
translated from the original Sungskut, with explana- 
tory notes, by W. Carey and J. Marshmann, London, 
ISOS— 1814, 8vo*. Three parts. An ample review 


This portion ct the vroA u pnceA U51.S, in ilie catalogue of Parbury, 
Allen.andCo forl831 sol m.is pneed in the taniecatalogjie atai I5u 
These also occur in Howell and Siewarfa Catalogue, but ,n none of them 
do I find atvy meWiQn of »ol. u. 

» I find the followme Tlie Itoiwuwiw of Vofmeri,. a poem, uanslaud 
from the original Sungstlrt/V^ W. Carey and J. Vlmbtoano, vd. 1 , con 
Uming the first book.” Sto . DunM-We. 1808 p„bury and Alien’. 
Caulofue of Oriental tiierawte. 1831. 
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of this publication, by Doctor Wilkins, will be found 

in the Heidelb. Jahrb. ISW, April, No. 24. 

A Bengalee version of the entire poem was printed 
at Calcutta, in 5 vols. S\o. 

Ilamayun, a Prose Translation into Persian, from 
the Sanscrit of the very interesting History of Ram, 
and his wife Sita, and brother Latchman, etc., a manu* 
script in the Supplement to Howell and Stewarts Ori- 
ental Catalogue for J1837, p. 100. 

A poetical abridgement in Hindpstanee appeared with 
the following title: Katnta Ramayuna, in the Dmana- 
gari character, at /i/ndiryoof in Bengal, ISl.'i, 8vo. See 
Catal. de la Bitlioth. de M. Langics, p. 158, No. 
1367. 

The Ramayuna, or the Exploit’s of Rama, abridged 
and tranaUted In the Tamul language from the cele- 
brated Epic Poem of Valmiki, Madras, 1822, 4 to. 

The opening of the»poem, translated into German 
verse, is found in Fr. Scblegel’s Uber die Sprache und 
Weisch. d. Indier, p. 231—271. 

Proeve van Indische Dichtlcunde volgens den Rama- 
yon ; naar bet oorspronkelyk Sanskritiscb gevolgd door 
Jacob Haafner, en uit deszelfs nagelatene Papieren in 
licht gegeven door C. M. Haafner, Amsterdam, 1823, 
8vo. 

A. W, von Schlegel announced a new and complete 
edition of the Ramayana in the original Sanscrit with 
a Latin version, in a prospectus printed at London in 
1823. The first part of this edition has made its ap- 
pearance with the following title : Ramayana, id est, 
Carmen Epicum de Ramae rebus gestis, poctae anti- 
• quissirai Valmici opus. Textum codd. mss. collatis re- 
censuit, interpretationem Latinam et annotationes cri- 
ticas adjecit Aug. GuiII. a Schlegel, etc. Voluminis 
primi para prior, Ixxii, and 380, pp, large 8ro. Bonn, 
1829, typis regus, sumptibus auctoris? It contains the 
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text of the first and a considerable portion of the se- 
cond book out of the seven which complete the entire 
poem * 

A portion of the Ramarfana translated into Tamul, 
by P Beschi, exists among the manuscnpts at Pans 
See Rapport de la Socifete Asiatique, I82S, p 43 
The following episodes from the Ramayana have 
been translated separately 

a Ihe Death of 1 adnadatta 

A notice of this extract from the Ramayana, which 
IS said to possess “ the same simple pathos, the same 
tenderness of feeling, that charm in the more affecting 
parts of the Nala, is gnen, with an outline of the 
affecting incident which forms the subject of the epi- 
sode, in the Quarterly Review, vol xlv, p 21 

Yadjnadalla Rudha, ou la Mort de Yadjnadatia, 
Episode cxtrait et traduit du Ramayana, poeme epique 
Sanscrit, par M L Ch^zy, Pnrts, ISM, 8io 
This work of &r Chezy’s was intended as a speci- 
men of a free translation of the whole poem, which ap 
peared twelve years later under the following title 
Yadjnadattabada, ou la Mort d Yadjnadatta, episode 
extrait du Ramayana, poeme 6pique Sanscrit , donne 
avec le texte grav6 et une analyse grammaticale tres- 
detadlee, wne traduction Fran5ai3 et des notes, par M 
L A Chfizy, et auivi, par forme dappendice, d’unc 
traduction Latine htterale, par M J. L Burnouf, etc 
Pans, 1826, 4to avec planches Ample reviews of this 
will be found in the Journal des Savans, Acnl, 1827, 
p 223 — 230, and by Professor Rosen, in the Bcrl 
Jahrh fur wissen'ch Kntik, 1828, No 17 and IS 

'• /3 The Penances of 1 tKamtUa 

tstcnmilra s Bussungen Einc Episode aus dpui 
Ramayana, aus fetn Sanskrit im Vrrsmaasrc des On- 
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ginale getren ubersetzt, ^on Franz Bopp, m lus Con- 

jugationssjstem der SansVntsprache, Franlf a M 

1816, 8vo p 159—233 

J G Rhode, in his treatise die rehg Bildung, 
Mythologie und Phiiosophie der Hindus, considers 
this episode to have been an early interpolation 

7 The Combat of Altlaya 

Der Kampf des Atikaya, em Fragment aus dem 
indischen Heldengedichte Jlamnyana, aus dem Englis 
chen ubersetzt von C A Semler, in the Zeitung lur 
die elegante "NVelt, 1816, No clvxix — cIxxm 

Le combat de Lakskmanas a>ec le Geant Atiknyas> 
traduit du San«cnt par M Chezy, Pans, 1818, 8to 

t The Descent of the Ganges 
Under this title A W \on Scblegel has translated 
into German hexameters the deification of the nrer 
Ganges, as found in the first book of the Pamaijana* 
sect 32 — 35, and illustrated it ivith annotations See 
^is Indischen Biblioth vol i, p 50 — 90 

Mr jMilman has also given an account of this 
curious mjtbological poem, ivith some metneal es- 
tracts He describes it as one of the most suitailar 
of the cosmogonical notions of the ancient Indians 
Speaking of the above German translation, he calls its 
author the first of all translators, as well as cntics, m 
the world , and, contrasting his version with the prose 
translation of Carej and Marshmann, in the Pamayana, 
he says, "The difference between the two is a striking 
exemplification of the too often forgotten truth, that 
poetry can only be translated bj a poet Quarterly 
Renew, ^ol xl',p 

The Legend of the Descent of Gwngo, from the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, in the Asiatic Jourml, 1817. 
Nox p it*) — 451 A prose translation 
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( Ultra Candum 

Estratto del libro detto Uter Cand, ultimo tomo del 
gran Iibro Ramaen, libro dell Incarnazione Commu- 
nicate del Msgr Munter, Vescovo di Selanda In the 
Fundgruben des Orients, tom v, p 80, 188 

Vtara Kandatn, an extract from the Ramayana, was 
translated by Siddambala Vadyat, professor of the 
Tamul language at the college of Madras, into Tamul, 
and printed at Madras m 1817, and again with the 
following English title prefixed the Ut(ra Candum, aa 
Episode of the Ramayana of Valmilti, translated from 
the Sanscrit into Tamul by Siddambala Vadyax, pro 
fessor of the Tamul, Madras, 18^6, 4to 
An episode of the Ramayana translated into the 
Hmdoostanee language, was published at Calcuila, 
1815, under the title of Tulastdasa Ramayana 

4 Vithnu Purana 

Professor Wilson read an account of the Vishnu 
Purana, with an analytical summary of its contents, to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta m 1894 See above, 
p 88 

S Mariandaya Purana 

Marlonday, M&rkandeya Purana, or, according to 
Ward, Marlundeyu Puranu Such is the title of a 
long poem of nearly one hundred thousand verses, 
containing the victory of the goddess Bhuvam, or 
Durga, over the giants and demons Moisasur See 
the contents at length, in Iiangles Catalogue des mss 
Sanscrits, p 51 — 61 

An extract from this poem, containing the victory of 
PurQa, IS known m India, under the title of Chandika 
‘lee Catalogue des mss Sanscrit, p 66 This frag 
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ment Chandica, or Cliandi, is also frequently quoted 
under the name of Dhi Mahatmyam*, (the great of 
D/ri). A description of it, and an extract, are given 
by M. Eugene Burnouf, in tlie nineteenth number of 
the Journal Asiatique, p. 24 — 33, under the title of 
Analyse et cxtrait du Dh't Mahatmyam, fragment du 
Marlandeya Pttrana. A complete edition of this 
‘episode is expected shortly from professor Bopp. 

6. BrtOma Vdliafltka Purana. 

Respecting this very remarkable work, which de- 
scribes the origin of the gods, see Catalogue des mss. 
Sanscrit, p. oG, etc. 

L’Ermitage de Kandou, pocroe extrait et traduit du 
Brahma-Pour&na, composition Sanskrite de la plus 
haute antiquite, par M. de Ch^zy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1832, JuiU. p. I— IG. German; Die Ein- 
siedeley dcs Kandu, nach dem Brahma Purana, einer 
epischen Dichtung aus dem hochsten Alterthume. 
Eine akademische Vorlesung von Hrn. von Chfezy- 
.Aus dem noch nicht gedruckten franzosischen Ori- 
ginale ubersetzt von Aug. Wilh, v. Schlegel, in his 
Indischer Bibhothek. Bd. i. Heft. 3, p. 257—273. To 
which we may add, Bemerkungen uber von Chezy’s 
Einsiedeley des Kandu, von Niklas Muller, in his 
Glauben, Wissen und Kunst der alten Hindus, Bd. i, 
p. Gt5. 

7. AgntPurann 

ThcAgni, or Agneya Purana, which Agni, the god of 
fire, is said to have imparted to mankind, is chiefly 
composed of mystic forms and religious pi 
but contains besides a number of treatises 
law, medicine, poetry, rhetoric, and grammi 


escriptions, 
on politics, 
ir. It docs 


* *'ce abo%e, p •)< 



not appear to he >ery ancient. See Catalogue dcs 
11155. Saiiscrits par M. 51. Hamilton ct Laiigles, p. *14 
— ^8. Asiatic Journal, I83G, Oct. p. *129. 

8. Ilhavhhyat Purana, 

A description of the territory of Pundra-Dcsa, part 
of Hengal, lichar, and Allahabid. Translated in ttic 
Oriental Magazine, Dec. IS2f; and from that into 
the Ilullctin Univ. 1827, Mai, Gtograph. p. 131. 

9. Shette Parana. 

Ancient Indian literature, being a Summary’ of the 
Shecre 7*OMro«, the Ilrehme I7fcf//e Vouran, and the 
^Irt/iee Prelath Shatlre; with Extracts and Kpi- 
toTnes, translated from Original mss., IStlT, 

tlo. 
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consulted consist of but about six: thousand slolas, 
while the Kaitrma Purana is said m the iViagacal and 
Maist/a Puranas to contain serentecn thousand verses 
The y/g'Hi, hon ex er, states eight thousand, and per- 
haps this difference proves little or nothing either xvay 
A more unanswerable objection is the testimon) of 
the work itself, xvhich very particulirlj specifies its 
being one of the four SanhtUtSt collections, or com- 
pendiums, of the Puranat ^Ir. Wilson seems to 
think it most likely that the work called the Kurma 
Purana is not the original and genuine Purana, but a 
compendium or summary of its contents, which appears 
to have supplanted the original, probablj lost in con 
sequence, and therefore no comparison can now he 
made betwixt them 


12 Vpa Purana 

The Upa Puranas belong to the second, subordi- 
nate class, and are much less knoxvn than the fore- 
going They are a sort of supplement to the Puranas, 
containing in eighteen Books all those sulgects which 
•tre omitted in them See Craufuids Researches on 
India, vol i, p 1S7 

13 Other JfrtUng* connected nith the Puranat 
iStca Sahasra Nama, or Thousand Epithets of the 
god Sica, enumerating all his attributes, drawn from 
the Puranas, MaJtabliarata, etc containing twenty five 
thousand verSes, with a Comment, in two thousand 
four hundred and ninety six pages Sanscrit, in the 
Devan^gari character A manuscript in Howell and 

Stewarts Oriental Catalogue for 1827, Suppl p 103 

Jiadhacanta Sarman, a pandit of great learning and 
extenswe fivne among the Hmdwra, ciunposed \a\e\y m 
Sanscrit, a xiork called Puranart hapreeasa, or the 
Puranas explained *1 his work contains a genealogj of 
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tlie kings of Magada or Bahar. See Sir William 
Jones’s Works, vol. i, p. 288. 

Dherma Purana. An extract from this will be 
found in An Enumeration of Indian Classes, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq., in the Asiatic Journal, 1816, Dec. 
p. 515-578. 

Tartarus, from the Samaaca Purana, or Com- 
pendium of the Puranag, in the Asiatic Journal, 1819, 
June, p. 599. 

VAjoupotirdna, a Tamul matiuscri]>t in the Bib- 
llotheque du Roi at Paris. 

Rules for the due observance of the ceremonies on 
occasion of a widow burning with the corpse of her 
husband. A fragment translated from the Sanscrit of 
Govindapa Raja, probably an extract from a Purana, 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Oct. p. 849, 850. 

Notice surle manuscnt du ShrUDhigavata^Purana, 
tSTftoyb par hi. Duvancel h \a As^atiqne, par 

Cug4ne Burnouf, fils, in the Journal Asiatique, vol vii, 
p 46, 19J. 

In this place also we must mention , 

Chadda Karinaga Mandanartt, an extract from all 
the Puranas. 

Raghuivanssa, or the race of Ragtt, an heroic poem 
by Kalidasa, and Kuimira Sambhaica, or the birth of 
Kumara, by the same author. 

Terurnda-Soren'g History , translated from the San- 
scrit into Malabaric, by a clergyman, assisted by a 
Brahman, and out of Malabaric into Danish, by N. S. 
Puylsang. Printed in Danish in the Skandinavisk 
Museum, Copenhagen, 1798, Svo. vol. ii, part iL 

San'crcet Fragments, or interesting Extracts from 
the sacred Books of the Brahmans, on subjects im- 
portant to the British IsleS^ by the authors of Indian 
Antiquities (Th. Maurice and K. Vallancey,) London, 
1798, 8^o. 
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Account of the Jains, coilecteil from a priest of 
this sect at Mudgeri: translated by Caielly Boria, 
Brahman, for Major C. Mackenzie, in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ix, p. 214. Notices of the Jains re- 
ceived from Charucirti Hcharya, their chief pontiff, at 
Belligola in Mysore, ibid. p. 256. Particulars of the 
Jains extracted from a Journal by Dr. F, Buchanan, 
during travels in Canara, ibid, p- 279. Observations 
on the Sect of Jsuns, by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., ibid. 
p. 287. See also Researches on the Tenets and Doc- 
trines of the Jains and Boodhists, conjectured to be 
the Sracbmanes of Ancient India: in which is intro- 
duced a Discussion on the Bracbmanes of Ancient 
India; and another on the Worship of the Serpent 
in various Countries of the World, by lieutenant- 
colonel William Francklin, etc., London, 1827, 4to‘’. 

8. Sailrat. 

Saslra, the book, the interpretation, explanation of 
.the Vedas, by Sasta, science. Sir W. Jones, in his 
Works, lol. i, p. 8Ci, explains this word to mean 
sacred ordinance *. 

At present our information extends to seven of those 
Sastras, of wliich some account, with extracts, will be 
found in A Discovery of the Sect of the Bcinians con- 
taining their History, Law, Liturgy, Castes, Customs 
and Ceremonies, gathered from their Brahmans teach- 
ers of that sect, as the particulars were comprised in 
the book of their law, called the Saster,- together with 

* Some account of the Jains Kill al» U found in Asiatic Journal. 
January, 1821, p. 23, and Cecetnber, 1824 , p. 573. 

* Craufurd’s ResearcliM on India, yol. p. }8a. lltlhtd, in the 
preface to b» Code of Gentoo Laera. attetspti to determine the age of some 
of these 'vutM,, and r»es to one 7,201,9^, and to another 4 004 Wi 
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a display of their manners, by Henry Lord, London, 
1630, 4to Again in Wilkins s Bhagiat Geeta And 
an French Histoire de la Religion des Banians, con 
tenant leurs Loix, leurs Liturgie, leurs Cofltumes, et 
leurs Ceremonies, tant anciennes que modemes, re 
cueilhe de leurs Bramanes et tiree de leur Loy, quils 
appellent Schaster, Paris 1667, ISmo 

Bedang Schaster, or Vedanga Schasira, book of the 
principal verses of the Veda 

Neardirsen or Neader::en Schaster, Ai a tier szena 
Schastra, book of the explanation of the law 
Schastra Bhade 

Extracts from this Sastra will be found m the 
work of Holwell and Dow already quoted, and these 
are translated into German in the Asiat Original 
scbnften, Zurtch, ISOJ.Svo Bd i 
A Summary of the Arthe Prelash Snstre, in the 
Sanscrit Tragments quoted at page 7B 
^Ictamorphoses of Sona, a Hindoo tale, with 'i 
glossary descriptnc of the mythology of the Saslrat, 
London, 1811, Svo 

Tlie collection of prayers called ^eaeschs nnJ 
•Teschts, Sanscrit and Zend 214 Iea%cs, Svo Manu 
script in the library of the East India Company at 
London Sec Nouv Joum Asiat 1828, Fevrier, 
p f24 

To tins place also seem to belong the twentj four 
books yagamon, which treat of praters and offerings 
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op ANCIENT HINDOO LECISHTION IN OENEIIAL 

liiE legishtiie system of India was the first branch of 
Sanscrit literature that attracted the attention of the 
English, not so much as an object of learning as of 
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policy, for it CMilentlj must have been to tliem a 
matter of first rate importance to become acquainted 
with the jurisprudence of a people whom they had to 
go%ern'‘ , 

The first step tahcn by the English in the study of 
Hindoo legislation was made by governor Hastings 
as a commentary upon it, llradarmiva SeUt, com 
'piled under his directions, was printed at the cost of 
the East India Company m 1776, 4to 

A Code of Gentoo* Laws, or Ordinations of the 
Pundits, from a Persian translation made from the 
original, uritten m the Shanscnt language, published 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed^ London, 1776, 4to , 
1777, Svo I with plates French Code des Loix des 
Gcntous ou Il^glement des Brames, trad de 1 Anglais, 
Parts, (776, 4to German GesetzbucK der Gentoos 
Oder Sammlung der Gcsetze der Pundits, nach einer 
persianischcnUebersctzungdesindcrShanskiitsprache 
geschncbenen Originals Aus dcm Engl Ton Bud 
Ench Raspe, Hamburg, 1778, Sto The East India 
Company printed an elegant edition of this work m 
*4to at Bengal* 

The high antiquity ascnbed to the Indian laws 
by Halhed, was controTerted in A Letter to Na 
thaniel Brassey Halhed, esq , contaimng some remarks 
on hi8 Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, lately 
published, by George Costanl, Oxford, 1778, Svo 

Respecting the Sanscrit ongmal of this collection of 
laws, see Catalogue des mss Sanscrit, p 89 

■i Heeren s Ideen— loder 

• Gentoos u the Fortugoese appell&Uoa of the U ndoos 

' Halhed may be regarded as ibe fint European who learned the 
Sanscrit 
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f LAWS OF MENU*' 

The Institutes of Menu contain, in twelve books, the 
institutes of criminal and private jurisprudence They 
are composed m a kind of measured prose, called 
Pungtee Chund, their language evincing their high 
antiquity They describe the occupations of men,* 
and the religious exercises of the four castes , and, as 
colonel Haughton observes*, whether regarded for their 
great antiquity and classic beauty, or for their import- 
ance, as being considered a divme revelation by nearly 
a liundred niillions of people, they roust ever claim the 
attention of those who devote themselves to the study 
of the Sanscrit language Though inferior to the 
Vedas in antiquity, they arc held to be equally sacred , 
and owing to their being more closely connected with 
Ac business afhSe, tended so much to mould tbo 
opinions of the Hindoos, that it would be impossible 
to comprehend the literature or local usages of India, 
Without being master of their contents 
tsir William Jones, in the preface to his translation,* 
tells us, that it is the general opinion of Pandits, th&t 
Brahma taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thou- 
sand verses, which Menu explained to the primitive 
World in the very words of the Manata Dkerma- 
Saslra, or Institutes of Menu , but, in a short preface 
to the law tract of Nared, it is asserted that Menu, 
having written the laws of Brahma m a hundred thou- 
sand slocas or couplets, arranged under twenty-four 
heads, in a thousand chapters, delivered the work to 
Hared, the sage among gods, who abridged it, for the 
Use of mankind, in twelve thousand verses, and gave 
*cj i» V}iiV(gb, 'tMaedi vi’uo, lor 

I* Jones vol • p 58 S9 
' 1 rcfacc to tl e Mtima Dhtrnui S< flra 
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greater ease to the human race, reduced them to four 
thousand that mortals read only the second abridge 
meiit by Sumati, while the gods of the lower hea\en, 
and the band of celestial musicians, are engaged m 
studying the primary code, beginning with the fifth 
\erse, a little varied, of the work now extant on earth , 
but that nothing remains of Hared s abridgement ex- 
cept air elegant epitome of the ninth original article on 
the administration of justice Now, since these in- 
stitutes consist only of two thousand six hundred and 
®^ghtyfiie verses, they cannot be the whole work 
ascribed to Sumati, which is probably distinguished 
by the name of Vrtddha, or ancient, J^Ianaia, and 
cannot be found entire, though several passages from 
It, which have been preserved by tradition, are occa- 
sionally cited in the new digest' 

The ordinances^ of Menu belong to the second 
period of Indian literature, the work containing them 
being placed by Sir William Jones between the publi 
cation of the Vedas and that of the Pnranas and Itihn 
sas, about bSO B C Fr Schlegel ascribes to it a still 
higher antiquity, and calls it a monument to which no 
sound criticism can assign a later date than tint given 
to the most ancient one known m western Europe 
Hitter questions the opinion both of Jones and Schlegel, 
and enters upon the discussion of the ago and merits 
of the Institutes of Menu, from the internal evidence 
Jej afford, and from a comparison of them with otlier 
Sanscrit works^ Irom (Ins he concludes, wl.at m 
itselfsccmsvcry reasonable, that the work attributed (o 


n.lUm Jom. Preb« p aa M.j.r.llriKm. 

p 125 tic •' 

‘ n m. ft, „ n, 

nV'm 
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Menu is a collection made from various materials, but 
not according to one plan, and scarcely from the laws 
delivered by one individual. This may be fairly pre- 
sumed from the beginning and conclusion of the work, 
and proved from its containing various laws for one 
and the same offence; hence also the probability of 
their having been made at different penods. This 
seems established; as in many of the oMinafices the 
simplicity of antiquity is visible, while some evince a 
degree of civilisation incompatible with the ^rst rise 
of a nation, and others a deep state of national corrup- 
tion and dine. That poison and poinards, eunuchs, 
extreme jealousy of the chiefs towards one another, 
towards their ministers, and even towards the people, 
may have been primeval in tbe East, may indeed be 
conceived but that the refined system of espionage, 
the shameless plans of avowedly^ selfish policy, and 
the general communities of atheists, that arc men- 
tioned in the institutions of Menu, could belong to the 
infancy of civilisation cannot for o moment be be- 
lieved. Traces, moreover, are found m this work 
that the ancient institutions of Indian life, such as the 
division into castes, had cca<cd to be strictly observed ; 
and that various opinions had been formed respecting 
religious dogmas; both proving that it could not form 
part of the early literature of the nation* besides which, 
the authors of these laws were not only acquainted 
with the Bralimanas and Upanislmds of the Vedas, 
but cite al'O the Puranas, the Valangas, and Saxiras 
— that is, the treatises on grammar, metre, mathe- 
matics, as well a« a glossary to the Veda *. AVliat should 
wc s.iy (asks M. Ritter) if a high antiquity was 
assigiicvl to a Greek writer, who quoted such learned 
treatises? . 

• G»wWl>le dfr Pbit t f. 78 Tb» at fc* ebwrvn 

wtm* a dfrnt»d pwflbal tb« wa« ibtrj acr^^gl 
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The Institutes ofMcimcontiin abiinclince of matter 
extremely interesting to all who study the history of 
mankind, afid the progress ofcirjhsntion It contains 
much to be admired, and much to be condemned It 
13 a sjstem of despotism and priestcraft^ both hmifcd 
bylaw, but artfully conspiring to give mutual support, 
though a\ith mutual checks The punishments will 
not always he found proportionable to European 
notions of crime , but a spirit of sublime demotion and 
amiable benevolence penadcs the whole uork, suffi 
cient “to prove the author to liaic adored, not the 
nsiblc sun, but tlTat dttme and incomparably greater 
hght^ to use the words of the most i enerable text in 
the Indian Scripture, **ichieh tlhamnes nU, dehghts all, 
from tchicli all proceed, to tchtch all must return, and 
tchteh alone can irradiate (not our visual organs 
merely, but our souls, etc ) our intellects ” 

Sir W Jones forced upon the attention of the 
government the necessity of bringing together a com 
plete body of the Hindoo laws , and, as preparatory to 
tins great undertaking was published the following 
work' 

Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the Ordmances of 
Menu according to the gloss of CuUuca, comprising 
the Indian System of Duties, religious and civil ver 
bally translated from the original Sanscrit, with a 
preface by Sir illiara Jones Printed by the order 
bf government Calcutta, 1791, 4to , reprinted at 
London 1796 and in Jones s orks, vol in Again, 

the Inst tales of Menu toI u p 105 toI i p 183 vol v p 98 
99 100 vol XI p 263 vol xn p 109 1011 It is also to be remarVei 
that among tha fore gn nat ona ofwluch meat on t$ made n the Laws of 
Menu yol x 41 tha Ch nese and Pen ans cannot well be m stalen and 
even the I avaftai are introduced wh ch accord ng to the gewo* of on 
tnul UQ^ag:e roust s gn fjr the GieeLs 

• S r MU am Jones s V dace p 62 
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a new edition, collated with the Sanscrit text, and elu 
cidited nitli notes, bj G C Houghton, Zo/irfon^ !82 j, 
dto German Hindus Gesetzgebung, oder Menus 
Verordmwgen nach Cttllacas Erlouteryng, ein Inbe- 
griff des mdiscben Sjstems rcligioser und burger- 
licher Pflichten Aus der Sanskntspraclie worthcli 
ms Enghsche ubersetzt von^^' Jones, und %erdcutsclit 
nach der Calcuttischen Ausgabe, und init einem Glos- 
sarund Anmerkungen bcgleitct aon Job Christ Hutt- 
ner, IVetinar, 1707, S\o ^ •, 

The original has since been printed in Sanscrit, with 
the following title Mnnu Sang-I!t(ft, or the Institutes 
of Manu, m the original text, with the gloss of 
CitUuca lihnita, (Nagari character). Printed at the 
Sanscrit Press^ lbI3, dto {CatcuUn, published by 
Babu II ini, pundit) 

The several glosses and commentaries, that base 
been composed l)> the Mums or ancient philosophers, 
on the code of Jlenu, arc termed collectnelj Dhermn 
Saslra, or bodj of law Ihc most excellent of thc«e 
commentators is Culluca of whose treatise Sir W 
Jones obscraes®, that it is perhaps the shortest, jet 
the most luminous , the least ostciitaliniis, } ct the most 
Icanied, the deepest jet the most ngreeablc commen- 
tarj ever composed on anj aullior uncicnt or modern, 
European or Asiatic 

Dharnin Stufra Mitnara, Sanscrit, Cfdcutta, 1818, 
large 4to ' 

iVuworo Dhtnna *iiistra, or, the Iiittitutcs ofj/enw, 
acconling to the Glo^s of Culluca, with a aerbal trans 
latiou and preface, ba Sir M ilham Jones, edited by 
Graacs ChamnLy Ilaugliton, M A 1 US Calcutta, 
ISJt, Ito , 2 Tolnmrs, the first containing the San«cnt 
tixt, and the other the I nglisli Iruislntion London, 


* latlar* l> |v (•' 
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J825, 2 %o!s 4to. See Jowrn. des Savans, Oct. 18^, 
p. 58G, Article by M. Kemusat. Journ. Asiatique, 
Oct. 1836, *p. 243, by M. E. Burnouf, which has been 
translated into EnglisU, and published with notes in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1827, Feb. p. 237. Perhaps it 
will not be too much to say of this work, that it has 
been printed with the greatest elegance, and edited 
with the greatest care of any Sanscrit book that has 
jet issued from the press. With regard to that por- 
tion of the work which is exclusi%ely Mr. Hauglrtons 
own, it will be esteemed, by impartial judges, as one of 
the finest monuments which have been raised to the 
knowledge of Indian Antiquities 

JHHals/iara Dharma Saslra, Sanscrit, published 
bj H. 'T. Colebrooko, esq , Calcutta, 1815, oblong 
rojalSvo. 

MUalsharh Dar^iuia, translated from the Sanscrit 
.into the Bengalee language, by Lukshmi Kara) an 
N^ayal Ankar, Calcutta, 1821, Svo. 

Exiracii/rom the JntItMes ^ Meitu. 

Partes codicis legum quern edidit, cum ver- 

sionc. Select passages from the first and twelfth book, 
in Othm Pranku Chrestomathia Sanscrita, vol. ii, p* !• 

Kullulabliatlee animad\ersiones ad codicem legum 
Manu, cum versione, ibid, ii, 2. p. 13 — 83. 

The Lans and Institutes of J/rn«pby Q. Craufurd, 
esq., in his Researches concerning India, ioWon, 1817, 
S>o vol. i, p. 27 — 90. 

Aphorisms from Menu (extracts from the Mtinara 
Saslra), in the Asiatic Journal, 1827, p. 513 51S. 

• S«fl the article in the .Autue Joaroal cited la the text, lo which it i» 
anted, that It was Mr. I(iDsktOB*e utestioa to add to these two elcs^t 
anil learned tolamei a ihird, containing the Commentary of CaHn" 
BVeJfa. Itu want of health, snfertanatcly. hai not permitted him to carry 
Uiit laudahle design into eaeention. 
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^ Extract from the Reading of Hindoo Law, by Mr. 
Ellis, in the Asiatic Journal, 1819, July, p. 17 — 23. 

The Lam of Inheritance " '• 

Dataha-Mimansa, on the Order of Succession, in 
Sanscrit, Serampoor, large 4to. t . 

Mohammedan Law of Succession to the Property of 
Intestates, Arabic, on copper plates, with a verbal 
translation and explanatory notes, by Sir \V lUiam Jones,' 
London, 1783, 4to. r 

Al Sirajiyyah, or the Mohammedan Law of Inherit- 
ance, Arabic and English, with a commentary by Sir 
"William Jones, Calcutta, 1792, foL’’. 

A Digest of Hifidoo Law on Contracts and Succes- 
sions, with a commentary by Jogannatha Tercapan- 
chananaj translated from the original Sanscrit by H. 
T. Colebrooke, esq., judge of Mirzapore, resident at 
the court of Berar, and M. A. S. vol. i, Calcutta, 1797 ; 
vol. ii, m, and iv, 1798, fol. and afterwards printed' at' 
ionf/oH, I801,8vo., 3 vols. Also separately. A Disqui- 
sition on Regal Succession, etc., in the Asiatic Annual 
Register, ISOO, p.215 — ^250. 

Two Treatises on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, 
from the Daya Bhaga and the Mitakahara, translated 
from the Sanscrit by H. T. Colcbrooke, esq., Calcutta, 
1810, 4to. ; London, 1813, 4to; College of I'ort St. 
George, near Madras, 1S5J5, 4to. ; translated into Per- 
sian, under the title of rurah-i-irtazeeah, by Moul.ivi 
Moharocd-Irtaza-Adi-Klian-Bahadur, Madras, 1 835, 
fob; again into Arabic, Madras, 1827, fob This work 
in Sanscrit is called Dayabbaga, and forms part of a 
greater, entitled, llcahara Khandam De-JlitH-IGta- 
kehara, containing a commentary upon the text of the 

r Tbe two fortgoiBj woik* are both pnnteJ with the Arabic icitj, m Sir 
illiam Jonei'i W ork», eol t.i. 4to 1 do not »ee anj reason for their 
bein^ mentioned here. 
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Yagnyavalkta The whole, being a general \ie\i of 
Hindoo Laws, was translated into Tamulic, by Punir 
Vadjar, and was put to press by his brother Sidam 
bala Vadyar, professor of the Tamuhc language at the 
college of Madras, m Madras, 1817 

The DayuhhagUf or Law of Inheritance of Jeetnootu 
Vahunu, Nagree character, Calcutta, 1813, 4to 
Daya Bhaga, a Sanscrit Treatise on Inheritance, 
by YSmuta Vahana, with a Commentarj, by Knshna 
Bhatta, published by H T Colebroohe, Calcutta, 
1814, 4to A new edition of this worL with a com 
mentary by Krishna Terkalankara, Calcutta, Edtica 
tion Press, 1829, 8vo , is mentioned in Parbury, Allen, 
and Co s Catalogue for 1831 

Daya Bhaga, a Treatise upon Inheritance and Di 
vision of Property, in verse, Sanscrit and Bengalee, pub 
lished by the Pundif Lukshmi Narayan Njaya! Ankar, 
CalcuttOf 1^22 ^ '* 

J Daya Tafirn, a Treatise on the Law of Inheritance, 
b^ Raghunanuana Bhattacharya, edited by Lakshnu 
Narayan Serma, Calcutta, Education Press, 1828, 8ro 
Daya Crama Sangraha, or an Abstract of the Hin 
doo Law of Inheritance an original treatise in San 
sent, by Sri*Krishna Tarkalankara, with an English 
translation by P hi "Wyneb, esq Calcutta, 18IS, 4to 
Of this work there is another edition, by Krishna Ter 
kalankara Bhattacharya, edited by Lakslimi Narajan 
Serma Calcutta, Education Press 1828, 8vo 

Brief Remarks regarding modern Encroachments on 
-the ancient Rights of Females, according to the Hindoo 
Law of Inheritance, by Rammohun Roj, Calcutta, 
1822, 8vo See Asiat Journ 1823 Sept p 446 451 

AiopUon 

The Daitala Mtmansa and Dattala Chandrtla, two 
onginal Treatises on the Law of Adoption, by Nanila 
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Pundita and Devanda Bhatta ; translated from the San- 
scrit, by J. C. C. Sutherland, esq., Calcutta, 1814, 4 to.; 
1817, 8vo. ; reprinted at the College of Fort St, George 
near Madras, 1825, 8vo. 

The Duttak Meematisa and the Duttuk Chund, two 
esteemed Treatises in the original Sanscrit on the Hin- 
doo Law of Adoption, Calcutta, 1818, 4to. 

Ollier Trcalwe^ on Jv-nsyrradenee. 

Legislation Orientale, par Anquetil Duperron, Am- 
sterdam, 1778, 8vo. , 

Digest ofMohummudun Law, by col. J. Baillie, esq., 
Calcutta, 1801, 4to, 

A Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Bengal He* 
venue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo^.and other words, 
London, 1802, 8vo., by S. Rousseau^ 
yeeru-Mitroduyu, a complete Digest of I3indop‘Lnw, 
on the Administration of Justice,^ edited hy B&booram, 
pundit, 1814, 4to. ' ’''".i/** 

y^ra-Miirtdaya, the legal Work otMitra-Mishra»*^n 
Sanscrit, published by H. T. Colefeooke,^ 5 q.* printed 
at the Sanscrit Press, at Kizurpoor, nch.r'' Calcutta, 

1815, 4to. '- 

Elements of Hindoo Law, pubhshe'il by Thomas 
Strange, I/onrfon,'lS25, 2 vols. S'oJ’ * . \ 

A Treatise on Obligations and Contracts, translated 
by H. T. Colebrooke, esq , Calcutta, 1810, 4to. 

Karma Lotchana, translated from the Sanscrit into 
Bengali, and printed at Scrampoor, 1821. This work 
contains prescriptions respecting domestic duties and 
the \arious grades of impurity, as determined by the 
law. Extracts from this are given in Essays relative 
to tlic Habits, Character, and Moral Improvement of 
the Hindoos, Loudon, 1W2J, Rto. Bee Dourn. des Sa- 
vans, 183J, Auiit, p loik 
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piuLdsoriiY* 

il,tteralttre 

Mr Adelung, under tins licad, refers the reader to 
the following works 

Colebrookes Essays on the Pliilosopliy of the IRn 
doos, jn the Transactions of the Rojal Asiatic Society, 
%ol i,p 92, 459, 549 ^ 

Sur la Philosophic des Hindous, dapres les Me 
moires de M Colcbrooke, in the Nouv Melanges 
Asiat par M Ahel R 6 musat, Pnm, ib2D, 2 vols 8'0 
vol 11 , p 331 (p "348)— 421 
Luteratur der PhilosOpliie der*Hindoo, m JJasa, von 
Otlitn Prankl I Bandes, i, ii, und m Heft 
Philosophic et Religion des Indiens, ou Relation dii 
Voyage d un Grec dans 1 Inde mille ans avant J” C in 
Melanges' de Litterature Sansente, par A Langlois, 
p 235—268 

To these may be added, 1st, The fifth and sixth 
lectures of Victor Cousins Cours de 1 Histoire, de la 
Philosophic dux^tii*™* Siecle, i’am^^lS297' where the 
reader will find a lucid and highly interesting expo 
sition of Hindoo philosophy, compiled chiefly from 
the papers of Mr COlebrooke above mentioned, and 
< an Analysis of A G Schegel a Latin version of the 

gacat which AI Cousin, following the learned 

G Humboldt, holds to be a monument of the Sane )iyo 
philosophy 

2nd, The second chapter of Ritters History of Pin 
losophy, which is devoted to an enquiry into the chro 
nology and genuineness of the sacred books and Icgis 
• Th s a I clej, *n nlyoew ^Seeaboie p D5 
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lation of the Hindoos, as forming the groundwork of 
their philosophic systems. It seems to bo the leading 
object of this author, to ex'pose the absurd and extrava- 
gant notions Avhich some writers have been inclined 
to adopt respecting the antiquity of Hindoo history 
and learning. The style in which this work is written, 
and the information It contains,',will make* its perusal 
agreeable to all who have mastered the German lan- 
guage®. 

2rd, Some account of Hindoo philosophy will also be 
found, together with a copious list of authorities, in 
Tennemann'a Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated by the Rev. Artlmr Johnson, Oxford, ISSS**. 

Ponout Schools of Ihndoo Phlosophy. 

It is the professed design dt all the schools of Indian 
philosophy, to teach the method l)y which eternal hea- 
•titude (the supreme good) may bd attaine'3, cither after 
death W before it. 

The path by which the soul is to (arrive at this su- 
preme felicity, is science or knowledge. The^ disco- 
very, and the setting forth of the means by which this 
knowledge may be obtained is the object of the various 
treatises and commentaries which Hindoo philosophy 
has produced. V A brilliant suromtiry of them will he 
found in tlic work of*\^ictor Cousin already referred 
to; in which he endeavour* to trace among the Hin- 
doo philosophers, the Sensualism, the Idealism, the 
Serpticism, the Vatalitm, and the MijsUcitni, of the 
ancient Grecian and modem Huropcan Schools. 

• \<>f)(]cr indi»cliea rbil*»cpl»>* »n !!*««»’» Gf«chichled«r rbilawpbM, 

Wm >. j. W— I3<J. 

• TIib 1*0 r«l'owin{ woft*. wkicli did Bot tome Sa mj wiy uU j;,,, 
title WM 10 ptial. moil J*® •»*•»»**'»«'* kett lU.odt, «fbtr w 1 ifn«« 

8v<. , 

Stklejll ca ike \ kilawpky et O.«l«dt»at.to ku ttUi d« Vfrieke end 

WtiiktiliSft r 
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The Hindoos possess sanous ancient -systems of 
plulosoplij, some of whicli they consider ortliodoK, as 
consistent with the Jedas, others they regard as he- 
retical, from their being incompatible with the doc- 
trines of their holy hooks ‘ 

In all there are enumentetl siv principal schools of 
Hindoo philosoph) 1st, The Mimansa founded by 
Jaimim, Snd, The Vedanla, by Vjasa, 3rd, The 
Kyaya, founded by Gotama, dth. The Vaiseshica, by 
Canade , 5th and Cth, The two Sane hyaya, founded by 

Capila and Pantanjala 


The Prior Mtmansa foutded hj Jaxmv\ 

The two Mimansas (for there are tii o schools of me 
taphysics under this title) ate strictly orthodox 

The* prior one (P«rro), founded by Jaimini, teaches 
the art of reasoning with the express new of aiding the 
interpretation of the Vedas The latter (W^/rn), com- 
monly called the Vedanta, deduces from the text of the 
Indian scriptures, a refined psychology , which goes to 
T, denial of the material world 

It may here be remarkecl, that as religion, during 
the early stages of civihsatioh, was generally of a gross 
and mystical character, men, as they became more en 
lightened made it tbeir study lo understand and ex 
plain the obscurities of their faith, and to accommodate 
the rude superstitions of the early popular belief to 
their own more refined conceptions of the being and 
attributes of God Tins was more particularly ^tlic 
case m India Philosophy undertook to reconcile the 
written precepts of Brahma with the new state of moral 
feeling, and to gi\e them a meaning which should not 
contradict the more enlightened views of wisdom and sci 
ence Thus the obscurities of the Vedas gave the first 
impulse to Ilimloo philosophy since the mo’*t perfect 
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fasth could not sene tlicir lUvinc precepts vritUout the 
aid ofreflectfon Hence, too, became almost impercepti- 
bly formed the school of Mtmama, which, professing the 
Tno«t perfect obedience tp the sacred commands of the 
1 edas, undertook to render them clear and intelligible 
The aim of the Mimansa school was to determine the 
sense of the J eilds, and to collect from them a perfect 
system of rchgvon and morahly , for so nearly alUed 
arc these in Hindoo philosophy, that Ethics s^cm no 
Tnore than a form of religious duties the same word 
(D^nrwo) signifying, in the mascuhne gender, virtue 
or moral merit, and in the feminine, devotion, or merit 
acquired by acts of piety 

The prior (Puna) Mtmama, therefore, is practical, 
relating to works (Crrmo), or religious observances un 
dertiken for specific ends It is not directly ft sys- 
tem of philosophy , but, m delivering canons of scrip- 
tunl interpretation, it was natural tint plulosoplu- 
eal topics should be introduced, and scholastic dis- 
putants have elicited from its dogmas, principles of 
rca«oning applicable to the prevailing point* of contro- 
versy agitated m the llmdoo schools of philosophy 
Tlie business of the Mtmnnta is to investigate wbat 
It 15 incumbent to perform as a duty A subject or 
case (rtdAicnroma) is gi\cn for investigation One of 
aw Cvdt fvs^ 

1 Bt, 1 be Bubject or matter to cxpl vmed 
end, 1 be doubt or question arising upon the matter 
brd, 1 be first side (jmrra jwes/ia), oTjtnnut facte ar- 
gument concerning it 

- 1111 , 1 be answer («f«nr<?),or ilcinonstratcacotvcliision 
(*j \ \hanUt) 

'kV/i oi'nlevancv 
The whole of thc'C five members ate not always set 
forth inJamimin lixt, the subject, anl the qmstion 
conccnnng if. «!•<• frn»*‘^'’‘>^ •""‘rd or leH to 
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be surmised'*. These are supplied by the commen- 
tators. 

Five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, are 
admitted by all Mimansacas; nanielj, ■perception*, in- 
ference, verbal communication, comparison, presump- 
tion. Privation is sometimes added to these ns a sixth 
source of knowledge. 

TIms school of philosophy rests entirely upon the 
authority of the Vedas^ tlic wonls of which it regards 
as decisive. Sir. Colebrookc has given a copious ana- 
lysis of the lectures of Jaimini in the paper already re- 
ferred to. 

The sooiras or aphoritms attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, divided into sixty chap- 
ters, which are again subdivided* into sections, cases, 
or topics. These sootrat, like the aphorisms of other 

* 3klr. Col«braoke ot>$eiTet. Jiimmi'i amseeiDeBt u not 

philosophiiil , but that ibe logic of the ^funoiM u the lope of the IDadoo 
law, the rule of deterenoatioB of emt eod rchgiooi or^naace* Each 
case IS etttauied aad detensioed apoe geseral pneciples 

* SmpU appfthfiiiWH IS defined lo these woids VVben the organs of 

*man are in centiguitjr «ilh an object, that aoam of hDoirledge u percep- 
tion in these On sight of one member of a known association 

the consequent epprehension of the other part, which is not actnallj proxi- 
mate, is (anumand) inference , but the association must be such as bad been 
before directly perceieed, or had become known by analogy. Frtnnptiim 
IS deduction of a matter which coold not else be It is assamption of a 
thing which IS not itself perceised, but necessanly implied by another 
which IS seen, heard orproreo. Anerlnfge of a thing which is nStproii- 
mate (or subject to perwpuoo), denred through understood sound, that is. 
through words ihe-^cceptation whereof u known, is (mnra) ordinance or 
revelation, or it is (wbda) scibal communication.— I have introduced this 
long note from Colebtooke, to pee the reader some idea of the definiiioos of 
the Sanscrit philosophy It maybe added, that the Chaeacas recognise 
but one source of knowledge, tii perception the followers of Canade. 
and those of Sngata (Buddha) two, perception and inference To these 
two the *:anc hya school* add affirmatwa They also give the following 
explanation An external sense perceiTes, the loleraal one eiaraines, 
conscioQsne's makes the selfish applicatioa , and intellect resolves an ex- 
ternal organ executes Trans Asiat Soo. voJ i, p 31 
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Indian sciences, are extremely obscure and unintelli- 
gible; and from tbeir first promulgation, must have 
been accompanied by an oral or written exposition. 
An ancient scholiast (Vrittlcarn) is quoted by the herd 
of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, supplying 
the defect of the text, as well as for his commentary. 
Besides this work, the sooirnt have been elucidated by 
a perpetual commentary by Sabar.a Swami Bhatta, 
after whom it is called Sahara Ith&shya: and by cor- 
rective annotations upon this commentary, by Bhatta 
Cumarila Swami, the great authority of the Mimansa 
school 

Among the numerous expounders of the Mimansa, 
the next in eminence is Partliasarat'hi Misra, upon 
whose commentary, entitled Sastra-Dipica, there is an 
ample exposition by Sdmanatha, called Mayhc'hamhUi, 

The Mmansh-nyntja-rireca is another comm*entary 
by a distinguished author, Dhavanitt'ha Misra. The 
two foregoing arc spoken of ns commentaries, because 
they follow the order of the text, recite one or more 
of the aphorisms from every section, and explain its. 
subject. 

Among numerous othec commentaries pn Jaimini's 
text, the Nyayd Raghavunanda is not to 

be omitted. It contains .an excellent interpretation of 
the sootras, which it expounds word by word: it is 
bricf,ibut clear; leaving nothing unexplained, and wan- 
dering into no digressions. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’rf doctrine was 
put into verse by an ancient author, whose work is 
cited by the name of Sajtgraha, Another metrical 

* Another esteemed commentary, Iiy Gum. eometimes called Prabhacara, 
la meotiooed by CoUbrooVe Caiaajst& Bhfttta i« celebrated in the tradi. 
tiooary religious history of India He is considered to have been the chief 
antagonist of the Buddha heresy , and to bave instigated an exterminating 
prosecution against its disciples 
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be surmised^. These are supplied by the commen- 
tators. 

Five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, are 
admitted by all Mimansacas; namely, -perception*, in- 
ference, verbal communication, comparison, presump- 
tion. Privation is sometimes added to these as a sixth 
source of knowledge. 

This school of pbilosophj rests entirely upon the 
authority of the Vedas, the words of which it regards 
as decisive. Mr. Colebrooke has gi\en a copious ana- 
lysis of the lectures of Jaimini in the paper already re- 
ferred to. 

The sootras or aphortsms attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, divided into sixty chap- 
ters, which are again subdivided* into sections, cases, 
or topics. These sootras, like the aphorisms of other 

< Mr Colebrooke elsewhere obeeme. that Jeiroitii t arrasgemeDt i> sot 
philosophiiel , but that the logic of the Minumse » the logic of the ILndoo 
law, the rule of detemioatioo of cinl asd rtligioue ordinances. Each 
ease >s examined and detemined upon general pnnciples 
* Simple appreheiitioH is defined in these words U ben the organs of 
'man are in contiguuj with an object, that source of knowledge is percep* 
tion In/errnce in these On sight of one member of a known association, 
the consequent appteheosion of the other part, which is not actuallj proxi- 
mate, is (anuiruna)infereace , but the association must be such as bad been 
before direcllj perceived, or had become known bj analogy Preiumpiien 
IS deduction of a matter wbich conid not else be It is assumption of a 
thing which IS not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
which IS teen, heard, or proven hnouteSgt of a thing which is ntt pron* 
male (or subject to perception) derived through understood sound, that is, 
through words the^ccepUbon whereof u known, is (luitra) ordinance or 
revelabon, or it is (nf/xfo) verbal communication —I have introduced this 
long note from Colebrooke to give the reader some idea of the definitions of 
the Sanscrit philosophy U may be added, that the Chavacas recognise 
but one source of knowledge, viz peroepbon the followers of Canade. 
and those of Sngata (Buddha) two perception and inference To these 
two the S4 dc hya schools add affinnation They also give the following 
explanation An external sense perceives, the internal one examines, 
consciousne's makes the selfi.h applicabon , and intellect resolves an ex- 
ternal organ executes. Trans Asiat. Sock vol i, p 31 



Indian sciences, arc extremely obscure and unintelli- 
gible; and from their first promulgation, must lia\c 
been accompanied by an oral or written exposition. 
An ancient sclioliast'(\^ritticara) is quoted by tlio herd 
of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, supplying 
the defect of the tex^ commentary. 

Besides this work, the sootra* have been elucidated by 
a perpetual commentary by Sahara Swami Bhatta, 
after whom it is called Sahara BlUifhya; and by cor- 
rective annotations upon this commentary, by Bhatta 
Cumarila Swdmi, the great authoritj of the Mimansa 
school 

Among the numerous expounders of the Mimansa, 
the next in eminence is Piirthasarat'lii Misra, upon 
whose commentary, entitled Saa<ro-f)//)i'f(T, there is an 
ample exposition by Sdmaniitha, called Mayitc'hamhlh, 
The Mmansa-nyaya-tircea is another commentary 
by a distinguished author, Bhaiandt'ha iVlisra* The 
two foregoing arc spoken of as commentaries, because 
they follow the order of the text, recite one or more 
of the aphorisms from every section, and explain its, 
subject. 

Among numerous othe^ commcntaiics pn Jaimini's 
text, the Nyaya ca/«//tWW.of Roghavunanda is not to 
be omitted. It contains excellent interpretation of 
the sootras, which it expounds word by word : it is 
brief,»but clear ; leaving nothing unexplained, and wan- 
dering into no digressions. 

A summary or paraphrase of JaiminiV doctrine was 
put into verse by an ancient author, whose work is 
cited by the name of 5an^ra4o. Another metrical 

* Anotlier esteemed commeotary.byGoni, sometimes called Praiiacura, 
IS mentioned by Colebroote Cnmanla Bhatta u celebrated m the tradi- 
tionary religious history of India lie is considered to have been the chief 
•M>V4gt>K>s\ of ibn -afiiAtotaw instigated an eirterminating 

prosecution against its disciples 
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paraphrase is employed in the Varltca, or forms a part 
of the work itself 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Mimansa is Mndhava AcliaryVs 'Naya mala nstara 
It IS in verse, accompanied by a commentary in prose 
by the same author, forming a summary of Jaimims 
text, and of approved deductions from it 

The Aphorisms of Jaimimare extremely ancient , hut 
they have been reconstructed at various epochs, and 
illustrated in so many various commentaries, that the 
cases assume a very diversified aspect in the hands of 
the different interpreters 

2 The Vedanta 

The Other INIimansa (the Vedantd) though strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy, carried liuman know 
ledge a step forward Although it appealed to revela 
tion for Its principles, it ventured upon a bolder inter 
pretation of the sacred text, and penetrated into the 
metaphysical precepts of the Vedas To this it owes 
its name Vedanta, which signifies a philosophy resting 
upon the Vedas, though in fact it formed thus early 
a metaphysical system, a true school of philosophy. 

This system hlr Colebrooke has reserved for a 
future essay Among the literature of the Vedanta 
philosophy are reckoned the works of Sancara , par 
ticularly a highly esteemed commentary on the Vedas, 
about A D 790 — 825, the works of Madhava, of the 
thirteenth century , Vedanta Sara, the essence of the 
Vedas, by Sadanandana* 

3 The Nyaya or System of Logic 

The l^yaya, founded by Gotama, furnishes a phi- 
losophical arrangement, with strict rules of reasoning, 
not unaptly compared to the Dialectics of Aristotle 
■ SeeVjua venOllrai TranV tom i p 3S 
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Ayn^a philosophy is strictly a system of logic ^ The 
text of Gotama is a collection of soolras, or succinct 
aphorisms, in five books, or lectures, each divided 
into two day$, or diurnal lessons. 

In a logical arrangement the predicaments or objects 
of proof are six : substance, quality, action, community, 
particularity, and aggregation, or intimate relation. 

A regular argument, or complete syllogism {Nyaya) 
consists of five members: 1st, the proposition; 2nd, 
the reason, 3rd, the instance; 4tli, the application; 
5tb, the conclusion. Ex : 

1. This hill is fiery: 

2. For it smokes. 

3. AVhat smokes is fiery: as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the lull is smoking. 

6. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some confine the syllogism to three members ; cither 
the three first or the three last. In this latter form it 
i* quite regular. The recital, joined with the instance, 
Is the major; the application is the minor; the con- 
clusion follows. 

Of the logic of the Hindoos wc liave the sootras of 
Gotama, in Ward’s Work on India, and some othcr^in 
the Annals of the Asiatic Society of London, os well 
as the following: * 

Nyaya Sootra J'rtHi, the Logical Aphorisms of 
Gotama, with a commentary by Viswanath Bhatta- 
cliaryn, Calcutta, Cducalton Pretr, 1828, Svo. 

llhasha Paricheda, and Suddhanta Muktavah, an 
Elementary Treatise on the Terms of Logic, with its 
commentary, by Viswanatlia Panchanana Bliatta, Cal- 
cutta, education Pret$, IS27, 8vo. 

4. The fattfthtea 

Tlic reriTMAirn, of which Canadc is the reputed 

* S<c » cartou* itiecdoit K-fectiaj a DitlttMica U!o«, p |GI 
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author, is a system of philosophy conncctcil with the 
last. Its founder, like Democritus, maintained the 
atomic theory. This system has feo bad a reputation 
in India, that it is regarded as opposed to the truth of 
their scriptures. It may welt ,he so, for it is purely 
physical, and professes to account for all things, like 
the Epicurians, by primary molecules, simple and in- 
decomposable j which, by their own nature, and by 
certain inherent principles, were continually in motion, 
congregated, formed \ariou3 bodies, and the universe. 
Canada's collection of soolras is comprised in ten 
lectures, subdivided into lessons for two days each. 

5. The Sanc'hya. 

The Sanc'hya is another philosophical system, partly 
heterodox, and partly conformable to the established 
Hindoo creed. It embraces at once physics, psycho- 
logy, dialectics, and metaphysics, and is, in short, a 
complete philosophical system. Its followers are divided 
into two schools ; one usually known by the general 
name of S&nc'hja *, the other called I og^o. CapilaS an 
tincient sage, whose origin and adventures are variously 
recounted, is the reputed founder of the Sanc’hya , and 

* A (ommentaior (Captli-TUiauh) eipognds Sant’hya as here tignilfin? 
the discorety of the soul by tneaus ofngiildiscnmioatian. Mr.Colebrooke 
says, a system of philosophy in which precision of reckotnog is observed m 
ihe enumeration of its principles, is denomiaated S&nc hya, a term which 
las been noderstood to signify nomeral, agreeably to the usual accepta- 
tion of Sinc’Aya, number , and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy has been presumed But the name may be Uken to imply, that 
Its doctnne is founded in the exercise of judgment, for the word from 
which It IS derived signifies teasomog or deliberation. 

^ He IS represented as a -son of Brshma j as an incarnation of the 
deity , as the holy first and wise one, entering a mind by himself framed, 
and becoming the mighty sage (Cspifa) who compassionately revealed this 
science to Asun. Mr ColebrmAe doubts whether Capila might not have 
been altogether a mythological personage, to whom the true autlior of the 
-yslcm thought fit to ascnbeit 
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Pantanjali of the Yoga school of metaphysical phi- 
losophy 

The tenets of the two schools of the Sane hyat/a, 
are on many points the same, but they differ upon 
the most important of all — the proof of the existence 
of a supreme God The school of Pantanjah, there 
fore, which recognises God, is called theistical, and 
that of Capila atheistical , the latter, like the sects of 
Jina and Buddha, acknowledge no Creator, nor su 
preme ruling Providence The gods of Capila are beings 
superior to man , but, like him, subject to change and 
transmigration A third school may likewise be men 
tioncd called Paur&mca Sanc'hya, which conforms in 
most points to the doctrine of Pantanjah, except in 
holding nature as an illusion 

A collection of or succinct aphorisms, in si^c 

lectures, attributed to Capita himself, is extant under 
the title of Sane'hya pratatana^. As an ancient work 
this must ha>e been expounded by early scholiasts, 
but the only commentary which can at present be 
referred to by name, is the Capita Bhashya, or as the 
author himself cites it in liis other books, Sanchya- 
Bhashya The title at full length, in the epigraph of 
the book, IS Capita Sane hya Pravachann Sastra Blta- 
shya It IS by Vijnjana Bhicshu, a mendicaht ascetic, 
who wrote a separate treatise on the attainment of 
beatitude in this life, entitled Sanc'hya sara, as well 
as several other books 

Of the SIX lectures or chapters into which the 
joo/r<w are distributed, the first three comprise an ex- 
position of the whole Sane hya The fourth 

contims iUu«tratnc comparisons The fifth is contro- 

1 In the prtficn to the Cop la a more comprnd oos Uact men 

I oned ID the tome form of t«4rai or apbontms beann$r (he title of 7atr<i 
SamJta »h ch i* •!»<> atenUd M Captla. The tchol x t me mjie« eh»t 
both are ofe<lual author tv and in no respect d teordant Coltb oole 
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\er8ial, confatmg other opinions The sixth and last 
treats of the most important part of the doctrines, and 
enlarges upon topics before touched 

The best text of the Sanchya is a sort of treatise in 
%erse, which is denominated Canca The acknow- 
ledged author is Iswara Cnslina, desenbed, in tlie con 
eluding lines, as ha\ing receired the doctrine through 
a succession of interrocdiatc instructors, from Pan 
chaisecha, bj whom it was first promulgated, and 
who was himself instructed by Asuri, the disciple of 
Capila On this brief tract, containing seventy two 
stanzas in arya metre, there are numerous commen 
tancs One of these is the Sunchya Bkashya of Gau 
dapada, a second is the Sanchya Chandrica, of Nara 
j’ana, who seems to bare been an ascetic there is a 
third under the title of banchya iatva<aumudh by 
Vachespati Misra, a native of Tirlmt, author of similar 
works on vanous other philo«ophical systems One 
more commentary, bearing the simple title of Sane bya 
Caumudi, is by Ramachnshna Bhattaebarja, a learned 
and not ancient writer of Bengal 

The foregoing are the principal works in which this 
system of philosophy may be now studied there are 
some others cited by the scholiasts, but thej are 
scarce, and no satisfactory account of them can be 
given upon the strength of a few scattered quotations 
Among them however, the Baja vartica «;eems to be 
referred to as a work held in much esteem 

Sanchia, one of the pnncipal philosophical systems 
of the Brahmans, translated Irom the Sanscrit under 
the direction of M Carey, Cnfcafta 1811, 4to 

SanJeya Sara, a metaphysical work, translated by 
"Ward, in his Researches on India 

Sanchya Canca, by Iswara Chandra, with a com 
mentary by Vachespati contains seiciitj two stanzas 
in the metre called /tria 
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The Sanc'htja Citrica, transHteil by Henry lliomas 
Colcbrooke, esq. Printed in London under the direc- 
tions of tJic Royal Asiatic Society. 

I)e la Doctrine appell6e SanLia, in Nouv. MChngcs 
Asiat. par M. Abcl-R6musat, \ol. ii, p. 3 18. 

The following sbeteb of tlie S6neViya 8} stem of 
Caplla will, it is hoped, comey to the reader some 
notion of Hindoo pbiloRophy. It is mostly drawn 
from the papers of ColebrooVe, in the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Ixindon, and the lectures of 
Cousin already referred to. 

It is the aim of all titc pbilocophical 8}stcms of India, 
as I hasc before said, to attain the soscreign good— 
ctenial felicil). Such is especially the aim of the 
Siinc’hja s)»tcm. This jummum lonum is to 1)c sought 
for, not in religious exercises, or in the schemes and 
calcuhtlons ofordlnir> prudence for ntoiding pain and 
securing happiness j but it is, according to ^pila and 
Ini followers, true knowledge alone that can secure 
rntirc and permanent dchierancc from cmI. 'J*he 
question then ii, how this knowledge l« to be obtained ? 

Acconliiig to Capila, there arc two jdulosophical 
tneani of actjulring tnie knowledge, perception, and 
inference or induction. In aildition jo these his school 
admitted a llnrd, legitimate afllmution, tint ii, human 
tritimony, tnditiflu, Inie reteltlion*, and the authority 
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of the Vedas From these three sources, hy the right 
exercise of judgment, and due application of reasoning, 
the disciples of Capila are instructed that true know- 
ledge IS to be derived, consisting m a right disen- 
mination of the principles, perceptible and impercep 
tible, of the material world, from the sensitive and cog 
nitive principle, which is the immaterial soul 

Twenty-five of these principles are enumerated 
The first of them, from which all the others are de- 
rived, is PralrtU, or Moula-Prakrtta, nature termed 
Prad hana^ the chief one, the universal material cause” 
It IS eternal matter, indiscrete, undistinguishable as 
destitute of parts , infemble, from its effects being 
productive, but no production 

The second principle is intelligence, called Buddhi 
and Mahat, or the great one the first production of 
nature, mcreate, prolific, being itself productive of 
other principles It is identified by the mythological 
Sanchya with the Hindoo triad of gods The great 
principle is said to be produced from modified nature, 
and becomes distinctly known, as three gods, through 
tlie influence of the three qualities of goodness, foul 
ness, darkness, beuig one person and three gods 
namely — Brahma, Vishnou, and Mahesnara 

After these, passing over the physics ind cosmo 
gony of Capila, we come to the twenty fifth and last 
principle, Purusfia, the soul, which is neither produced 
nor productive It is multitudinous, individual, senst 
tive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial 

These twenty five pnnciplcs are thus summarily con- 
trasted in the Canca Niture, root of all, is no pro- 
duction Seven principles, the great or intellectual 


- Idem fied by the cojmofony of the w.ih VWy » illusion , and 

by mythologisls w th Jirihmi the power or energy of Ilrahma 
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herself to the ^oul as to m nudience , she at first makes 
many scruples, but, when once o\crcome, gives her- 
self up without shame to the gaze of the soul, and has 
no reserve till she has been sufficiently examined ® 

The system of Capila loads directly to fatalism, and 
mediately to atheism For, since he denies the rela 
tion of cause and effect, human action, which we he 
heve an independent cause, is in fact no more than 
a necessary effect The application of this to ex- 
terior nature is atheism Capila denies the existence 
of a God who governs the world He argues, that 
there is no proof of one bj simple perception, nor to 
be deduced from sensation, by inference or induction , 
the only means he admits of obtaining true knowledge 
He acknowledges an intelligence , but it is an intelh 
gence derived from nature, an attribute of matter, a 
sort of soul of the world 

Besides the Sane hya of Capila and his disciples, ^ 
another sjstem, bearing the same denomination, but 
more usually termed the 1 oga Sa&ira, or 1 oga Sulra, 

IS ascribed to a mythological being, Pantanjali, the 
supposed author of the great grammatical commentary 
emphatically named the Maltahashya, alonf» with a me 
dical treatise, and other distinguished performances 

The collection of 1 oga Sutras, bearing the common 
title of Sane hya Prarachana, is distributed into 
four chapters CpadaJ the first on contemplation 
(samad/itj, the second on the means of its attain 
ment, the third on the exercise of transcendent 
power ( Tibhutt) the fourth on abstraction or spiritual 
insulation (caiiialya) 

An ancient commentarj on this fanatical work is 

• Cous a P 179 who asks if nnde, the srnipl c ty and freedom of 
th s Ungosge we do not d seorer someth og of the gnudeur of liacon 
Cap la >s also cons dered by the aame author to hate p ecede<l Tnes Je 
n us and llnme tn I s not ons respect ng cause an I effect 
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the Panfanjala Bhashya; attributed to Veda-^’jasa, 
the compiler of the Indian scnptures, and founder of 
the J edantt school of philosophy. Vachespati has 
furnished scholia on both text and gloss, and the 
number of copies found of his work evince how much 
It IS esteemed There are also the Yoga-rartica of 
Vijnyana-Bhicsliu , the Raja-marfanda of Rana-Ranga- 
Malla, surnamed Blioja-Raja, sovereign of Dhara, a 
lucid exposition; and a more ample commentary by a 
modern Brahman, named Nagogi-Bhatta-Upad hjaya, 
called PantanjaU Sulra-Vriiti, which is both clear and 
copious P * 

But perhaps the most complete exposition of this 
scheme of philosophy is tlie Bhagavat-Gtia’^ i now 
almost unuersally considered as a de^clopment of Pan- 
tanjali's sy stem It is a half my ihologtcal, half philoso' 
cal episode of the great Mahabharatla, leading to fa« 
talism and absolute quietism The subject is skilfully 
interwoven by the poet into the greater epic Tno 
rual armies are drawn up, ready to jom battle, and 
decide a civil contest for the throne of India. Ar» 
juin, one of the competitors, is favoured by the deity* 
Cnshm, who, in disguise, accompanies him in his 
chariot, and under the name of ^lailhuis becomes lus 
Mentor. At the moment the combatants are about to 
make the onset, Arjuna feels a mehneholy compunc- 

» \d«lunf tncnuoo* Jaya a ^st {hiloiopliical poem which 

bowcTer wu do! conpoacd bjr t asubth* aa aacieot lod tutor to the 
ton of llama Chandra, stthov„b the lait/ucuoa roataioed therein wai 
adJr«(«cd to h m \ aacatcopt of it (s w the library of the Tloyal 
\iiai c of l.oi>don 

e ^ abore p D3 and the woilt there refrtrfcl to particnlaily ^hleoel 
Lrber die ^pracbe uM eithcti der lodier. and llambohlt. oRirr die 
Clio add to (hex ibe MtUi Imete efCouim, Court de 1 Ihit 

deUrhilcMi , tnd lie I^<iK of Oth Ffalih al»o Milmaaia Qujnerlr 
Ileriew.rol il»,p.‘> 1" lU -oih of lout o. Vchfc-tl i Ijtia \ enion 
of the f l«;«i«( f ij I it l«n rotleeteof with Jt^e nil ci.oi cff.! 

i'*' Jo nail dn If' Jan p W tad *t',en ^ 
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lion at the idea of wading to the tlironc throiigli the 
blood of his brothers, kinsmen, and friends, whom he 
recognises in the ranks of Ins enemy. He opens his 
mind to his companion; who, chiding him for his tame- 
ness of spirit, tells him that he belongs to the caste of 
warriors, that war is his clement and his dutj, and that 
for him now’ to recede, will be to lose both empire and 
honour. These reasons, npt appearing to make a suffi- 
cient impression upon Arjuna, his mysterious com- 
panion rev eals to him the sj stem of metaphj sics, which 
forms the subject of the Uhagatal-Gita. Upon Ar- 
juna’s still testifying his reluctance to begin the work 
of death, he replies to him in a strain ‘ that breathes 
the terrible sublime’ of the Sane'hyn doctrine of fa- 
talism. 

"■\Vliat canst thou urge of brothers, of kinsmen, and 
friends ; or of men, of beasts, and of stones ? for they 
are all as one. A perpetual, irresistible force has 
made all thou scest, and unceasingly renews it. "What 
is to-day a man, was yesterday a plant, and will perhaps 
to-morrow be a stone. This principle is eternal. As 
a warrior thou art doomed to fight. A dreadful 
slaughter will be the result. Be it so. Next day the 
sun will shine upon the world, upon new scenes, and 
still the eternal principle will exist. Except this prin- 
ciple, all is illusion'.” 

The eternitj of the soul is made an awful argument 
to Arjuna, for him to work the work of fate without 
regard to the sufierings of his fellow-creatures in their 


' “Thepresumptuoas,’’M;s(beBAa^rat G.Ja, ■■ believe Ihemsehes ihe 
authors of their own actions, while they are all the result of the irresist- 
ible decrees of fate ” A good or evil destiny is expressly attributed to the 
good or evil spirit, and tinder the inanence of one or the other of these 
principles, every man is destined, not merely to good or ill, but to walk 
10 the wavs of error or troth, that is, to adopt a false or true lyilem of phi- 
losophy. Cousin 
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present state of existence. It is thus beautifully ren- 
dered bj Mr. Milman . 

NeVr was Uie time wlien I was notf nor lliou, nor yonder kings of 
earth 

Hereafter, ne’er shall be the \»me, when one of os shall cease to be 
Tie soul, within tU raortal frame, glides on through childhood, youth, 

*rhcn in another form renew’d, renews its stated course again 
All indestructible is He that spread the Iwing unircrse , 

And who IS he that shall destroy tlic woik of the Indcstmctible T 
Corruptible these bodies are that wrap the ercrlasting soul— 

Tlie eternal unimaginable soul \\ beucc on to balUe, HharaU I 
I or he that thinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is stain. 
Are fondly boUi alike deccircd « •* not stain— it shyedi not , 

It IS not bom— It doth not die, pst, present, future, knows it not. 
Ancient, eternal, and uochang'd, it dies not wnh the dying frame. 

1 0 knows It incorniptillc, and ereflasting and unborn, 

W bat heeds he whether he may shy, or fall himself m battle slain ’ 
As their old garmenu men cast off, anon new raiment to assume, 
bo casts tlic tool Its worn-out frame, and lakes at once anollier fonii 
The weapon cannot r(erceiiihioiigh,notwasies it t‘< consuming fire, 
•nie liquid waters melt it not, nor dues it up the prthing wind , 
irapnelrable and unbum’d . impenocable and undned , 
rcrpctual, erer waodenng, firm, indissoluble, permanent, 

Insisible, unspeakable • 

Arjiiiw i^ furtlicr instructed, that the root of all 
error consists in the taking f.tr rcahtj what ts only ap- 
parent— that i«, .ill things except the etcnial principle, 
and tint siipn me sTisdom n action wilhoiil pis»ioii. 
'* If thou attnchesl," ht continuts, ** saluc to lhi.se ap- 
jscaranecs, thou deciircsl thjaelf, if thou attichcst 
\ihic to BcUon (hou dcctisesl thjaclf still more, for as 
nil U hut a grent illusion, action, when icnouslj con- 
sidered, is no more. The Wauts, the merit of the ac- 
tion consists in its Isring jw-rfonnetl with a jK-rfi-ct in- 
dilTrrencc to the cflects it may prtKlucc. V,'c are 
doomesl t«;»ct; but 1ft it Ik* *a though wc were not 
ftClIllg.*’ 

'Hie myilcrious preceptor of Arjuna ai>eals wuli 
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disdain of the knowledge to be gained from books, 
and cren slightingly of the sacred books of the 7 eilas 
He ridicules the religion 'which e\acts a thousand cere- 
monies, and promises rewards in a future state He 
attacks the theological dogmas to which its interpreta- 
tion gives birth, and regards as sillj those who hold 
stnctlj to the letter of the 1 edas, and beheie that ccr- 
taintj la not to be found elsewhere The scriptures 
are of no service but to him who is capable of true 
contemplation, and to him the^ are altogether useless 
** As a well or cistern is useless to him who has a run 
nuig spring at hand, so are the sacred books to the 
true diTinc”— that is, to him who is inspired, and hns 
delncred himself up tocontemjdation 

Hn\ing set aside books, tlieolog^, science, and the 
emploj-mcnt of a regular md methodical manner of 
reasoning, and prescribed a life of contcmjilation and 
abstraction the nature of the «oul is next expounded 
It 18 represented as abo\e i>crccption, but inftnor to 
inlelhgcnec, which is again inferior to bemn Con- 
templation, in the intellectual scale, is regarded a'l 
Miporior to the common cmplojment of reason, and 
cxMiencc aS superior to tliou^lit, hence it follows 
that m the moral, that winch bears mo-^t nnalo-> to 
pure contemplation and the simple state of being, 
that i«. inaction, absolute inaction, wdl be Miiurior to 
action 

This IS oiil^ a further deselopmint of the same 
spirit of mysticism \rjuna h first taught to act with 
imhncrtncc.aml to nttiinc Ins .oul to a stiUt of 
sionlt M tranqinlhtj . h«i Unuloo mi.tie»m does n..t 
•top here J he higlu st ]H?rfcction of the hnnnn *< ul 
M Ul withdraw all tl. senses frem rxienial oljtcts, ’ ns 
the lorloiv: draws its limbs wuhm it* shell 

In ihu slate of unbroken *|Uiclude. ibt Lul ‘ iloal. 
hU tbt lotii. oil ibi I.kr.imm ittl, imrunieil In the 
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tide,’ with its senses bent continually on the absolute 
eternal principle, which alone has a i eal existence. The 
truly pious is taught to despise all action, good or 
had, and to give himself up to faith without works. 
The words of Crishna are, “'He who has faith has 
science, and he who has science and faith by that may 
attain supreme tranquillity. He who has deposited 
the burden of action in the bosom of devotion, and 
who has overcome all doubt by science, is no longer 
held in the bond of works.” 

Sucli IS the v\ isdom and devotion of the Sanc'hya of 
Panlanjali, Among its highest attributes is the perfect 
detachment of all affection from wife, children, and 
country. “ To the wise, the Brahman full of wisdom 
and virtue, the ox, the elephant, dogs, and men, are all 
equal.” Ilis only exercise is the contemplation of his 
God; and this God is the abstraction of being, which 
exists as much in one part of nature as the other— in 
the dog as m the man. Into this abstract being he 
ftspircs to annihilate himself. 

Crishna, after these instructions, throws off his disr 
guise, and continues no longer the Mentor of Arjuna, 
but gradually reveals himself as the supreme Deity, as 
God himself, from wliom all things proceed, and into 
whom all things are re-absorbcd. 

Arjuna is favoured with the sacred privilege of 
heholding the godhead in its proper form. The god 
shows liiniself to him as creator, as preserver, as de- 
stroyer, as spirit, and as matter. 

“ In an agony of terror, his hair uplift, his head on 
high, his hands clasped in supplication, Arjuna ad- 
dresses the awful being; — 

“ All lieings, God, in tlice I see, and every animated 
tribe^ and Brahma on his lotus throne, and, all the wise 
ami heavenly host. I sec thee with thy countless arms. 
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and sides, and visages, and eyes, infinite on every 
side, without beginning, middle, or end* ’ 

In the enumeration of his attributes and perfections 
he IS tedious, for he is all things Behold a few 
“ I am the author of tlie creation and of the dissolu- 
tion of the unnerse Ihere is nothing greater than 
I , and all depends upon me, as the pearls upon the 
thread on which they are strung* I am the light in 
the sun and the moon, the invocation in the J edas, 
the masculine energy in man, the soft perfume in the 
earth, the brightness in flame, the life in animals, the 
eternal seed of all nature I am the wisdom of the 
wise, the power of the powerful, the glorj of the glon 
ous — I am the father of this world, md its mother 
and tutor, — I am the source of heat and of ram,— I bear 
in iQ) hand immortality and death,— I am what is and 
what IS not, — I am the beginning, the middle, and end 
of all things — I am \ ishnou among the gods , the sun 
among the stars —In the body I am the soul, and m 
the soul intelhgencc — Ih the orator I am eloquence,— 
^n the secret, silence,— m the learned, science I am 
the essence of all things, and nothing animate or in 
animate can exist without me duine anrtues are 

inexhaustible there is nothing great, or happj, or 
good, hut forms a part ofmj glory In short, Arjuna, 
what more is wanting to fill up the examples of my 
power’ A single atom emanating from me produced 
the umrerse, and still I remain entire " 

“ I may be seen such as thou hast 'cen by the 
help of the / edas, by mortifications, by sacnficcs, and 
by alms " 

“ Put thy confidence m me, he poor in spirit, and 

• M M im»n in QajrtftfT Itw nr *cl p. I" ’ 

‘ Mr M Iftua comp.m !•> » « ], • Uoo^, n ^ j , 
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rcn<Mnicc t!ie frtut of works ScJcncc is superior to 
pncticc, ami contemplation is superior to science " 

'* Among mj disciples lie is especially dear to me, 
wlio^c Iicarl is fricndl) to all nature, whom men fear 
not, and who fears not men I lose him still more 
who IS snthout hope, and trusts not m human strength, 
lie IS equally worth) of mj lose, who m.ithcr rejoices 
nor *orrows, who desires nothing, ssho is content with 
all, and, hccaii«c he la mj •ersant, cndiirclli all things 
Pmalls, he la m) host liclosed ih'^ciple who is the 
lame towards his tncin) as towards Ins friend, in 
tlorj ami in disgrace, m cold and in heat, m pain and 
III \ Icasiirc, who cares not for the things of this s» orld, 
to whom jiraiit and hlaint arc indifltrent, stho speaks 
hill , who rrjoices in all things, and senes me with a 
loK Knino'rahh " 
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reader, tint it is little more than an amplification of 
Lord Bacon s apophthegm, that xnowledoe is power, 
coupled with an exaggerated picture of the intense ap 
plication and study required to obtain it 


The Jainat and Bauddlas 

Several other sects eminently heterodox, are consi 
dered as related to the Sanchya school of philosophj 
the Jama and Buddha are the principal” The Budd 
lusts rejected «o avowcdlj the authoritj of the Vedas, 
that they were not onlj opposed by moral force, but 
were so violently persecuted with fire and sword bj 
the orthodox hlimansa school, tliat they were con 
strained to flee bejond the Ganges, and take refuge m 
the Indo Chinese peninsula, and e\ en in China itself, 
where their doctnne has taken deep root, and non ex 
hibits Itself among a philosophic class in a shape 
which It would at prc«eDt be difficult to describe, and 
among the vulgar as an extravagant superstition, the 
religion and philosophj of To 

• Manj observations are made by Mr Colebrookc on 
the similarities of the Greek and Indian philosophy 
They are interesting and numerous, but cannot he en 
tered upon here I shall only add his last remark, 
namely — that a greater degree of similarity exists 
between the Indian doctrine and that of the earlier 
than of the later Greeks, and as it is scarcely prob* 
able that the communications should ha>e taken place, 
and the knowledge have been imparled, at the precise 
interval of time which mtenened between the earlier 
and later schools of Greek philosophy, and especially 
between the Pythagoreans and Platonists, he feels 

• Ac atrouBi of ihtra formi ibg lukjcct of M, Colet oolc » foartf 
pil-f inihrTr* . of Ue Uoy»l A» M 8oc«y toI i p 511 
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tlisposed to conclude that the Indians ^^ere in ttus in- 
stance teachers rather than learners *. 

Tlie Karm Bihak may still be added to these. It 
teaches that c\cry disease and e^ery infirmity is a con- 
sequence of our conduct m an earlier state of exist- 
ence, and shows that heneficence and penance are suf- 
ficient to atone for them. 

ETHICS 

Poorooshu Pureef sJiya, {Putusha Parilshya,) or the 
Test of Man, a work containing the moral doctrines 
of the Hindoos, translated into the Bengalee language, 
from the Sunskrit, by Iluruprilsad, a pundit attached 
to the college of Tort 'Wilham, Calcuiln, 1814, 4to. 

Ilhartrihan’s Sentences, in Carey’s Sanscrit Gram- 
mar. 

The Sanscrit Original of the Moral Sentences of the 

* Col<t>rDoke, IQ Tnot. of RojqI Atiatie Socictj, to) i, p. 57Q T)ie 
folloQiaj; cuneu« tut, r««p<ctiag a ^•osent liQDOatioD of the DioJeclin 
tf \mtotle, II related in (be Aiiatic Joamal, June 1827, p 014 
ACcr the iDiroduetioa of junei into Ceylon, a wealihy UrahmaD. «bo^c 
unpopular cbaraclcr had lesderol bun olmottoue to mao;, wis aKu<«d of 
KQrdennj )>■• nephew, an 1 put upon tnal He eboae a jsr^ of hii own 
eatte, but ta itrong wai ilie «T>d«nce agaioit bun, that iweUc (out of 
(biiteco) of (be jury w«i* (bwougMy eonitiKed of tie judl Tbe disaig. 
bent juror, u young llralimaa of Komiirniai, ilooil up, declared hii per 
•union that the ptuoner wit thoTtcun of eoniprarjr, aod devired that at) 
the wTineitei might W recallftl He ciimini-d them with titeoishing dex* 
tcrity an I »coteDe«, and lucceeOrd in •alon.oj from Uiitn luch proofi of 
tlieir l^rjury ‘bat the jary, in»t»a4of coniigmng the accuted to an igoo. 
taiaiouT death. |roDOUBce>l him lOBooenl The alTiir made much tioiio 
In the ulan I , and the el tef jo<tice (^r Johniion 1 iitiKlf) lent for the 

juror who bad to diUinSOiih«»l hunielf. end eompl sientol bun upon »},, 
Ulcsli be bad drtp’aji^l The rrabwaia annbuwd h.» ildl to the »tudj nf 
a Ik»V. which he eallcJ '• ‘‘ireogtbener of lie mmd " He lad procured 
It. be laid, from anm« •* -bn ol.ta,o<d it froiq 

1 enia and he bad irasdiied M fmw aU iMaKnt. into wh«b >i ha.) U,, 
1.0 Ik. V.iio. 'll '• •■P"'..; ..oo I, „ 

Ihi. wwt t’e J nhwaa broujSt h •<» •Talwil mi.wn pat^u bn.c, 
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Indian Philosopher Sanakca or Schanakei, were pre- 
sented, in the jear 1825, by a Greek, Nicolo Kiephala 
of Zante, to the library of the Vatican. He had 
brought it himself from Benares. A Greek and Ita- 
lian translation of it likewise appe.ared under the fol- 
lowing title: 

t»5 ‘httS ^iXe<rKf>»v 'Sayaxia ix T?f Sai- 
KpiTf.if^TU Tk* iiaXtimy of koI 

‘IraXtlx ^T«»<x6t7<ra t» 7 *E>Ajjyo; vefirjyrp’tj K. Niic6).5 

KoifaXaTs: «V ZaKvvfisu. 6>«i/f r<»iiic5f Tsirf rar/^a; 

Tfc» Ta Kouoay *I>2iKeir ’ail>r^(piSif axs Ta> ftcrtupi^FT^,* 

«,f Tyit'Aytay Ta7 BaTi«a»av (if •ycyte^t' Bei^iar, 

An original Sanscrit manuscript of these moral sen- 
tences of Chanakja, with a Nerari translation by H. 
B. Hodgson, esq., was presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta In IS2G. See Asiatic Journal, 182G, Jlay, 
p. G18. 

Mohadmwlgara, (properly, the mallet of the ignorant,) 
composed by the holy, devout, and prosperous Sancar 
^charja. Some fragments of this were translated from 
the Sanscrit, under the title ofThe Ignorant Instructed, 
by Sir 'William Jones: see his Works, ^ol. p. 428-30. 
A French version was made from this translation by 
Langles, in the Catal. des mss, Sanscr. p. 71. Tlie 
correctness of Sir William Jones's translation is ques- 
tioned by Lebedeff, in his Grammar cited above • see 
p. 39. 

To this place belongs a kind of Encyclopedia, which 
was published at Calcutta in 1818, under the title of 
Jldya Barpan, or the Mirror of Science. 


* The Italiin t.Ue is Sommuio di Seoleare Moial, del Filosofo lodiaao 
Siaekea. del d.aletto Samcriie ouia Bracmin.co lodiaDO Delia l.ngaa 
Gteca e Italiano tiadotto dal \iaggialore Creco Cap ^lcoI3 CbiSfela di 
Zante. ded.caio a tult. U Padn d. fam.-la. 11 ie<iofad.aDO e state de- 
V posiuio del translatore Della sacra Papale B bhoiheca d, Vaucano a fene 
rale osserraiione In Homa 1825, 
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' a. jlstrmonty- 

The history of Hindoo astronomy, like almost every 
other part of their liteTatnre, is involved in much mys- 
tery and doubt. Respecting its antiquity, a very nide 
difference of opinion prevails. M. Bailly*, founding his 
belief upon a series of calculations made from various 
astronomical tables brought from the Rtast, was of opi- 
nion that it reached hack to a very remote period, farther 
than any other record of profane history, and to up- 
’sarda of three thousand years before out present era. 
This opinion was very generally adopted by the learned 
ofEurope previous to the publication of the papcis of 
Mr. Ilcntlcy in the sixth and eighth voU. of the Asiatic 
ncsearches, in nliich that gentleman attempts to prove 
that the Surya Siddhanta, the most ancient Sanscrit 
IreatUe on astronomy, is of no higher antiquity than 
the year lOGS of the Cimstlan era These papers were 
examined, at some length, in several numbers of the 
Ldinburgb Review, in which, not only the results of Sir. 
I’ontley's calculations arc disputed, but likewise the 
principles on which they rest. Since this, I\Ir. BenlJey 
has puhlishcd a History of Astronomy, in whicli he lias 
trc.atcd the subject with much Icnniing and ability . In 
this work, speaking of the nncicnt astronomy, he car- 
ries hack the era of it^ foundation to somewhere be- 
tween the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries before 
Christ ; and fnnlly seems inclined to fix iia commence- 
ment at about the year 11. C. 1 125. This \s faid by a 
critic in the Westminster Review to l>e so well esm- 
hbsbcd in Mr. Hentley's work, that no remoter age c.an 
ever ngain l>c attribute*! to it. In this work, too. tlie 
birth of the ‘"p** famous epoch in Hindoo his- 

tory, is computed to hw fiHen on thr sixth of Apr, 1, 
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B C 9G1 Ollier epochs also are calculated, the last 
of which IS the joar of our Lord SuS, from vhich mo 
dern Hindoo astronomy is dated 

The reader will find ample information on this sub 
ject, in the papers of Mr Bentley m the sixth and 
eighth numbers of the Asiatic Rcscarcbcs, in vol i, 
X, and xii, of the Edinburgh Ke\ien in the West 
minster Renew, vo! it and in 

An Historical ^ lew of the Hindoo Astronomy, from 
the earliest dawn of that science in India to the 
present time by tlio late J Bentlej, CalctiUa, 1824, 
8vo, again, London, 1825 8\o plates 
Astronomic der Inder, in the Blattern fur Iiterar 
Unterhalt, 1829, Juh, No clxxv 
Rapport sur le Kala SanKalita, recueil de memoires 
du lieutenant colonel John arren, pnblie a Madras, 
en 1825, 1 vol m 4to , Lu & la Societe Asiat dans sa 
seance du 8 D6c 1827, par M Stahl, in the Joum 
Asiat 1827, Ixn, p 3oG 

Sir William Jones states, that he had seen a cata 
logue of seventj nine astronomical works m the San 
sent language See Cranfurds Researches on India, 
%ol 1, p 243 

Xbe principal and most ancient astronomical work 
of the Hindoos is the Surr/a Stddhanla, which forms 
one of the six supplementary works, 1 edangas, to the 
J edas, (see abo\e, p 34,) and whose author is said to 
have Ined in the fifth century of the Christian era* 
Part of the first chapter of the Sunja Siddhanfa m 
the Asiatic Journal 1817, May, p 429 430 June p 
510, 547 

An English translation of the whole of the Sunja 

• *566 As atic Reseirchcs tom *i p 540 Accord ng to tte not on of 
tbe II ndoos ih s work was a d sine rerelatuia made at the close of the 
5. ly« of the twenty egh h 5 • of the seventh Maiocaman 

(1 at IS ahoDt 2 164 ROO yea , agg I ^ 
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Suhlhanla was prmtctl at Madras in tlie treatises of 
Captain Warren, upon the chronology of the Hindoos. 

'Jliisva^ succeeded by Jlsbnu Chandra and Brah- 
magupta in the early part of the seicnlh, and Munjula, 
towards the middle of the tenth century. 

• Siromant, an astronomical work, bj Ilhascara, sur- 
named Acliarya, (the teacher,) dates from the middle of 
the twelfth century it is translated by Tajlor m the 
I i/arn/i, which will presently conic under notice. It is 
ditulcd into two sections, the Gala Adhj/aya, or lec- 
tures on the earth, and the Gamta Adhyaya, or lec- 
tures on numbers as applied to aslronomj. 

Opinions of Uliilscara, respecting the globe and the 
attraction of the earth, in tlic Asiatic Journal, 1817, 
Ich p 110 SCO also Millm’s Annalcs Hneyclop 
ISIB, Sept p lOS Hus IS nothing more than an ex- 
tract from Dr 'J’lulor’s translation of tlic I.datttU, 

A translation b) Cokbrookc, mentioned in tins place 
h> AdLliitig, js placed tinder Anthnietic, to which it 
propcrl) belongs 

yiMi Tatua and Jyaiuha Jatua, two trcati«cs on 
Astronomy and A'trolngj. Mamiscrij»ts in the Ilojal 
Cihrarj at Copenhagen 

B<irah Mittii, a poetical docnption of tlic )tar m 
llindoobtan, bj Mirra Ciirim All Tawnn, Calcutta, 
Ihl 'llo. 

IIk Abialic Socutj of laindon jkijjcshs a manti- 

script inatist in SaiiscniiUHin the Tclipw* e»ri!icSun 

P >/r» A» <t r 

''liort Account of ihc present m h!i of tcacliinr. 
Anilimclic in llindoo •cli <ol*, frotnTa>l.r» 
ii »n of the /jlariti, hi the A^utic JoiinuJ, |8|7 
March, p Itl.'J— ilT. 

llie principal nerk up n AntlitreUc ir the /tfnia’,. 
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•which IS reckoned one of the six supplements {Vedan 
gas) to the J edas The nuthor, Bhascara Acharja, 
gave lus work the name of his daughter, in order to 
console her for the want of a husband 

The original Sanscrit was printed for the first time 
at Calcutta, with the Bnglish title, The Ltlatait, or 
System of Hindoo Arithmetic 
LtlataU, or a Treatise on Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, by Bhascara Acharya, tianslated from the origmil 
Sanscrit, by John 'Jajlor, Bombay, 1816, 4to A 
copious extract from it is given m the Journal dcs 
Sivans, 1817, Sept p 585 — 545 

Translation of the LtlataU and Jldyagamta, Trea 
tisea of Arithmetic and Algebra, by Bhascara, and an 
Extract from the Course of Astronomy of Brahma 
gupta, comprising lus Antlimctic and Algebia, trana 
lated from the Sanscrit by H 1 Colebrooke, esq , 
and published with a preliminary Dissertation on the 
Origin of Algebra, Calcutta, 1818, ^to This had 
already been printed under tbe title of, Algebra, with 
Arithmetic and Alensuration, from the Sanscrit of 
Brahmagupta and Bhascara, by H T Colebrooke, 
esq , London, Murray, 1817 

This work IS considered of much importance in the 
Edinburgh Review, where it is made the subject of 
an article vol xviii, p 141 It contains four differ 
ent treatises in Sanscrit verse Two of these, the 
LtlataU and J tdi/agantta are the works of Bhascara 
Aclmrya, the first on Arithmetic, the second on 
Algebra The others arc still more ancient, and were 
composed by a mathematician named Brahmagupta, 
who is supposed to have b\ed m the sixth or seventh 
century These, hke most of the mathematical 

* netpect ns *DOihtr «aascr t wo k J,e*nng ibo Ulle of Lxhval s« 
Caul»sue tin TOM Sanwnt* p 6S 6C 
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4to Some particular positions at Chess from the San 
sent, are gi^en in the Asiatic Journal, Oct 1819, 
p. 3i7 Sir W Jones belieied that this game was 
invented by the Hindoos, and the Persians are of the 
same opinion 


HISTORl 

Professor Wilson informs us, that the only Sansent 
composition jet discovered to which the title of histo 
ncal can with any propriety be applied, is the Jlaja 
Ttmngini, a history of Cashmire This work was 
first introduced to the knowledge of the Mahommedans 
by the learned minister of Acber Abufazl, but the 
summary which he has given of its contents was 
taken, as he informs us, from a Persian translation, 
the Hindoo original being so scarce as not to be pro 
cured Sir William Jones sought for it without suc- 
cess, and It escaped the search of all Europeans, 
until Mr Colebrooke fortunately procured a copy tn 
1805, from the heirs of a Brahman, who died m 
Calcutta Since that time the late INIr Speke pro- 
cured another transcript from Lucknow , and professor 
M ilson procured a third, which was brought for sale 
to Calcutta The latter gentleman states, that he was 
unable to meet with another copy either in that city 
or at Benares 

The Jtaja Tartngint, as wc are informed by pro- 
fessor \\ ilson, IS not one entire composition, but a 
senes of compositions wnuen by different authors at 
different penods a circumstance that gives a greater 
value to Its contents, as, with the exception of the 
carlj periods of the history, the several nutliors may 
be regarded almost ns the chroniclers of their onn 
times 
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The first of the series is Jt^a Tartngini of Caliiana 
Pundit, who begins with the fabulous ages, and comes 
down to the reign of Sangrama-Deva (A. D. 1027). 
He states his having made use of earlier authorities, 
and gives an interesting enumeration of several that 
.he had consulted. 

The next work is the Ryavali, of Jona Raja, 
which professor Wilson was unable to meet with. It 
probablj begins where Calhana ends, and comes down 
to the 815th year of the Hijra. 

The third work is the Sri Jaina Itajd Tartngini, by 
Sti Vara Pandita, the pupil of Jona Raja, whose work 
it professes to continue, and which it brings down to 
the 883 of the Hijra, A. D. 1477. 

Tile fourth, which completes tlie series, and was 
written to bring down the history to the time when 
Caslimire became a province of Acber’s empire, is called 
Rdja vail Pataca, and is the production of Punya, or 
Prdjnya Bhatta. 

From such of the foregoing works as he could 
obtain, and the addition of various Persian autliontie§, 
professor Wilson has composed a valuable and learned 
essay on the Hindoo History of Caslimire. A slight 
glance at its contents will convince the reader of the 
industry, research, and learning of its author. A short 
introduction gives an account of the authorities made 
use of; and the work is followed by eight appendices, 
some of which will be found liighly interesting to classi- 
cal scholars. The whole is embodied in the fifteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches; and at page 81 will 
be found a chronological table, carrying back the 
history, according to one account, to B. C. 3714; but, 
according to the more accurate adjustment of the au- 
thor, to B. C. 2G6G‘. 


The account of this woit.giwn by Adelun;, is a tissue of errors. : 
may be seen by compano? it w.A ibe aboae which I hive tiVen from . 
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Raghava-P&ndaviyat a poem, by Caviraja (the 
prince of poets). A poetical foppery, in Tfliich every 
word may be taken'^in a variety of meanings, so that 
the history of llama, as well as that of Crishna, is 
entirely related by the same expressions. 

The Raghu Vansa, a Sanscrit historical poem, Caf- 
culia, ] 827. < 

Mr. Adelung mentions under this head, the e\- 
travngant tales of Bettal Pachisi, and Vicrama Cha- 
ritra, which will be found noticed under "Works of 
Fiction. 

Kiratyooneeyu, a celebrated historical work in the 
original Sanscrit, with the commentary of Mullce Nath, 
Calcutta, 1814, 4to. See Colebrooke on Sunskrit and 
Prakrit Poetry, in Asiatjc Researches, vol. x, p. 451 • 

Cumara-Palacharilra, and Bodcha Charitra, two 
historical woiks clothed in allegories. 

History of Ram and Sectah his Wife, Sanscrit* 
Devanigarl character. Manuscript in Howell and 
Stewart’s Catalogue of Oriental Literature, Londofit 
• 1828. 

The Goroo Mooha, or from the month of the Goroo 
NanieJe, the founder of the Sikhs, commonly called the 
Garsnnti, in Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Catalogue 
of Ogle, Duncan, and Co. of London. 

I'ansarali (d. i. Farailienverzeichniss) ein Sanskrit- 
werk uher die Gescliichte von Orissa, vor 300 Jahren 

inspection of Professor Wilson’s work m the Asiatic Ilesesrcbes It in»y 
be sufficient to ineotioD, tbat tlie original Snnsent work, and a translatioo 
by Sir W ilson, are spoken of as to be found in the volume referred to. 
neither of which will be there discoeeied. He also refers to an extract fro® 
Wilson’s trinslation, by Klapoth, in the Journal Asiilie, 1825, JuiUeb 
p I, etc , and the Dullelin Umt. 1826. Dee. Philologie. p 39-J, which I 
suppose to be extrscti from the Processor’s original essay. 

' The following is the title as given in the Caulogne of Parhury and 
Allen Airdra ArjnnSya, a poem by Bbarvi, with the comment of hlalh* 
nklha, named Ghantapalha, Cermlio, 181d. 4lo. 
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geschrieten See an Account, etc , of Onssa Proper, 
or Ctdlach, by A Stirling, esq , m the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol XV, p 1G3 — 338“. • ‘ 
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Col 'VVilford" IS of opinion that the ancients, m the 
times of Pliny and Ptolemy, had a better geographical 
account of India than we had forty years ago The 
geographical treatises in Sanscrit do not appear to be 
numerous or instructive, and relate rather to local 
than general geography In some of the Puranas 
there is a section called the Bhuvana-cosa, a magazine, 
or collection of mansions , but these are entirely my- 
thological, and of no v'alue Besides these there are 
other geographical tracts, to several of which is given 
the title of CshHra samasa, or collection of countries 
one is entirely biythological, and is highly esteemed by 
the Jamas , another is entirely geographical, and a 
very valuable work Tliere is also the Trat locya der 
pana, or mirror of three worlds, (which again is entirely 
mythological,) as well as lists of countries, rivers, and 


» 1 have let ih * work stand m the text as pvea by Mr Adelung At 

page 256 of the volume of the As atic Researches to wh ch he refers Mr 
Stirlngsays Ihe sources from which my informal on h« been ch.cfly 

derived ate 1 st A work in Sanscrit called the I oumvol belonging to a 
learned Brahman of Pun said to have been ong nally composed by some 
of h s aneestors three or four centune. back and continu^ down m the 
fan, ly 10 the present date etc He al» menUons in the following page 
as hi, thud authority another or genealogy wntten in San«r t 

onpilm leaves procured from anofler Brahman The full t tie of Mr 

SiulDg>. paper IS An Account Geogr.pl cal Siaiislcal and H stoncal 
of Orine Proper or CulMcfc , t> t • 

■ On 11= Anc .nt Gnop.pbj d Ind« « A. . 1 .= R.».tcb=, v»l ... 
p 373—470 
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mountains, in several Puranas and other boolvs; hut 
they are of little or no use, being mere lists of names 
without any explanation wliateser. Col.Wilford thinks, 
these were known to Megasthcncs and Pliny®. 

The same author tells us lliat real geographical trea- 
tises do exist; but that they arc very scarce, and the 
owners unwilling to part with them, or to allow them to 
be copied, as they consider it highly improper to impart 
any knowledge of the state of the country to foreigners, 
and they regard these works on geography ns copies of 
the archives of the government of their country. 

Col. Wilford, though he spared neither trouble nor 
money, could only procure information respecting seven 
of these treatises, namely : 

1. Mvnja^rati-disa^vyatast'ha, or An Account of 
various Countries, written by Raja Munj*a, in the latter 
end of the ninth century: it vras revised and improved 
by Raja Bhoja his nephew; and republished in the 
tenth, under the title of, — 

2. Bhoja-prati’(Usa^tt/ava$t'ha. Neither of these 
treatises could be obtained by Col W. nor did he ever 
see any account of them in any Sanscrit book he had 
seen; though lie was assured of their existence, and 
was informed they might be procured in Guzerat. - 
They are both voluminous, 

S. The next is one written by command of Bucca- 
raya or Bucca-Sinlia towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. - It is mentioned in the commentary on the 
geography of the Mahabharata, and it is said be wrote 
an account of the three hundred and ten Raja-ships of 
India. Col. Wilford thinks this to be the geographical 
work called (in the Dekhiti) JShnvatm Sagara, or sea of 
mansions. ' 

• He refers the reader to lib *i. cb 17 and 20, and soys the account of . 
so tnaoy countries scattered o»«r India cannot be the result of the trsTcls 
of sereral individuals, but must have been eitracleJ from such lists, p 37 -f. 
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4 Tlie fourth 13 n commcntnrj on the Geography 
of the Mahahharata written bj order of the Raja Pau 
lastja in the peninsula by a pandit, who Ined in HSS 
This was in the possession of Col ilford, who dc 
senbes it as aery voluminous, curious, and interesting 

5 The fifth IS the J terai la Sagara author un 
hnown said to exist in the peninsula, as it did in Ben 
gal in 1648 It is considered very valuable Col W 
possesses seventeen leaves of it, and says they are cer 
tainly very interesting 

C 1 he sixth is Bhutana cosa, which is declared to be 
a section of the Bhaitshija Parana if so it has been 
revised and many additions made to it very properly 
for in its original state, it was a most contemptible per 
formance It is a valuable work and dates later than 
iSjO 

7 The seventh IS the Cf/f/mwwiwrt already men 

tioned written by Bijjala, the last Raja of Patna who 
died 1648 Though modern, U is a valuable and in 
teresting performance ^ 

Besides the^e Wilford mentions the following geo 
graphical treatises Dacs/ia C hanil aca JOfsataCt 
Cnta dhara vara lah byRameswara Chhpanadisa, 
or the fifty six provinces and Galava tanlra 

The titles of the following geographical treatises 
are taken from Professor Wilsons Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie manuscripts Sec above p 61 

1 Tratlohja Dtpika a Description of the three 
Worlds according to the doctnne of the Jamas this 
work however is chiefly confined to the geography of 
the earth Ms on paper Devanagan character 

2 Bhugola Sangraha ms on paper Telugu cha 
racter A collection of the geographical portions of 


P Tb s aulbo I 
I have vv 


ot xespcctabJe well nformeJ 


nda one of the % mple jninner of Herodotus lie lays 
vokafet'l'e* roBia « and f om eoiju esmade 


myself 
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%anous Puraitas, as tlie Matsya, Kudina, Mar! andeya, 
J^shnu, Varhha, Narastnha, the Bhtgavat an<l HiiTna 
yana » 

3 Desammaya, ms on palm leaves, Grandham 
character, incomplete This is a description of the 
fifty six countries into which India is divided, said to 
be a portion of the lirahmanda Parana 


MEDICINE 

Some account of the medical and surgical sciences 
among the Hindoos will be found in the following 
paper, from winch it api>ears that they were at one 
time highly esteemed and extensively cultivated m 
India On the Medical and Surgical Sciences of the 
Hindoos, Oriental Magazine, Feb J823, also in the 
Asiat Journ 1823, Sept p 241 — 2IS, translated into 
German under the following title lleber die medizinis 
chen und chirurgischen Kenntnisse dcr Hindus im AH 
gemeinen im Morgenblatte, 1823, No 292, 293 

The Ayur I eda, is a collection of the medical trea 
tises of the highest antiquity and authority, and is con- 
sidered to form a part of the Atharia Veda It is con 
sequently the work of Brahma, by whom it was com 
mumcated to Dascha the Prajapati, who instructed the 
two Aswins the sons of Surva, the sun who became 
the medical attendants of the gods This genealogy 
cannot but recal to our minds the two sons of Esculapius, 
and their descent from Apollo Tlie Ayur 7 eda, wlucli 
originally consisted of one hundred sections of a thou 
sand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited faculties* 
and life of man by its distnbution into eight subdivi 
sions the enumeration of •which conveys to us an ac 
curate idea of the objects of the Ars Medendi amongst 
the Hindoos The divisions are thus enumerated — • 

1 Salgu is the art of extracting extraneous sub- 



Ml dicim: 


slaiicM, whether of grass, wood, oirth, metal, bone, etc. 
twlcnil) or nccidcnlallj introduced into the human 
IkkIj-; Hjth the treatment of the inflnmimtmn and sup- 
puranon therein induced, and b) anilogj, the cure 
of ah jdilegmonoid tumours ami ab**ccssL«. 

3. ^inla^^a is the treatment of cxterinl organic af- 
fcctioni or dncascs of the ejts, cars, no«e, etc. 

n ha^a C/tililta n, a» the mine implies, the npph- 
Mtion of the./rj {Chthtia) to the hodj in 

Reii-ral {hnyn), and fiinu:* \flnt we mem h) the sci* 
met ofinedicine. *I he two preceding dn mom con»li- 
tii'e the nirptrj of nuMlcrn school* 

I tlhiturithfa is the rcHoralicni of the faculties from 
* dnorgnmsed slntc, inductd bj denunmeal poii»i«- 
»»>u ’Hiis art In* s innhed l>ef ire the dtninmn of 
kntmlcdge, hut it formed a 'trj nmnirtint part of me* 
dtcal practice through all tlu schord*, (irerk, Arahic, 
*r rtirojicaci 
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while others make Atreja, Bhindwaja, ami Charaka 
prior to the latter Charaka's work, whicli goes by 
his name, is still extant The disciple of Dhanwantan 
was Suruta, the son of Viswamitra, and consequently 
contemporary of Kama his work Sausruta is still ex- 
tant, and IS the great authority of Hmdoostan practice 
It IS unquestionably of great antiquity, though not of 
the prodigious age assigned to it by Indian fable We 
must therefore be satisfied with knowing that it is the 
oldest work on the subject, except that of Caraka A 
commentary on the text, by Ubhatta, a Cashnunan, 
is probably as old as the twelfth or thirteenth cen 
tury , and his commentary, it is believed, was pre 
ceded by others The work is divided into six por 
tions, namely 

1 Sutra St /tana, surgical definitions 

2 Ntilana St /tana, on the diagnosis 

3 Sanra St /tana, QxaXomy 

A CJttktlsa •S’/Aonir, internal application of medicine 

C Ka/pa Stltana, doctrine of antidotes 

6 Ultara Stltana, a supplementary section upon 
various local diseases of the eyes, ears, etc In all 
these divisions, however, surgery, and not general roe 
dicine, is the object of the •SousrHto SeeAsiat Journ 
1823, Sept p 242 

The Six following medical works are copied from 
Professor Wilson s Catalogue of the Mackenzie ross 
See above, p 61 

1 Vaidt/ajtTana, ms on palm leaves, Nandinagari 
character A w ork in tlirec sections, on the practice 
of medicine, by Kolamba Raja 

2 } atdya grantlta,ms on palm leaves, Tclugii cha- 
racter A section of a medical work, author unknown 
It includes the description of the body, or anatomy, 
the treatment of women in childbirth, and the synip 
toms and treatment of various diseases 
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3. Sftadrasa KighantOt on the properties of drugs, 
Telugu character. 

4. Chilitsa Sala Stola, on the cure of sundry dis- 
eases. 

5. Ilara pradiptka, a work on alchemy and mercury, 
and its combinations. 

6. Vaidya Sangrt^ha, a collection of medical for- 
mula. 

Besides these, another medical manuscript exists in 
the Royal Library of Copenhagen. It is quoted in the 
Litter. Tidende for 18111, p. 121-, under the following 
title: Paihyajidthtja, sire tractntns de IVIatcria Mcdtca 
ct DimtetJcaj auctorc Baid)akeia, fol 
' Account of the Spasmodic Cliolcra, from Hindoo 
writers, by Calri Virumbon, in Asiatic Journal, ISJ8, 
Sept. p. 232— Q35. 

Rogantaht Sara, Matcn.a Indica, auct. 'NMiitelau 
Ainshc, Londtm, 1827, 8vo. Sec Asiatic Jounial, \o1. 
i, p. 12(5 
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POETRY. 

On Snmcft Poetry m general 

A m5TOll^ of Sanscrit poetry would be a general his- 
tory of Sanscrit literature. Not only the ledai, the 
most ancient sacred books of the Hindoos, but even 
treatises on science, appwnily the most nwkwnrtl to 
reduce to a metrical form, arc composed in verse; ns 
examples of which wc way mention the 'ocabulvricv 
of ./mom and Menu's Code of I.nws: and al- 

though, ill the cxfenmc r»uge of Svn*crit leamlog, 
llicro an. «onic f».« com|»n<itKins which nivy |tr c.vlfr«l 
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piose, }ct, c^en the style of most \)f tliese bears so 
great a resemblance to the language of poetrj , from 
their being written in a kind of modulated piose, as 
scarcely to form an exception* The age of Sanscrit 
poetry, therefore, like that of all other nations, is coeral 
with the earliest vestiges of the language , and its anti 
quit}, after deducting e*cry fair demand that can be 
made upon it, mil still be sufiicient to render it vener 
able, and gi\e it a high claim to our attention But 
San«crit poetry, — confining the term to its stneter 
sense, as designating such compositions as from their 
nature and form come within our ideas of the term, 
has much loftier claims than this to our regard Nor 
has it been neglected, though, perhaps, of all the 
countries of Europe it has been treated with most in 
difference in England, where, from the political con 
nection of the people with the land of its birth, it 
might haie been expected to excite the most general 
and lively interest 

The classical poets of ancient India are divided into 
three periods The first is that of the Vedas, the 
second, that of the great Cpics the third, that of the 
Drama A fourth is mentioned , but as it is of a later 
date, (since the birth of Christ.) it is not considered as 
belonging to the classic age These three periods are 
assigned to Sanscrit poetry, not onlj from historical 
testimony, but from the language and style of the 
compositions themselves'’ One of the first Sansent 
scholars of the present day observes that the speci 
mens we have of the J edas arc sufficient to enable us 
to trace a difference of stjle between them and the 
other specimens of early bansent literature, so great, as 

• Sr Wiliam Jones vol r CoIebrooVe Asatc Researches vol 
» p 447 8»o tnent ons several k nds of prose but scarcely ooe used o 
any reputable »o V wh ch can be stnctlj called 1y that oaoie 

* I Ice en s Resca ches Xnd an* cb ■ 
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In the drama, Calida’sa has been designated as the 
Indian Shakspeare * ; Vyasa is not unworthy of com- 
parison with Milton*; the adventures of Nala and 
Damayanti, with the Faerie Queene of Spenser'*; the 
philosophic Bhagatal-Gita reads hke a noble frag- 
ment of Fmpedocles or Lucretius ‘ ; their didactic, 
their lytic, their writers of fables, and of the lighter 
kinds of poetry, have all carried their art to the same 
high point of perfection ‘ ; and so nicely are their 
respective merits balanced, that it seems rather a 
matter of individual taste than of critical acumen, to 
which class the palm should be conceded. M. Chfe2y» 
with the Hindoos themselves, gives it decidedly to 
the epic; Jlilman to the softer and less energetic; 
A. W. Scblegel appears inclined to bestow it upon 
the didactic, white, if the praise of one of the first and 
earliest judges of Sanscrit poetry be not lavish, it mil 
be difRcult to say how any thing can excel their 
descriptive'. Indeed among no people of the world 
has poetry exhibited more magnificent appearances, 
or been accompanied by a more bland and fascinating 
imagery. 

There exist, for instance, in our European literature, 
few pieces to be compared with the Megha Duta (Ihe 
Cloud Messenger) in sentiment and beauty ; and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous Jayadeva, in his little 
poem on the loves of Madluva and Radha, far sur- 

* Sir W illiatn Jones’s pnfsce to Sacooula. 

> See above, p. 115. 

V Qaarterly Review, vol slv, p 13 . 

• Ibiil vol. xlv, p. 7. A. W, Schlegiel cslU it the most beautiful, •■''I 
perbapt the only truly philosophical poem in any language Indischen 
Jlibl. to) II, p 319 See above, p 93. 

V Jleeren’i Researches. Indians, sect u 

' Sir William Jones, in h a preface to the Seasons (W’orka, vol 
p. *32), says of the season of (Hildas, ••Fvery line is evqauitely polished , 
every couplet exhibits an Indian landscape, aloaya beautiful, sometiw®* 
highly coloureil, lui never beyond aatnre.” 
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jias«cs all elegiac poctfi known Nc^erwere llic fires 
of lo\e and its soft languors depicted in colours so 
li%elj and enchanting as in the Gttagorvda 'i et, ac- 
cording to the pandits, this entirely mystical work 
cypresses nothing hut the aspirations of the soul, seek- 
ing to unite it«clf to the Deity , and m this point of new 
it affords a striking resemblance to the delightful alle- 
gory of Psyche and Cupid” 

In the development of the higher powers of poetry, 
the sublime and the pathclic, the Indian bards liaic 
been cinmcntly successful Instances of the former 
aiill bo found in the extracts from the /Wogorn/ Gtia, 
translated by Mr Milman Sec one siiecimen aboic, 
p 157, on the immortality of the soul llie ^fahttb 
farat, indeed, altogether, must 1>c regarded ns one of 
the moM spicmhd < florts of the genius of epic poetry 
Hut the power of the Indian banU in awakening 
lilt more tender synipatbics of our nature, in do 
scribing tlic soft touclies of domestic ft'cling, and in 
breathing wilh simple pathos, the pxs'-ionatc sorrow 
of parental afihction is still more manifest See for 
examiU ihc beautiful story of ''ala ami Damavanti*, 
tilt j atbctie tpisotlc from ibe Itamayana, of the death 
of ^ ajnadatta, and the anccting act bnutifiilly simple 
talc of the Hralimaii « lament 1 he f rmcr of thcfe, 
so wonderful in inanition, and still mon wonderful m 
ila style, contains many pa-»3gc» that would do honour 
creii to lb mer 

II has been an alnioit unucrsal comilaint agamat 
tl c p>etra « f the 1^1, that it i* otrrelurped with 
glitter and i mainrnl , lliat it i» loo Ua i»b of fantastic 
mctajhir an 1 unaj I simditulc, that it offends hr a 
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florid and redundant diction; in short, that it is more 
fitted to dazzle than to please, to excite admiration 
than delight; and that its effect is rather to fatigue 
the attention by a rapid succession of glaring and 
startling images, than to maintain a rising interest, or 
win a growing sympathy by a more moderate and less 
confused display of attractions. 

This exuberance of ornament in oriental poetry is 
denied by two excellent judges, the late bishop Heber 
and Mr. ISIilman. The latter goes so far as to 
pronounce, what his own versions of Sanscrit poetry 
seem to pro\e, “ that the diction of the Indian poets is 
peculiarly simple, and that their luxuriance is not in 
language hut in the subject matter of their poetry— in 
the infinite >ariety, \astness, and exuberance of their 
mjthological fables,” 

The mjthology of the Hindoos is the great obstacle 
which must e>er prevent tlieir poetrj from becoming 
popular in ILurope. If the pantheon of the heathen 
deities of our o« n classic world requires a guide to Par* 
nassus, or a Lempricre to enable us to understand the 
poets of Greece and Italy; how much more shall we he 
at a loss, where ev ery thing is not only new and strange, 
but frightful and sboching? — where the great personi- 
fications of nature and mind base not been softened 
down by the beau fc/eo/ of the Greeks to the perfection of 
human sjmmctry; but arc still exhibited in their 
original, barbarous, and unwieldy forms; majesty by 
enormous stature, poner by multitudinous hands, pro- 
vidence by countless eyes, wisdom by the trunk of the 
elephant, omnipresence by innumerable bodies®. 

In addition to this, and besides the ordinary loss 
which all poetry must undergo by being translated 

• Ilceftn’* Reiwrcbe,. Indians.cUp », Quanerly Review, vol xlv, 
p 31. Tte BumVer of liiodoo deitu* » taid to be not le« than ihm 
hmnAr^ti ami iSirfV tm)Uiawf 
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into a foreign language, that of India must suffer from 
causes avhich seem almost to prevent the possibility 
of its ever being familiar with us “ These causes, 
observes Mr Milman, “ are obvious Poetry, which 
departs from what may be called the vernacular idiom 
of thought and feeling, must content itself with being 
the treasured delight of the few If it speak a dialect 
the least foreign or learned, or require a more than 
ordinarily vivid imagination to transport us into the 
new world which it opens before us, if it not only 
should aivakc no old delightful associations, but 
depend upon others which are altogether alien to our 
habits and usual tone of thinking, it must win its way, 
even if successful, very slowly, nor is it likely at any 
time to become completely naturalized among the mass, 
of readers Many of our own great bards are fai 
from popular, and perhaps it may be said of these, as 
'veil as of those of modern Europe, and of the ancient 
classics of Greece and Ital) , that they are more or less 
80, nearly in exact proportion to the degree of effort 
required to transfuse the spirit and feelings of the 
poet into our own bosom If this be an obstacle m the 
case of our own Chaucer and Spenser, and increasingly 
so in that of Dante, Lycophron, etc , to ^hat an 
immeasurable degree must it operate upon the poets of 
a people whose political and religious institutions, as 
well as then moral habits in general, are so much at 
variance with our own, and who dwell in a region 
where nature altogether is clothed m so different a 
garb, that it is not too much to say, no labour or skill 
could render its associations familiar by translation 
into any European language 
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Sanscrit iiorkson Poetry and Rhetoric 
The following list of books on this subject are mostly 
taken from professor tison. On the Dramatic System 
of the Hindoos, prefixed to his Hindoo I heatre Tlie 
works relating exclusively to the drama, and Sanscrit 
prosody, will be found below under their respectne 
heads 

The first treatise on poetical and rhetorical compo 
sition in general, is the ,SVrr<i^/r<r/i Kanthahharam, 
ascribed to Bhoja Raja There is a commentary upon 
It by Retneswara Mahopadhyaya 

The next work to be mentioned is the Katya 
Prn^aao, by IMamraatta Chatta, a Cashmman, written 
about fire centuries ago It is on rhetorical com 
position m general, and of great repute 
The Sahitya Derpnna, by Viswanath Kaviraja, a 
Bengali pundit, is described as a work of great 
merit on poetical imting, and comparatiiely modem, 
perhaps four or five hundred years old 
, The works which treat of the poetic art in general 
are exceedingly numerous , some of the principal are 
the Kacyadersa, by Dandi, the Kaiyatanlara Vrttit, 
by Vamana Acharya, the Knvalayamanda,\>-^ Apyaya 
Dikshita , the Alanlftra Sutasica of Bhama, the 
Rasa Gangadhara of Jagannath Pandit Raj, and the 
Alanlfira Kaustubha, by Kavi Kemapuraka, who 
illustrates all lus rules by verses of his own, relatjn" to 
the loves of Cnshna and Radha, and the pastimes of 
the deity with the Gopis of Vrmdaian 
Besides the^c, there are several treatises on the 
passions and emotions which poetry is intended to 
depicture or excite, ns the 5r»ng(irrt Ttlala oflXuHra 
BhatUa , and the liasa ^fa^Jar^, and the Jann 

gtnl ofBhanu Datla the latter comprises a number 
of rules which arc quoted ns those of Bharntn 
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a On Metre and Prosodij 

The capital essay on Sanscrit and Pracrit Poetry, by 
H T Colebrookc, m the Asiatic Researches, vol x, 
p 899, etc , 13 the great authority on this subject It 
discusses the laws of metre, the rules for which are 
contained in Sootras, or brief aphorisms, attributed to 
Pingalanaga, a fabulous being, represented by mytho- 
logists in the shape of a serpent The aphonsms of 
Pingala are collected into eight books, of which the 
first allots names, or rather signs, for feet consisting of 
one, two, or three syllables The second book teaches 
the wanner in ivhich passages of the Vedas are mea- 
eured The third explains the variations in the subdi 
vision of the couplet and stanza The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh exhibit metres of that 
^ort which has been called monoschcmastic, or urn 
form, because the same feet recur invariably in the 
same places The eighth and last book serves as an 
appendix to the whole, and contains rules for comput 
ing all the possible combinations of long and short syl 
tables in verses of any length 

Pingala cites earlier writers on prosody, whose 
works appear to have been lost such as Saitava, 
Craushtica, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Ya’sea 
Cas yapa, etc 

“Pingala’s text,’ says Mr Colebrooke, “has been 
interpreted by various commentators, and, among 
others, by Ilcla’yud babhalla, author of an excellent 
gloss, entitled Mrtta Sanjteim It is the work on winch 
I ha^e chiefly rehed A more modern commentary, or 
ritlier a parapliraso in ac™, Ii, Nara jana bliatta 
lam , under the tilk of Urlthett ralna, presents the 
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singularity of being interpreted tlirougbout in a double 
sense^ by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Panesh& 

Agntpurana is quoted for a complete sjstem of 
prosody, founded apparently on Pingala s Aphorisms , 
but riliich serves to correct or to supplj the text in 
many places , and winch is accordingly used for that 
purpose by commentators Original treatises likewise 
have been composed by various ahthors, and among 
others by the celebrated poet Calidasi In a short 
treatise entitled Srnia hod ha, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification m the very metre to which they re 
late, and has thus united the example with the pre 
cept The same mode has been also practised by 
many other writers on prosody , and >0 particular, by 
Pingala s commentator Nara yan a bhat t a , and by the 
author of the Vritta Retnacara and J rtUn Dupana 
Calidasa s Sruta b6d ha exhibits only the most com 
mon sorts of metre, and is founded on Pingalfi s Pra 
ent rules of Prosody , as has been remarked by one of 
the commentators on the Vritla Retnacara 

Colebrookes Essay gnes an account of the various 
metres, with specimens from the most esteemed poets, 
and engraved plates of the ongma] text Sanscrit pros 
ody has two sorts of metre, one governed by the 
number of syllables and the otlier measured by feet, 
like the hexameters oftbe Greek, and both are arranged 
into a great lanety of stanzas Therr poetry also ad 
mits both of rhime and alliteration 

SahiUjandijWtart Itia ou Traite sur les metres 
Sanscrits, Journ Asiat vi p 383 

The Prosody of Pingala forms part of the six ft 
ilangas or supplements to the 1 edas See above p 
SC Sir %\ illiani Jones quotes the poem upon Sanscrit 
Prosody, by Calitlasa called Srttta Bodha, and in tlie 
Uojal I ibrury at Pans is a manuscript of an analysis 
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nf rliimcs by him, untlcr the title of ChantJasQiig 
Mandjari 

Pnnciples of Sanscrit metre and prosody, in the pre- 
face to A W V Schlcgcla Baghatad Gtla, Bonn, 
1823 8a 0 

Some account of Snmcrit metre will also be found 
III the preface to llalhed s Translation of the Code of 
Gontoo I aws 

Von dem cpischcn Sjlbenmissc dcr Indicr, aon A ’ 
\ Schlcgcl, in s Indischcn Bibl aol i p 3G — 10 

On the metre of the ^fahabflaritta by Clmzy, in 
the Journ ties Saaans, 1825, p H 

Leber cinigc nltcrc Sanskrit Metra cm Vcrsuch aon 
Geo Ilcmr 1 wald Oaltingen, 1S27, Rro 

Volaratchataudi riitorie dii hhln on metre h6 
Toiquc Sanskrit par M Chtzy, Vant, 182S, Su) 


^ Ilicloilrjf 

Considerations upon the Indian 1 i o«, in Schlcgcl b 
preface to his edition of the Jtamaynn(j 

I rifialcat/a bj Somadtaa Sir W dlnni Jones com 
1 ares this work with tl r pocmi of \no*to, and c>cn 
gnes it the prefcrincc in |K»inl of clofiurncx 

Ilasrn Jfnnja or /»«?/« Innsa A iMacm hj Cah 
di»a\ in nineteen cantos Iliia work is am n„ ll l 
most admired coniiHisilu ii« in the Sanscrit tongue It 
contains the 1 isti rj of llama and t f Ins ] redeccssors 

and successors fr« tn Dilipa father < f ItagI u toAgm 
aohna, witli a genealogical tal U oflwentr nine prmets 
See Asiatic Ilcsearcbcs tom * t ft PI ere is a 
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manuscript of it in the librarj of the Astatic Society of 
London. Captain Fell presented this society with an 
abridgement of it, see Asiatic Journal, 1831, Nov. p. 
•187, which was afterwards printed at Calcutta, 1826. 

Cumara-Sambhaca, or The Birth of Cartikeya, the 
god of waf, a long poem by Calidasa. It has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete; and a tradition reports 
that it originally consisted of twenty-two boohs. » 
Ctrala-Arjnnlya I a poem, by Bbaravi; mth the 
comment of Slallinatha, named Ghantapatha, pub- 
lished by H. T. Colebroohc, Calcutta, 1814, 4to. It con- 
tains an account of tbe wars which Arjuna carried on 
against savage nations. Colebroohe gives us tbe con- 
tents of this poem in the Asiatic Researches, tom. s, 
p. 410} which are copied into Ward’s View, etc., voJ. if 
p. 514. Colebroohe, also, p. 410, 411, etc., gives spe- 
cimens of the original. There is a manuscript of this 
poem in the library of the Asiatic Society of London. 

Utlara-Rama-CltarUram, Tlie Later Fortunes of 
Rama, by Bbavabhuris, who Is placed in tbe eighth 
centurj of our era. See A. W. v. Schlegcl’s Ind. 
Bibl. vol. ii, 2, p. 150. 

yhchadiya, by Sriharebaf in twenty-two cantos, is 
one of tbe six great poems which tbe Hindoos regard 
as tbe masterpieces of their profane literature. A 
manuscript of this poem, containing only the last six 
boohs, was presented to the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
See Journ. Asiat. tom. vi, p. 383. 

A poem by Somad6\a upon the death of Nauda and 
the accession of Cliandragupta to the throne. 

I'ieahara Caudatn, of Ritumitacshara, translated 
from tbe Sanscrit into Tamul, by tbe late Porur Vadiar, 
completed and revised bj bis brother Sidumbala Va- 
diar^late head Tamul roaster a.f. tb/t OJ.kge •&€ Fort 
St. George, Madras, I83G. 

The Butteesce Sing Jlasunu, from the Sunshrit, 
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translated in the TSIahratta language, Calcutta, 18H, 
'Ito. 

I’ttala-Pantschacimsati, by Siradasa. 

'Vhe llhoga Prahhcnflha ; ^\\cPhoga Cliaritra; and 
The Jllrama Charitra, manuscripts in the lihrarj of 
the Asiatic Society of Lortdon. 


y. Erotic Poetry. 


The Mtghn Data {Meghmlovta), or Cloud Mes- 
senger, a poem in the Sanscrit language, bj CAli- 
dasa: translated into English ^c^scs, with notes and 
illustrations by Horace Hajman Wdson, esq, as- 
sistant-surgeon in the service of tlic honourable East 
India Company, and scerctaryof the Asiatic Socictj, 
published under the sanction of the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta, 1813, 4to; reprinted I^wlon, 1815, 
8>o. Ctilidasa, one of the celcbmlcd poets of Indn, 
''as called by his enraptured countrymen, the llride* 
groom of Poetry . 

The contents of the Cloud Messenger arc given by 
ColchrooVe. in the Asiat. Ucs vol x, p. 135, and 
by Ward in his View, etc. 'ol. i, p- 5lf». 

Analyse du Megha-Doutah, poime Sanscrit de 
Knhildsa, par M. A. L. CliUy, Pam, 1817, 8ro. 

The National Library at Pans possesses thrw 
copies of ibis delicious |K>cm, winch consists of imly 
one hundred and sixteen strophecs, one undcr^No. 

H, in Dcranignri, and two. Nos 115 and !•-, m 


Hcngali character. 

A few of 

Ulinn, ln.l nlrrml) Ik-oi i.rc>tiilc.l lo llic- -orlM ny 
1‘auUmi. n S. ItirtlmlOTnaro. in liit .'.nMnr.Snw. p. u- 


from ll.c C'*""' 

Messenger, o iwtical iramhlmn of a f«gt«cnt. In 
the Asiatic .Iciinnl. lMC,*K-|»t, p Sit--''* 
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Chora-PancMsica, a short poem of fifty stanzas, 
in which tiie poet Sunftara, son of the king of Kant- 
chipodr, sings his early fate. He had the misfortune, 
in a mighty adventure, while going to visit Vidya, the 
daughter of the king ofBurdvan, Yeia*Singha, to be 
taken and condemned to death. 

Bhamani- I'llasa, erotic poems by Jagannatha. 

Sapta-Sati, erotic poems by Govarddhana. 

The erotic poem of Amaru, in a collection of a 
hundred stanzas, compiled by SancarAtscharyja. 


S. Lyrtc Poems. 

Lyric Poems by Calidasa, as Sringara TilaKa, 
PrasmUara Mala, Aosjanorua, or Lachmecr, and 
some others. 

Song of Jaya Beta, from the Sanscrit, in the Asiat. 
Journ. ISSS, June, p. 741. 

Padd/iali, a Collection of Poems by S’arngadhara, 
a manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
London. 

CJiumla Stotra, Hymns to Cbandi, Calcutta, 1817, 
8vo. 

C/iandi, Hymns to Durga, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 
Sto. 

Chandana, an elegant Sanscrit stanza, in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1825, April, p. 423. 


«. Elegy. 

Ele^ on the Death of a ‘Wifiv JOrwo ihe cS 

Jagannatha Bandita Ilaja, in the Asiatic Journ.il, 
Apnl, p. 363. 
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S IdjU 

G alalarparam,', or the Broken Vase, printed in 
the original with Indian schqlia, Calcutta, 1812 

Ghata Karparam, ou lAbsencc, Idyllc dialoguce, 
traduite du Saraskrit, par M de Chezy, in the Journal 
Asiatiquc, 1823, vol vii, p 39 — 45 

G alalarparum, oder di3 zerbrochenc Gefass, cm 
Sanskritisches Gedicht, herausgegeben, ubersetzt, 
nachgeahmt und erlautert ion G SI Dursch, Jlerltii, 
1828, kl 4 See Allgem Liter Zcit, 1829, No Ixxi, 
Ixxu, and Jahrb furwissensch Kntik, 1829, No Ixv, 
IxTii, Ixxiu, Ixxvi, by Wilb von Humboldt 

Das SViedersehn Elegic aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt 
von P von Bohlcn, m the Berliner Conversations 
niatt, 1829, No hx 


,, DtdacUc Poetry 

Itilu Sanhara, the Seasons, a dcscnplivc poem bj 
Caliclasa, printed m the original Sanscrit, at Calcutta 

A short account IS giv cn of It by Sir illnm Jones, in 

an ad>crtiscmcnt to this edition Sec Ins V orks, %o 

'i,p 432* Wdson gives sixteen verses of It in hu 

edition of the ]\Itg/ia Dula, p 63 


' Th , 1 111! porn, ton, . a ot lb nj l-" iOno* •' rb™.. in.TO II. 

1 lit CJ.IO (llrelm ' ■«) ■■ "»"'J " 

gnlu tp, logon ».,h wb ch lb. pot, -bo« bom. ■■ ■■b""''" b" "‘“S'*' 
p™<r «. plta.n.1, .»! tbtcrfoll, lo eta ibu pnotW to~[«, 

»1 Cb,.jb..E,.,n,iib.l0.ofab«n« n.ta.beh.ni. I'yJ”" 

.. .» ..bjtc. null., .. c. pi.n» .< ■ ‘Tlfi. Tbil 

ind Stient bu.band wbon, ihe n ny •olM.n ibe hippj 

Ibe d ,Uol lu.tlta Klun, 10 ihe bowm oT ibt , fin, 1 w nog, 

to ber *mbrac«« , arb.! 

• h « a, follow, lb . book » rt* r"= f ■“ 

...lUbylheprcMdonolh.l ihv ‘ \ A 

,ta«d ... .1 ,bn popol., poobb-r »"'■ : 

■lod, . * .b b, b,nu .ltg.b> bbb ,b.b lb. Ill.u-ta 0, 


c c 
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Chora Panch&sica, a short poem of fifty stmzas, 
m which the poet Sundara, son of the king of Kant 
chipoor, sings his earJy fate He had the misfortune, 
in a mighty adventure, while going to visit Vidja, the 
daughter of the king of Burdvan, Yerd Singha, to be 
taken and condemned to dcatli 

Bliamant I'ilasa, erotic poems by Jagannatha 
Sapta Sail, erotic poems by Go\arddhana 
The erotic poem of Amaru, in a collection of a 
hundred stanzas, compiled by Sancardtschar^ja 


t Lyrtc Poems 

Lyric Poems b} Cdidasa, ns Sringara Ttlaka, 
PrasnoUara Mala, Aasjanonca, or Lachmeer, and 
some others 

Song of Jatja Dei a, from tbe Sanscrit, in the Asiat 
Journ IS2S, June, p 741 

Paddhatt, a Collection of Poems by S arngadhnra, 
a manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
liondon 

Chunda Ibtotra, Hjmns to Chandi, Calcutta, 1817, 
8vo 

Chandi, Ilj-mns to Durga, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 
Sto 

Chandana, an elegant Sanscrit stanza, m the Asiatic 
Journal, 1835, April, p 433 


» Pkegg 

on tbe Death nf a tfe, Sfois t}ic S&rfscnt 

Jagannatha Bandita Raja, m the Asiatic Journal 
April, p SG3 
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i. Idffls. 

G'alakarjyaram,', or the Broken Vase, j)rintetl in 
the original with Indian schglia, Calcutta, 1812. . 

Ghata-Karparam, ou I’Absence, Idylle dialoguee, 
traduite du Samskrit, par M. de Ch6zy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1823, toI. vii, p. 39 — 45. 

G'ataJcarparmn, oder das zetbrochene Gefass, ein 
Sanskritisches Gcdicht, hcrausgegeben, ubersetzt, 
nachgeahmt und erlautert von G. M. Dursch, Berlin, 
1828, kl. 4. See Allgcm. Liter. Zeit, 1829, No. Ixxi, 
Ixxli; and Jahrb. fur wissensch. Kritik, 1829, No. Ixv, 
Ixvii, Ixxiii, Ixxvi, by Wilh. von Humboldt. 

Das Wiedersehn Elegie aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt’ 
Ton P. 7on Bohlcn, in the Berliner Conversations- 
Blatt, 1829, No, lix. 


7 Didactic Poetry 

littu Sankara, the Seasons, a descriptive poem by 
Cahdasa, printed in the original Sanscrit, at Calcutta. 
A short account is given of it by Sir William Jones, in 
an advertisement to this edition. See his Works, vol. 
'I, p. 432*. Wilson gives sixteen verses of it in his 
edition of the Mtgka Data, p. 63. 


' This little pwm consists cfsbuiy twosunias of vinous metres. Its 
title, Ghata.KaniaTam (Broken Vise), n mewly the last word ol the sin 
gular epilogue with which the poel, whose name is unknown, as t oug 
proper so pleasandy and cheerfully to close this graceful composition 

M Cheiy has given It the titleof Abscoce.aname which suits It very , 

»» lU subject matter is the plaints of a young wife, separa c 
indifferent husband, whom the rainy season, the happy epoc i i 
the disUnt travellers return to the bosom of their families, rings n 
to her embraces , „ 

• I, „ „ Ml... lb,, ta.1, » lb. «»> «’•' 

Mills by the press alone that the ancient l.leralure of lodi ® „ 

. l.L„ of .h.t m». “ "1 1’r 

o„ of ft. popola. Eft—— “““ '■.“"‘'r I vtr o 
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Vana»Bhatta is the author of an incomplete tle- 
scriptive poem, bearing the title of Cadamhart, full of 
double allusions. 


FitBLES. 

See concerning the Hindoo fables from books and 
oral traditions, the Abbfe Dubois Description of the 
Character, etc. of the People of India, p. 502, etc. 

Gilchrist’s Oriental Fabulist, or Polyglot transla- 
tions of Alsop’s and other Ancient Fables, into Hin* 
dostanec, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, etc., Calcutta, 
1S62, 8vo. 

a Pancha TanUa 

Though it be impossible to trace the channel by 
srbicb they came into Furopc, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the old tales which first roused the in- 
ventive faculties of our ancestors are of oriental origin. 
It is too late to enquire whether Persia vras their birth- 
place , for if so, they must have been clad m the Pahlvi 
language; and both body and dress are irrecoverably 
Ibst. It is to the Hindoos, then, that we must look 
for the source of nearly all that has interested and 
amused our forefathers and ourselves m this depart- 
ment of literature. 

The Pancha Tanlra is the parent stock of the Hito- 
■padesa*, Filpay’s Fables, and several other similar col- 

Assemblsge of Sea:os« \MtTj Iid« composed by CSUdSsa is exquisitely 
polished , aad erery couplet in the poem exhibits an Indian landscape, 
always beanuful, soraetitnes highly cotoured, hot never beyond nature 
Four copies of il have been diligently collated , and, nbere tbe^ differed, 
the clearest and most natural leading has constantly had the preference 

‘ The Uit/x^dha is not the only Sansent epitome of the Poncho Tantra 
Another abridgement of it, following the original much more closely, both 
inmatterand anangement, is the Gic’ihfiarifa nfr^ie (Treasure of the Nectar 
of Tales), by Ananta Ilbatta Note of Mr, Cdebrooke, TransaeUons of 
Asiatic Society, vol i p SCO 
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lections. Mr. Colebrooke ga\e a sketch of the contents 
of tins ancient work, in the preface to his edition of 
the ITtlbpadha; and professor Wilson a full and in- 
teresting analysis of it in his Analytical Account of the 
Pancha Tanlra, illustrated with occasional Transla- 
tions, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, vol. i, part ii, London^ I83G, p. 155 — 200. From 
this the following brief account is taken. 

The Pancha Tanira is so called from its being 
divided into five tantras, or sections; it is better 
known, however, in common speech, by the denomina- 
tion Panchbji&lhyana, which may be rendered the 
Five (collections of) Stories. And under this appella- 
tion the work may be met with m most parts of India. 
It is attributed to Vtshnu Samm, who is said to 
have extracted the essence of all the most celebrated 
works of this class, and to ha\c composed the Niti 
Sastrn, in five tantras or chapters. Its origin is thus 
narrated. 

Amara Sucti, a learned and munificent prince, had 
three sons, without capacity or diligence. Observing 
their aversion to study, the king called his counsellors, 
and said to them, “ You arc aware that my sons are 
disinclined to application, and arc incapable of re- 
flection. AMicn I contemplate their conduct, my king- 
dom is full of thorns, and yields me no pleasure. 
Better is a dead son than one who is a fool. Better 
that a family should become extinct, than that a son, 
endowed with their form, wealth, and family credit, 
should want understanding! If, tlicrerorc, tlieir minds 
can be aroused to a due sense of tlicir situation, do you 
deeJare it.” On ihi*, one of hiji counsellors answered 
him, “As life is short, am! to acquire a knowledge 
of sciences demands much lime, some means should ho 
found of shortening the path of Irannng, and of com- 
municating the fiiiistwcc of each science in a com|>en- 
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cliou<5 form , for it la said, the Sahda Saslra alone (phi- 
lology) IS a boundless ocean, its difiiculties arc many, 
and the end of life soon 'imics The essence, there- 
fore, 13 to be taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sarma, 
celebrated for his perfect knowledge of the sciences, 
to him intrust jour sons, and he will render them 
well-informed ” Vishnu Sarma was accordinglj sent 
for Venerable Brahman,’ said the king, “confer 
a favour upon me, by instmcling these princes, 
and rendenng them superior to their companions , 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent ' Vishnu Sarma replied, “ Hear, O king, my 
words I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth, but if I do not instruct your sons in 
the Al/t Sastra'^ I will forego my own name ’ The 
king delivered his sons to him, and retired Vishnu 
Sarma took the prmccs with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters I^Iitra BhedOt 
dissension of friends, Mtlra Prapie, acijuisition of 
friends, Kakoluhija, inveterate enmity, Lahdha Prn- 
samana, loss of advantage , /iparikshtta Cartlxca, in 
consideratencss Reading these, the princes became, 
in SIX months, Inghly accomplished, and the five 
Tanlras were henceforward fiimous throughout the 
world Whoever reads this w’ork acquires the whole 
2>.tti Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself 

A complete translation of tins work into French 
appeared under the following title, Le Pantchn Tantra, 
oil les cinq Ruses, fables du Brahma 7 tc^nou Samia, 
aventures de Paramatra et autres contes le tout tra 
dmt pour la premiere fois sur les ongmaux Indiens, 

• a u Sa«ro IS trtaslaWlFihcs 1^<5„ Ham Jones inlisnorks, 
Ijut 1 has yecn il aomenbere staled to mean ibe whole course of lean, n- 
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-par M. I’Abbo J. B. Dubois, Paris, 1826, Svo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in tlje Journ. 
ties Savans, 182G, Aout, p. 4G8 — 479, / 

This work, front the earliest times, has been cx- 
ceetlinglj’ popular in India, and translated into almost 
ctery language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Katha, Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Mudaliyar, Madras, 1826, small 
folio. 


Hitopadesa, or the Friendly Instructor. • 

The oldest collection of fables and talcs A^hicli has 
been introduced among vs, is the one that goes under 
the name of DUlpai or PUpasj. The history of this 
work is too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones first brought to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colebrooke has pub- 
lished it in its proper language s finally, the leaVn- 
ing and industry of the B.iron dc Sacy have traced 
the work tbiough nil its stages; and few subjects 
of imestigation have been better illustrated than the 
bibliographical adverttures of the Salutary Instructions 
of Jlshnnsarma, or the Fables of Pilpay, Its Sanscrit 
name is Ililbpadisa, or Friendly Instructor; but, pro- 
perly, it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of Pdpay, written half m prose and half in verse. 

A detailed account of Ihtbpadha is giicn by Lang- 
Ics, in bis Contes indiens, Paris, 171W, \2mo., and 
by Silvcstrc de Sacy in his Extraits ct Notices dc 
‘hi. U/w-, voL t-. 7 -. 2Jil aniL. csjje- 
ciallj, a >erj circumstantial history of it in bis edition 
of Calil.'i and Dinim, mentioned below. ’I'bese fables 
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clious form , for it is said, the Sahda Sastra alone (pin 
lology) 13 a houndlcss ocean, its clifiiculties arc many, 
and the end of life soon arrnes The essence, there 
fore, 13 to ho taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sarma, 
celebrated for Ins perfect knowledge of the sciences, 
to him intrust your sons, and he will render them 
well informed ’ Vishnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for "Venerable Brahman, said the king, "confer 
a favour upon me, by instructing these princes, 
and rendering them superior to tlieir companions , 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent ’ Vishnu Sarma replied, " Hear, O king, my 
words I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth , hut if I do not instruct your sons in 
the Adt Sflifro" I will forego my own name Tlie 
king delivered his sons to him, and retired Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters Mitra Bheda, 
dissension of friends, Mttia Prapte, acquisition of 
friends, Kalaluhtfa, inveterate enmity, Lahdha Pra 
samana, loss of achantage, Apariksliita Curdten, in 
considerateness Reading these, the princes became, 
in SIX months, highly accomplished, and the five 
Tanlras were henceforward famous throughout the 
world ^Vhoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Niti Sastra, and will never he overthrown by Indra 
himself 

A complete translation of tins work into Erencli 
appeared under the following title, Le Pdnfc/m Tanlra, 
mi les cmq Ruses, fables du Brahma JtcAnou Sanaa 
aventures de Paramalra et autres contes le tout tra 
duit pour la premiere fois sur les origmaux Indiens, 

• \ . Saitro IS iransUted Eih cs by «s , ,ii am Jones mbs o ks 
bat 1 hare seen it somertbere sUted to raean tbe whole eourre of learnins 
ncces ary for a pr nee 
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• par M. I’Abbe J. B. Dubois, Paris, I82G, 8vo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Journ. 
dc's Savans, 1820, Aout, p. 4CS— ^79. 

This work, from the earliest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
every language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Katha, Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Sludalijar, Madras, 1820, small 
folio. 

p. Ihtopaiesa, or the F nendly Jnstrvctor. 

The oldest collection of (ables and talcs which has 
been introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of Didpat or P$!patf. The historj of this 
nork is too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones first brought to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colcbrookc has pub- 
lished it m Its proper hngungc : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry of the Baron dc Sac) have traced 
the uork through all its stages; and few subjects 
of imcstigation have been belter illustrated than the 
Ubhograpliical advcrtturcs of the Salularj Instmctions 
of Mshnnsarma, or the InWcs of Pdpa) . Its Sanscrit 
name is Jlitopndesa, or Friendly Instructor, hut, pro- 
pcrlj. It is a collection of the political and moral ai>o. 
logucs of Pilpij, written half m pro«e and half in verse. 

A detailed account oUltlojxidesa is given bj I.ang- 
hs, in bis Contes Indicni, Pans, ITW, 12mo., and 
b} hihestre de Sacy in his F.xiraits ct Notices dc 
la Bibliotluituc dti Hoi, vol. x. p. ' *‘*1**^ 

cnlh.n verj circumstantial liiilory of it in Ins edition 
of Cahla and Pimna. rntnliom.*! below. 1 hc*e fable* 
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dious form ; for it is said, the Sahdn Sastra alone (phi- 
lology) is a boundless ocean, its difiiculties are many, 
and the end of life soon arrhes. The'essence, there- 
fore, is to be taken, as the swan extracts milk from 
the water. There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sanna, 
celebrated for his perfect knowledge of the sciences ; 
to him intrust your sons, and he will render them 
well-informed.” Vishnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for. “Venerable Brahman,” said the king, “confer 
a favour upon me, by instructing these princes, 
and rendering them superior to their companions ; 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
C’ctent.” Vishnu Sarma replied, “ Hear, O king, my 
words. I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealths but if I do not instruct your sons in 
the Alti Sastra'^ I will forego my own name.” The 
king delivered his sons to him, and retired, Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters : MUra Bhcda, 
dissension of friends; MUra Prapie, acquisition of 
friends; KdlbluUya, inveterate enmity; Lahdha Pra- 
samana, loss of advantage; Aparikshita Curiiwa, in- 
considerateness. Reading these, the princes became, 
in six months, highly accomplished; and the five 
Tantras were henceforward famous throughout the 
world. "Whoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Niti Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself. 

A complete translation of this work into French 
appeared under the following title, Le Pantc/ia- Taiilra, 
oil les cinq Ruses, fubles du Brahma f'tc/inou.Sarma ; 
a\ enturcs de Paramatra ct autres contes : le tout tr.a- 
duit pour la premiere fois sur les originaux Indiens, 

• ^lll 5aitra li translited Flhics by Sir 'William Joaes, in )iu norts , 
but 1 hare swn it tomewhere Stated ta latin tto wliole course of learnms 
necGstary for a prince 
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par M. TAbbe J. B. Dubois, Paris, I85G, Svo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Journ. 
dcs Savans, 182G, Aout, p. 4G8 — 479. ' 

This work, from the earliest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
every language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version said to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Cliristian era. 
It was translated into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Katha, Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Sfudahyar, Madras, 182G, small 
foho. 


/3. Ilttojxideta, or the Friendly Jnstrvclor. ‘ 

The oldest collection of fables and talcs which has 
been Introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of Bidpai or ZN/pay. The history of this 
work U too well known to require any elucidation. 
Mr. Wilkins and Sir W'llliam doncs first brought to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colcbrooke has pub- 
lished it in its proper language : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry' of the Baron dc Sacj have traced 
the work througli .all its stages; and few subjects 
of investigation have been better illustrated than the 
bibhograpliical adscrtturcs of the Salutary Instructions 
of fithniisarma, or the Tables of Pilj>ay. Its Sanscrit 
name is //i/6padesa, or Friendly Instructor; but, pro- 
it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of Pilpa), written half in pro«c and half in verse. 

detailed account of IIUhjMtirta is given by Lang- 
I'S, in bis Conics Indiens, Z'orii, 17iW, 12mo., and 
by Sihc«trc dc Saey in liis Kxtraits ct Notices de 
la llibbotbiqtie du Iloi, vol. x, p. 2.77; and, espe- 
cially, a scry circum*t.amlal history of it in hts edition 
ofCaldi and Dirnna, mrntionctl below. These fables 
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have spread in two different branches oi er nearly the 
whole cmhsed world The one under the original 
name of Hitopadesa remains nearly proper to India, 
while the* other, under the title of Calila and Dimna, 
IS famous over all Western Asia, and m all the coun 
tries of Europe 

EDlTIO^S OF Tltn ORIGINAL 
The original Sanscrit was 6rst printed at Serampoor 
under the superintendence of Mr Colehroohe, hearing 
the title o{ Iliiopadesa^ or Salutary Instruction, in the 
original Sanscrit, with Introductory Remarks in the 
English Language, by H T Colebrooke, esq The 
ical editor was Carey, but the introduction was writ- 
ten by the learned Mr Colebrooke The Hitbpa 
desa, p 1— GO, is followed by I>asa Cumdra C/iartta, 
or Adventures ofthe Ten Youths, abridged by Apajga, 
in twenty two pages Three Salacas, or Centuries of 
Verses, by Bhartri Han, p 23 — in This edition was 
reprinted under the management of Charles Wilkins, 
esy , London, Library of the East India House, 1810, 
^Ito 

Analysis (without further title) seventy two pages in 
4 to An Analysis of the first eleven pages of the 
London edition of the Hitbpadesa, with continual 
reference to Wilkins’s Sanscrit Grammar, by Alct- 
'inder Hamilton, 1818, printed for the scholars of 
Hertford College 

Ilitopadesi particula Edidit ct glossanum Sansen- 
to Latinum adjecit G H Bernstein Accedunt V 
Tabula? J ratislantc, 1823, 4to See Getting gel 
Anz 1823, St 7G 


TRANSLATIONS 

Perhaps there is no hook, except the Bible, which has 
been translated into so many languages ns the I ablcs 
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of Pilpay. Wc can only mention here the most 
esteemed, and must refer the reader for an account of 
the remainder, to Silvestre de Sacy’s Calila et Dimna. 

a». Pahlvi. 

The physician Barzuyeh brought this work from 
India into Persia in the reign of Nushirwan, where 
he translated it into Pahlvi, with a preface by Bu- 
zurjmihr. 

Persian. 

The Hitbpadisa was translated into Persian at the 
beginning of the tenth century of the Hegira, by 
Hosaih ben Ali, surnamed Vaez, under the title of 
Muaarrihu-Ulcuhb, or Mvfarrihu-Ululub, that is, 
Heart’s Balaam. 

In the year 1S05 MulU Hussein, in conjunction 
with Charles Stewart, published this translation, under 
the title of Anvari SoItatli,,oT Unvar-i-Soohuelee, 
Cahulia, folio. Under this head also must be men- 
tioned, An introduction to the Attvari Softailt of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify, by Charles Stewart, Londbn, 
1821, 4to. See Catalogue dc la Bibliotheque de M. 
Langl^s, p, 162, No. 1407. 

In the Notices ct Extnnts des mss. dc ]a Biblio- 
thtque dn Roi, tom. \. Silvestre de Sacy describes 
two otlier translations; one by Abulfazel, under the 
title of Crjari danish, the other by Taj-Eddin. 


* ft' Hmdoostance. 

Ukhlaqui Hindee, or Indian Ethics, translated from 
a Persian version of the celebrated Httoopades, or 
Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulce, head 
Moonshec in the Hindoostanee department of the New 
College at Fort William, for ttie use of the students,. 
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under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, Calcutta, 

1803, 4to. 

Mufarrihu-UKulub, the Expander of Hearts, being 
a Hindoostanee translation of the Hiibpadesa, a cele- 
brated Sanscrit work on friendship, etc. translated by 
Mir Bahadur Ali Husaini, from a Persian \ersion, in 
Arabic characters, manuscript, 4to., purchased at 
London, price 1/. 4s. Ogle, Duncan, and Co. 

The Khirud Ufros, originally translated into the 
Hindostanee Language, by Muolotee Hufeez Ood- 
Deen Xllimud from the Eyari Danish, witten by the 
celebrated Shuechh Ubool Fuzl, prime minister to the 
illustrious Ukbur, emperor of Hindoostan, revised and 
compared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the press, by Capt. Thomas Roebuck, acting secretary 
and examiner in the College of Fort "William, CalcuUn, 
1815, 2 vols. 4to. 

A passage of the Hitbpadesa was translated by Sri 
Lalkab, of Guzurate, out of the Sanscrit into Hin- 
doostanec, and printed in Dcvancigari character, at 
Fort William in 1814, under the title of Eaj-yUi. 

*Ukhlagui IJindee, or Indian Ethics, in llindoo- 
stanec, translated from a Persian version of the cele- 
brated Hiioopudes, or Salutary Counsel. Engraved 
under the direction of Sandford Amot and Duncan 
Forbes, A. M. London, 1828, 4to. 

23. Bengalee. 

Hiibpadesa, or Salutary Instruction, translated in 
the Bengalee from the original Sanscrit, Seratiipoor, 
1801, Svo., ISOS, 1SI4. 

(«. Ufahratla. 

Ililopttdcshu, from the Sanscrit, translated in the 
Mahratta language, printed under the BUi>crintcndcncc 
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of t)r. Carey, at Serampoor, 1805, 8vo; and again, 
1814, 4to. 

Htfopades Maharushtn Bhdshent iaijama Vaijanath 
pandilane Kele, Serampoor, 1815, Svtf. 


Arabic 

The Ilttbpadha was first translated from the Pahlvi 
into Arabic in the reign of Mansur, by Ibn Mokaffaa, 
under the title of Kehla re Dtmne (the proper name of 
two jacballs). An elegant ami learned edition of this 
translation, or rather compilation, appeared at Paris 
with the following title: Cahla el Dimna, on Fables 
de Bidpai, en Arabe ; precedes d'un M^^moire sur Tori- 
ginc de ce lure, et sur Ics diverscs traductions qui 
cn ont 4t6 faits dans VOrient, ct 8ui%ies de la Moallala 
de Lebid, en Arabe ct en Fran^ais, par M. Silvcstre 
de Sacy, Paris, 1810, 4lo. Be^iewcd at length by 
Chezy in the Journal des Sa^an3, 1817, Mai. 

Prom this translation two metrical Tersions were 
attempted; oneby Schl, the son of Neobacht: another, 
entitled Durro-l-hikam-Ji amlhah^l-hindi-tta-l-ajami 
(pearls of wisdom from Hindoo and Persian discourses), 
by Abdolmumin ben Hassan, is m the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. 

Silrestre de Sacy describes another Arabic transla- 
tion made from the Persian, by Abou’lmaah Nasr- 
Allah, about the jear 1 140. See Notices et Extr. des 
mss. de la Bibl. du Roi, tom. x. 

Pars ^ersionis Arabic.c Kbri Cohiilah tea Dimnalt, 
shefabularum Bidpai pliilosopbi indi, in usum audl- 
torum edita ab Henr. Alb. Schultcns, Lvgd. Batac. 
nSG, U.4. 

Sihestre de Sacy quotes, oftogether, twenty oriental 
translations; that is, sc%cn Indian, three Turkish, 
fire Arabic, three in prose and two in i erse, and five 
' D d 
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Persian, of •winch two are metrical and three in 

prose 

A Synac and a Malayan version are mentioned in 
Nyerup’s Catalogus librorum Sanskritanorum,//<5/)nfe, 
1821, p 27. 

Homain Nameh, the celebrated Turkish Version of 
the Fables of Bidpai, from the Persian of Anvary 
Sohahyly, manuscript See Howell and Stewart’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 1828 

171 ) English 

Hitopadisa of Vtshnusarman, translated by Sir Wil 
ham Jones, in the sixth vol of his works, p 1 — 17G 
The Heetopades of Veeshnov^Sarma , in a senes of 
connected fables, interspersed with moral, prudential, 
and political maxims, translated from an ancient manu* 
script in the Sanscrit language, with explanatory notes, 
by Charles Wilkins, Bath, 1787, Svo Tins transla- 
tion IS highly esteemed See Langles* notice of it in 
the Revue Encyclop 1819, vol vi, p 617, and Schle- 
■gel m his Ind Bibhothek. vol 1, p 17 The appended 
remarks contain a treasure of important information 
respecting Hindoo religion and Sanscrit literature 
Kaltla and Dmna, or the Fables of Bidpai, trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by the Rev Wjndham Knatch- 
bull, Oxford, 1819, 8to A free translation 

The Serpent and the Frogs, a fable freely translated 
from the Heelopadhn, in the Asiatic Journal, 182f, 
Sept p 253—255 

French 

Les Conseils et les Maxunes de Pdpay, philosophc 
Indien, suites divers ctatade la ■ne. Parts, 1709, 12mo 
Contes et fables Indiens de Bidpai et de Lokman, 
traduction du Turc d All Tchfelebi Ben Saleh, com- 
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mencee, par M. Galland et finie par M. Gardonne, 
Paris, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The above quoted elegant version of "Wilkins, was 
translated into French by Parraud, Paris, 1787, 8vo. 

Fables et Contes Indiens, avec un discours prelimi- 
naire sur la religion, etc. des Hindous, par M. Lan- 
gles, Paris, 1790, 8vo. and ISmo. 

Devouement de Virarare. Tire de THitopadfesa, 
Ijiv. iii ; in Melanges de la Litter. Sanscr. de A. Lan- 
glois, p. 215 — 224; Joum. Asiat. vol. i, p. 239.' 

Le Jeune Prince et le Marchand Ambitieu*. Tire 
de I’Hitopadfesa, Liv. i. ; in Mel. de la Lit. Sanscr. de 
A. Langlois, p. 225 — 234. 

Traduction d’une fable jndienne, intitulee le Serpent 
et lea GrenouiUes, par Eugene Burnouf, fils, in the 
Journ. Asiat. vol. ii, p. 150. 

u German 

Respecting the German translation, by Ebcrhardt 
im Bart, Count of Wurtemberg, or which he caused 
to be made, see D. Chr. Fnd. Schnurrer Orationes 
Academica?, ex edit. O. Henr. Eberh. Gotti. Pauli*, 
Tubingen, 1828, p. 205—222. 

Die Fabeln des Pilpai, ubersetzt, von Lucian Wer- 
ber, Kurnlerg, 1802, Svo. 

Die Fabeln des Indischcn Weltweisen Pilpai. Ue- 
bersetzt von Volgraf, Eisenach, 1803, Svo. 

KK. Danish. 

De gamle Vises Esempler og Hofsprog, etc. Kioh. 
1018. See Nyerup's Almindelig JMorsUbslasmng i 
Danmark og Norge, Koiben^ut^ih 1810. 

tji. Latin. 

Liber de Dina et Kalila. translated from the Spanish 
into Latin, about 1313, by Raimond de Bezieres. See 
Notices et Extr. de la BibL’duRoi, tom. x. 
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Jlitopadecsi particula. Edulit et Glossarium San- 
scrito-Latinum adjecitG. H. Bernstein, Vratisl. 1823, 
4 to. 

Hr. von Hammer, in the Fundgruben des Orients, 
vol. ii, p. 271, mentions thirty-si'c translations of the 
IFtiopadha; and Eidihorn in his History of Litera- 
ture, vol. i, p. 58S, cites a Greek, six German, one 
Hutch, and two Swedish. 


THE DRAMA. 

ON THE DRAMATIC rOETRV OF THE HINDOOS. 

For information respecting the dramatic poetry of 
the Hindoos, see the preface to Halhed’s Grammar of 
the Bengal Language, p. iv ; and Q. Craufurd’s Re- 
searches on Ancient and Modem India, vol. ii, p. 18S; 
hut the most satisfactory and interesting account of 
the* Indian drama will he found in Professor ^yJlson’s 
■preface to his Theatre of the Hindus, and his preli- 
minary discourse On the Dramatic System of the Hin- 
dus*. Some information also upon this subject, hut 
mostly taken from Mr. Wilson’s work, will be found 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1527, January, March, April, 
and May; and likewise in the Quarterly Reriew, vol. 
xlv, p. 39^. 

< The learned professor read a p^per oa this subject to the Calcutta 
Aliatic Society, of srhich be was then secretary, as early as the year 1822. 
See Asiatic Journal, June, 1833, p S8l A notice of this was translated 
into French, by Dondey Dupi^. and published in the Journal .4siat. 
sol i,p 174—193 

3 In the Asiatic Journal for Slay 1838, p 613, there is a descnption of 
H liud of dramatic rcpreseDtafii>>i of the history of Rama, called the Rama 
Leela This seems to beat no relation to the regular drama, but is quite 
modern It constitutes one of the principal festivals of the Hindoo calcn 
dat , at which it teems that the sacred le^nd of the Ramayana is chanted 
by a band of piie.ts from day to day, occupying altogether twenty or lliiitj 
days, and that whatever incidents are capable of being acted are simulta* 
eeuusly performed in dumb show 
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Sur la litterature dramatiquc ties Hmdous Mt 
moire lu i la Soci6te Asiatujue de Calcutta le 26 Dec 
IS23, in the Bulletin Unir Aoljt, IS2G, Plulologie, 
P — 92 from the Onent Magazine, Ferr 1823, 
p 250 German Ueber die dramatisclie Literatur der 
Hindu, in the Blattem zur bterar Unterhalt, 1827, 
'fo 86 

b*o branch of Sanscrit literature has been placed so 
full), so pleasingly, and so familiarly before the Eng 
hsh public as that of the drama in tbe Hindu Theatre 
of Professor M ilson a irork irbich is not confined to 
the mere translation of tiro or three Sanscrit p]ay», but 
gtres the reader full information respecting tbe history 
and antiquity, the lairs and language, the authors and 
actors,— m short, rcspectuig the whole way and roan 
ner of scenic representation m India It is a matter 
truly surpnsing, that the publication of this work, 
n-hich has been rapidly translated mto German and 
French, and is now, as I am told, reprinting in Ame 
nca, should not hare awakened a more lively interest 
among the literary countrymen of the author and the 
more «o, because the Indian drama independently 
of its importance as throwing a considerable light 
upon tbe manners and habits of Hmdoo societ} before 
it had been sophisticated by foreign invasion and m 
fluence, has high claims to our regard as abounding 
in nch and forcible delineation of character in pure 
and graceful de'cnptions and in plots full of life and 
bustle, arranged with sufficient ingenuity and skill to 
arouse the attention, and keep alive a continual interest 
in tbe business of tbe stage 

The Hindoo drama moreover, possesses in its on 
ginality, one striking peculianty which it might be sup 
posed would alone ensure it general favour Professor 
M ilson says, it is impossible the dramatic compositions 
of India should have been borrowed from nij other 
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people either of ancient or modern times, besides 
which, they present charactenstic features m their con 
duct and construction which plainly evince their on 
ginal design and national development 

The Hindoo drama, too, is said to bear, in most re 
spects, a closer resemblance to the romantic than to the 
classical school Yet the Nuialn, the highest kind of 
composition in this department of literature, possesses 
many characteristics bearing a striking analogy to* the 
tragedy of the Greeks these arc pointed out by Pro 
fessor Wdson, as well as many particulars in which 
they disagree Like the Greek tragedy, the Ivalala 
13 to represent none but worthy or exalted personages , 
the action, or more properly tlie passion, should be 
but one, as loie or heroism , the plot should be simple, 
the incidents consistent, the busmcss should spring 
direct from the story, as a plant from its seed, and 
should be free from episodical and prolix interruptions 
The time should not be protracted, and the duration 
of an. act according to strict rule, should not exceed 
one day, though some allowances arc made on this 
score Besides this, the Hindoo drama was derived 
from, and formed a part oftlieir religious ceremonies, 
many of their pieces contain a mixture of pantomime, 
music, and dancing, and were seldom or never per 
formed except upon solemn or public festi\als On the 
other hand in the whole range of Indian scenic repre- 
sentation there is nothing tliat can be properly called 
tragedy , prose and verse, the serious and the comic, 
are intermingled in their compositions, with all the 
licence, as Mr Milman informs us, of the English and 
Spanish scene Yet, according to the aphorism of 
Bharata, " the poet is to employ choice and harmoni 
ous terms, and an elevated and polished style, cmbel 
lishcil with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhythm 
The injunction, adds Professor M ilson, has not been 
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disregarded; and in no department of Hindoo litera- 
ture arc the powers of the Sanscrit language more la- 
vishly developed. One very extraordinary fact con- 
nected ^itli this part of the dramatic art in India, is 
the employment of different dialects for different cha- 
racters, according to their respective grades in society. 
Thus, the more lofty personages speak pure Sanscrit, 
while women'and the less dignified classes of men make 
use of the Pracrit, more or less refined, according to 
the rank of the speaker. 

According to Hccren, the Hindoo drama must be 
considered as the latest offspring of the classical litera- 
ture of India. Professor Ewald also remarks, that as 
great a difference of style Is observable between the 
dramatic writings and the RamayanUi as between the 
Epics and the Vedas: Professor '^\^lson likewise ad- 
mits, that none of the plays at present extant can boast a 
very high antiquity. Hindoo traditions, however, carry 
the scenic art back to the age of fable, and ascribe 
Its invention to an inspired sage, named Bharata, 
while some assert that it was gathered from the Vedas 
by the god of Brahma, and by him communicated* to 
Muni. Three different kinds of dramatic representa- 
tions are spoken of' first, Nalya, which is properly 
the dramatic, being defined to be gesticulation with 
, language; the second is Nritya, or pantomime; and 
the third is Uriita, which is simple dancing. 

The general term for all dramatic compositions is 
Rupaka, from rupa, form ; it being the chief object to 
embody character and feelings, and to exhibit the na- 
tural indications of passion. They are divided, how- 
ever, into two classes, the R&pafcas, properly so called, 
mtAfiV are again su&u'mded mfo fen cfiiferent species ; 
and the Uparitpahas, or minor theatre, subdivided into 
eighteen. But all these varietuis, as Professor "Wilson 
informs us, may be clearly reduced to two, “ differing 
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COLLECTIONS OP INDIAN PLAYS. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
translated from the original Sanscrit, containing the 
Dramas of Mrichclialati, Vihrama and Uriasi, Malaii 
and Madhata, Ultara Hama Ckeritra, Mudra Hal- 
sha^a, and RetnaiaVi! together with an Account of the 
Dramatic System of the Hindus, Notices of their dif- 
ferent Dramas, etc., by H. H. Wilson, esq., Calcutta, 
1825 — 1827, 3 vols. Svo. This work was published in 
six parts in the following order: 

No. I. The MricJichakati, or the Toy Cart, a drama 
translated from the original Sanscrit, by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., Calcutta, 1825. 

No. 11. The Drama of Vikrama and Urcasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., Calcutta, 182G. 

No. Ill Malati and Madhata, or the Stolen Mar- 
riage, Calcutta, 1820. 

No. IV. Uttara Rama Cheritra, or continuation of 
tile History of Rama, CalcttUa, I82G. 

No. V. Rakihasa, or the Signet of the Mi- 

nister, Calcutta, 182G. 

No. VI. Relnaiali, or the Necklace; and an ap- 
pendix, containing short accounts of diflerent dramas, 
Calcutta, 1827*. 

Chefs d'oeuTre du Theatre Indien, traduits de Toii- 
ginal Sanskrit en Anglais, par M. H. H. Wilson, etc., 
®t lie I’Anglais cn Franpais, par M. A. Langlois, etc., ac- 
compagn^s de notes et d’eclaircisscmens, suivis d’une 
table alphabotique des noms propres et des terines re- 
latifs ^ la mythologie et aux usages de I’Inde, avec leur 
explication, 7^arw, 1828, 2 vols. Svo. German: Klas- 
sisclies Theater der Hindus. Aus der Enghschen* 

- ofiSmal lexis of four of these diamas were presented by Professor 

‘■son to iht Royal Asiatic Soctetr, May. 183^ , 
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Uebertragung des Sanskrit-Originals, von H. H. Wil- 
son metriscli ubersetzt, von K. H. Hermes, erstcr 
Theil., IVeimar, 1828, 8vo. 

Separate Plays 
MYTHOLOGICAL DRAMA. 

' aet. Sahontala, 

Sahontala,. or the Fatal Ring. The plot of this play 
is taken from an episode in the Mnha Bh&rata. It 
was written by Calidasa, who lived in the court of Raja 
.Vicramaditya, and died in the year 5G B. C. 

SaXonfala, or the Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, by 
Cdlidisa, translated from the original Sanscrit and Pra- 
crit, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Asiatic Researches ; and 
in his Works, vol. vi, p. 200—312, Printed also se- 
parately at CalcvUa, 1789, 8vo; London, 1790, 4to. 
It was translated into French, by A. Bruguiere, Paris, 
1804, 8vo. ; into German, by G. Forster, jFVan^. a, A/. 
1791, Svoj and a second edition, revised by J. G. v. 
Herder, ibid. 1803, 8vo. 

'Sahontala, oder der verhangnissvolle Ring; indis- 
ches Drama des Kalidas in sechs Aufzugen. INIetrisch 
fur die Buhne bearbeitet von Wilhelm Gerhard, Leip- 
zig, 1820, 8vo. 

Sahontala, ou I'Anneau Fatal, drame Indien, en sept 
actes, imprime pour la premiere fois en France, en 
caracteres Samscrits, d’apres les meilleurs textes, suivi 
d’une version Fran^mse et de notes explicatives ; par 
M. de Chezy, Paris, 1820, 4to. 

Sukooniula-Natuk ; being an Appendix to the Eng- 
lish and Hindoostanec Dialogues, in a separate form 
and as a dramatic performance., translated long ago 
from the original Sunskrit, into elegant Hindoostanee, 
but now first exhibited in the universal character, by 
Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, London, 1827, 8vo. 
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An analysis of the Sakontala will he found in Craw* 
ford’s Researches on India, ^ol. ii, IS(^IS8; Neue 
Bibliothek d. schonen Wissensch. vol. xlri, p. Of; 
Herder’s Werke, zur schonen Liter, und Kunst, Th. 
ix, p. 207 — 248; F. Schlegel’s Gesch. der Literatur, 
Th. i, p. 177; Heeren’s Ideen, Th. i, p. 531 — 538. 

Of the Dramatic Art amon^ the Indians, and of the 
play of Sakontala, translated from the Polish, in the 
Asiat. Boten (a Russian Journal) 1825, Nos. rii and viii. 

Sir iVilliam Jones, in the preface to his translation 
of this piece, says it must hare been very popular when 
it was first represented ; for the Indian empire was then 
in full vigour, and tlie national vanity must have been 
highly flattered bj the magnificent introduction of 
those kings and heroes in whom the Hindoos gloried*. 

§$, Gttagounda, or the Songt of Jayadha^. 

The subject of this little pastoral drama, like the 
loves of Crishna and Radba, as related in the tenth 
hook of the Bhhgaratt is the reciprocal attraction be- 
tween the divine goodness and the hum.an soul. It de- 
rives its name from Gita, a song, and Gorinda, an dp- 
pellation of Crishna as a pastoral deity. Jayad^ra, its 

* S«c, howerer, tboTe. p. 206. Mr Adelang. in lus note on tliu uticle, 
has fallen into seTcral misUkes. I maj notire, that be epphes what Sir 
n . Jones sajs respeetin' the tnognage and arjle of oft the SasKnt phj», 
as thoaghiistere said of this one tapartitplar He also makes Mr Craw- 
ford attnbate the traoshuoo of a modem Indian epigram to Halbed, which 
was made hjr Sir VV . Jones. See hi* preface, where he says, ** A modem 
epigram was lately repeated to me, which does to much honour to the an* 
thor of SakmCaU that I cannot forbear eihibitiag a literal sersion of it.” 
“ Poetry was the sportful daughter of Valmtc. and, basiog been educated 
by Vydsa, she chose CtfidSsa fiw her btsiegtoom, after tie manner of 1 1- 
detbha. she was the mother of Amara. Snndir, Sanc’ha, Dbatuc, but 
now, old and decrepit, her beauty faded, and her unadorned feet slipping 
as she Wilks, in who<e cottage does she disdain to take shelter f 

* This article altogether seems to me to be improperly inserted under 
the head of the Drama. There si a piece (bunded on U desenbed by Pro- 
fessor VV iIsoD See below, p. 212. 
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author, is siul to have flounshed before Caliclasa, and 
Cahnga and Berdwan dispute the honour of being his 
birthplace The inhabitants of tlie latter celebrate 
an annual jubilee to his honour, passing a whole night 
in representing his drama, and singing his beautiful 
songs® 

Gilagonnda, or the Songs of Jayadera literally 
translated from the Sanscrit, by Sir ilham Jones, m 
the Asiatic Researches, tom i, p 2C2, 4to , tom in, p 
185 — 207, 8vo, and m his "Works, \ol i p 463 This 
has been translated into German by the Baron F H 
\ Dalberg, under the title of Gttagovinda, oder die 
Gesange Jayadetas eines altmdischen Dichtera, aus 
dem Sanscrit ms Enghsche und aus dicsem in Deutsche 
itnt Anmetkungen ubersetxt, Erfurt, 1802, 8vo See 
Allgem Deutsches Bibl Th Kxxi, p 74—76, and Fr 
Majer in Klaproths Asiat Magazine Bd i An en 
tirely new German translation has since appeared with 
a long prcliQunary discourse, under the following title 
Gitagonnda oder Knscima der Hirt, ein idylhsches 
Drama des mdischen Dichters laym/ero metrisch 
bSarbeitet, von A W Reimschneider, Halle, 1818, 
12mo 

The Sanscrit original was printed by itself in 1808 
with the following Engbsh title The Geelu Gocinda, 
or Songs of Juyudeta in De'anagari character 

Fragmenla Giiagottnd{e,\x\ Othm Franks Chresto- 
mathia Sanscrita, A/oaaci 1819 

METAPHYSICAL DRAMA 

PrahatTh Chandra daya, or Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect, an allegorical Drama, and Jtma Bod h, or 
Knowledge of Spirit, translated from tl e Sanscnt, by 

• See S r M U an Jonea on tlie Aljstjcal Poetry of (he Pers ana and 
11 odoo IQ h a M orki toI ■ p 462 or Aa il c Re^earchea vol i p 163 
Bvo edu and Catalo^oedes mas. Sanscn a p 70 
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Dr. J. Taylor, Londotiy 1813, Svo. The author is 
Chrishna Kfesava Misra, (probably only an allegorical 
name,) who in this work, takes a review of, and opposes 
the various philosophical'systems of the Hindoos. 

' Prabod'h Chandra' tlayOt that is, the Rising of the 
Moon of Science, an allegorical drama, after the Eng- 
lish version of Dr. J. Taylor, in the Bcitragen zur 
Alterthumskunde, mit besonderer Rucksicht auf das 
‘Morgenland, von J. G. Rhode, Berlin, 1820, Svo; 
heft ii, p. 41 — 99. 

Schlegel’s Ind. Bibliothck, vol. i, p. S6; ii, p. IGl. 

inSTORICAl. DRAMA. 

Urtasi Vikrama, or the Hero and the Nymph, by 
Cdhdusa. 

Vikramortasi, or llkrama and Urvasi, a drama, by 
Cdlidasa, (in Sanscrit,) Svo. 2s. Parbury and Allen's 
Catalogue. It is one of the plays translated by Mr. 
"Wilson. 

Uttara Rama Chentra, or continuation of the His- 
tory of i?rtmo/ a drama in seven acts, bj Bliavahhuti, 

(in Sanscrit,) Svo. 2s. Cd. Parbury and Allen’s Cafa- 
logue, 1831. 

Uitara Ram Chentra; containing the history of the 
family of Rama, after the rcconqucst of Sita, by Ciili- 
dasa. This piece also is one of those Mr. Wilson 
translated into English, see above, p. COD'*. 

Malaeikagni milra, by Cuhdusa, published by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mudra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister; a 
drama in seven acts, by Visa’kba Datla, (in Sanscrit,) 
8vo. 2s. Gd. Parbury and Allen’s Catalogue. One of 

* hniw. •wihmutL <cnni. W. >». wiJy.'il., trn/n. 

the one which prceeJes it in.t Profeitor tV ilton'* notice tt the beginning • 
of his tnntlation of this pUy, that tl u coetiderei] to bare been mitten by 
nbaratihdli 
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the plays translated by Mr. '^Vilson. See Sclilegers 
Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 151. i 

Anarghya~Jiaghatalt^ a play by INIurari. See Hamil- 
ton’s Catai. des mss. Sanscr.tNo. cxh; SclilegeVs Ind. 
Bibl. ii, 2, p. 160. ' 

Chandr&bhishekah, the Coronation of Chandra, {Chan- 
draguptar^ a tragedy. Sec Asiat. Researches, vol. ir, 
p. xTiii*. It is among the manuscripts presented by Sir 
WilUam Jones to the Royal Speiety. See Catalogue, 
No. 52. 

Hari-Vansa, relates the history of Deo-CaVyun, 
from whom Wilford beliercs Deucalion to be derived. 
See Asiat. Res. >oI. r, p. .507, or p. 28S, 8vo. edition. 

COMEDIES. 

Malati and Madhata, or the Stolen Marriage. This 
is one of the plays translated by Mr. Wlson, previously 
to which, an outline of the plot and a version of part of 
the fifth act, introduced by Mr. Colcbrooke into his 
Essay on Sanscrit Prosody (Asiat. Researches, vol. x.), 
h&d made it known to the English public. Sec also 
Schlegel’s Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 150. 

» This piece was written by Bhavahhuti, who, Sir. 
^^'’ilson informs us, flourished in the eighth century of 
the Christian era. It is esteemed one of the best San- 
scrit pla}s. The same author ohsenes, that there is 
more p.asaion in the thoughts of Bhavahhuti than in 
those of Culidiisa, but less fancy; jet in summing up 
their respective merits, lie considers him entitled to 

.* Tli« foltowiog a Sir tViIIiam Jonci'> netic« of it la th« Tolume «r (he 
Atiaiic nucircbn rtterred to •• A meit beautiful poem bjr Somadera, 
compniing a vei7 long cham of iDatrocbie and agreeable atone*. Wpot 
witli the famed moluiion of PataLputra. by the murder of hieg Kanla 
* Bbd hii eight uBi, end the nioipation of CbaodragupU, and the same u 
the auhjeet of a tragedy m Sanaenc” 
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even a higher place than his rival as a poet. See Mr. 
M'jlsons’s translation, p. 133. 

Invocation of Cora/a, from the Malaii Madhata, a 
Hindoo drama, in Asiatic Journal, 1820, July, p. 31. 

Lalita MAdliavn, the favourite comedy of Crishna. 
See Schlcgcl’s Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 100. 

The Drama of Ukrama and Urvasi, or the Hero 
and the Njmph, a comedy by CaUdasa*. in English, 
translated by II. H. "Wilson, see above, p. 209; 
Schlegel's Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 150- 

Carmarupa and Camalata, an ancient Indian drama, 
elucidating the customs and manners of the Orientals, 
translated from the Persian, by Franlvlin, London, 
1793, 8\o. 

The Mrichchalati, or the Toy Cart, a drama, one 
of the plajs translated by Mr. Wilson, who considers 
it a work of great interest as regards both the literary 
and national history of the Hindoos. It is announced 
as the work of a celebrated king, Sudraka, who, ac- 
, cording to one account, flourished before the birth of 
Christ, and, according to another, one hundred and 
ninety jears after it. At whatever time, however, tliis 
drama may have been written, it displays a very singu- 
lar picture of Indian manners and morals, in.a plot full 
of life, character, and incident. 

Professor Wilson’s translation of it was reviewed at 
great length in the Calcutta Annual Register, 182G, 
and in various journals published at the same place, 
particularly in the India Gazette and John Bull ; again 
in the Asiatic Journal, Jan. 1827. An analysis of the 
piece also will be found in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xlv, p. 43. The Review m the Asiatic Journal was 
translated into French for the Journal Asiatique, Mars, 
1827, etc. ft was afso published separately under the 
title of, Sur un Drame Indien, par M. H. H. Wilson^ 
traduit en Frangais, par M. Dondey-Dupre, fils • see 
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also Schlegcls Ind Bibl ii, 2, p 149 In the Asiat 
Journal, 1826, Dec p 679* there is the translation of 
a Simile from the Mnchchalalt *. 

Jtatnicah, ft comedy, by Harsha Dewas, king of 
Cashmire, who is said tohaie reigned in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, translated into English 
by H H Wilson, see above, p 209 Schlegels Ind 
Bibl 11, 2, p 155 

Mahan&iaka, or the great comedy, in Sanscrit md 
Pracrit, a drama to the honour of Hilma, by Hanuman, 
and published bj Madimsudana IMisra See Jones s 
Oriental mss No 47, and Catal des mss Sanscr 
p 8, Schlegels Ind Bibl n, 2, p 155 

HAsyarnaea, the Sea of Laughter, a farce in three 
acts, by Jagadiswara It is a hitter satire on kings 
and Iheir servants, who are described as profligate 
scoundrels , and on priests,* who are represented as 
hypocrites See Sir William Jones s '\^o^ks, lol vi, 
p 451, Catal des mss Sanscr p 80, and Schlegels 
Ind Bibl 11 , 2, p 101 

DMtrla SamAgamah, the Assembly of Rjia^ es, a 
farce tn one act See Schlegel s Ind Bibl u, 2, p lOl 
The following are taken from Professor "W ilson s Ap 
pendii to his Hindu Theatre 

]\fahactra Cherttra, a drama m seven acts, ascribed 
to Bhavabhuti The adventures of Rama form the sub 
ject of tins piece, and the plot is much the same as 
the story of the Mamayanaf but considerably com 
pressed It possesses the same loflincss of sentiment, 
excellence of picturesque description, and power of 
language which distinguish the other works of this 
author 

• Id 18‘’6 the first act of tli s cotfcaj was represented by tl e pup Is of 
the 1 teratnre and poetry classes in the ^anscr t college at Calcutta w th 
great 1 amour and talent and is <a d to base afforded m ch sat sfict on to 
all present CeeAsat Jooraal W*1 \u» p 238 
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Vent iSaiiiharah, a drama in six acts. The jilot of 
tliis piece is talccn from tlie Mahhhhivrat. It alludes 
to the incident of Draupadi’s being dragged the 
Veni or braid of hair into tlio public assembly • a dis- 
grace of a heavy nature, and tvliich was most bitterly 
rovenged. 

Malctiila^mrmlra, or Agntmtlra and MaJaviha, a 
comedy in file acts, written by Cahdasa, but it ^eems 
uncertain whether the great poet of that name or an- 
other. 

VuWitt Salabhnnjtka, or the Statue, a comedy in 
four acts. This piece is a comedy of domestic intrigue, 
and gives a not unentertaimng picture of the interests 
and amusements of Hindoo princes in the retirement 
of their harams. 

Prachanda Pandaca, or Ofionded Sons of Pandu, is 
a Natala (or most regular Vmd of drama) in two acts. 
The subject is taken from i\\e Rfahabhurat { and the 
piece is written in a simple but powerful style. 

Ilanumdn Natnla, a drama in fourteen acts. This 
is an imperfect performance by I'arious hands, describ- 
ing the story of the Pamayana. It was composed in 
the tenth or eleventh century. 

Dhananjaya lljaya, a drama in one act, by Kan- 
chana Acliarya. . 

Anergha Jlaghaia, or Murari Nataha, a drama iu 
seven acts. This play is most usually known by the 
latter appellation, which it derives from the author, 
wliose name was Murari ; but tlie former is the proper 
title, implying the sacred descendant of Raghu. Rama 
is the hero of the piece. 

Sareda Ttlala, a piece in one act, of a licentious 
nature. 

Yayati Cherttra, a drama in seven acts, by Rudra 
Deva. 
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Dnlaugada, or the Mission oi^itigada This con 
sists of only four scenes, taken from the Remayana 

MngankaleUia, i Nattka in four acts, hj Viswes 
mra 

1 tdagdha Madhata^ a play in se\ en acts The suh 
ject IS taken from the Bhagatat, iml relates to the 
loves of Crishna and R^cla It is m fact the songs of 
Jayadei a dramatised Sec abo%e, p 212 

AbJttrama Mam, a drama in seven acts, hy Sundara 
Misra 

il7od/itfran2rMd<///n, a drama in eight acts, hy Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lived in the sevcnt^^i^^h cen 
tury It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of Asura Bona, and Amruddha the grandsiJn of Cnsh 
va, wvi atad deat.lv t,V.a fetTOitv hy that di 

vinity 

Aan^a Badha a drama in seven acts, by Crishna 
Kavi the son of Nnsmtra, the subject of avhtch is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crisbna It is httle more 
than a re set of the tendi section of the B/iw.gorn’f 
rana, which gives an account of the early hfe of the 
last incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, throv^*^ into dia 
logue It contains but httle action, and that martifi- 
cially and disjointedly put together The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate It was prob 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century 

Pradyumnha lljaya, a drama in seven ^cts the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymnha the son 
of Crishna over A ajranabba the sovereign of the Dai 
tyas The story is entirely copied from the /Atmrflnrff, 
the last section of the Mahabharat, and is tediously 
spun out It IS a work of no imagination Its author 
IS named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about the middle of the last centuD 
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Sri Dama Chcritra. This is a modern play in fi>e 
acts, by Sama Kaja Diksbita. The subject of it is 
taken from the tentli section of the Jihagavatf anti is 
the elevation of Sidrama or Sudama, the early friend 
of Cnshna, to sudden and unexpected affluence in 
requital of his attachment to that deity. It contains 
too much description and too little action; tJiough 
there is some vivacity in the thoughts, and much me- 
lody in the style. 

Dhurtla Naritatea, a farce in one act, or two Sandhis 
or portions, by the same author as the preceding play, 
and of the same date. Its cliief object is to ridicule 
the Saiva ascetics ; and though the language is highly 
laboured, it ia neither fanciful nor humorous. 

Dhurtta Samagama, an incomplete manuscript, some- 
what indelicate, but not devoid of humour. The name 
of the author does not appear. 

Hatyamaea, a comic piece in two acts, the work of 
a pundit named Jagaddisa. It is a severe, but gros'sly 
Indelicate satire upon the Kcentrousness of the Brah- 
tnans assuming the cliaracter of reVigiouB merchants, 
the encouragement given to vice hy princes, the inefii- 
cacy of ministers, and the ignorance of phj sicians and 
astrologers. 

Kautula Suianca, a farce in two acts, being a satire 
upon princes who addict themsches to idleness and 
scnsualitj, and fail to patronise the Brahmans. It 
contains more liumour and less indecency than any 
of the other farces. It is not supposed to be very an- 
cient. 

Chilra Yajna, a drama in five acts, the subject of 
wiiicfi is the celebrated legend ofDaksha. 

Iscias, the heterogenous composition of a pundit of 
"Nadijn about twenty or thirty years ago. It is valu- 
able as conveying some idea of the sort of attempts 
at dramatic composition made by, the present race of 
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Ditiaugada, ov the Mission o^Augada. This con- 
sists of only four scenes, taken fiom the Ramayana. 

MriganhaleUia, a Natika in four actSy by Viswes- 
wara. 

Vidagdlia Madhata, a play in seven acts- The sub- 
ject is taken from the Bhagavat, and relates to the 
loves'of Crishna and R&da. It is in fact the songs of 
Jayade^a dramatised. See above, p. 212. 

Abhtrama Mani, a drama in seven acts, hy Sundara 
Misra. 

Madhuranirnddha^ a drama in eight acts, hy Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of Asura 36na, and’ Aniruddha the grandson of Crish- 
im, atii Vne atiA o? formed ‘h-* 

vinity. 

Kansa Badha, a drama in seven acts, hy Crishna 
Kavifthe son of Nrisintra, the subject of v'hich is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crishna. It is httle more 
than a re-set of the tenth section of the Bbbgaiat Pu-‘ 
rana, which gives an account of the early hfe of the 
Uast incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, thrown inlo^dia- 
logue. It. contains but little action, and tbat.inartifi- 
cially and disjointedly put together. The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate. It was prob- 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pradyumnha lljaya, a drama in seven acts, the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymuha the son 
of Crishna, over Vajranabha the sovereign of the Dai- 
tjas. The story is entirely copied from x\\c Jkanransa, 
the last section of the Mahabharat, and is tediously 
spun out. It is a work of no imagination, fts author 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
v\rittcn it about the middle -of the last century* 
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Duiaiigada, or the JSIission oiulugada. This con- 
sists of only four scenes, taken from the liamayana. 

Mttgankalclha, a Natika in four acts, hy Viswes- 
nara. 

Vidagdha ]\Iadhava, a play in seven acts. The sub- 
ject is taken from the Bhagarnt, and relates to the 
lo%es of Crishna and R&da. It Is in fact the songs of 
Jayadeva dramatised. Sec abo^c, p. 213. 

Abhirama iifnnt, a drama in seven acts, by Sundara 
Misra. 

Madhuramruddha, a drama in eight acts, by Chandra 
Sekhara, who probably lhe<l in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It relates the secret loves of Usha the daughter 
of Asura Bona, and Aniruddha the grandson of Crish- 
na, and the defeat and death of the former by that di- 
vimty. 

Kansa Badha, a drama in seven acts, by Crishna 
Kavi,.tbe son of Nrisintra, the subject of which is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crishna. It is little more 
than a re set of the tenth section of the Bhhgaral J*«- 
rana, which gives an account of the early life of the 
''last incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, thrown into^dia- 
logue. It, contains but little action, and that inartifi- 
cially and clisjointedly put together. The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate. It was prob- 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pradyxmnha Vijaya, a drama in seven acts, the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymnha the son 
of Crishna, over Vajranabha the sovereign of the Dai- 
tyas. The story is entirely copied from the Ilaritansa, 
the last section of the Mahabharat, and is tediously 
spun out. It is a work of no imagination Its author 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about tlie middle of tlie last century. 
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Hindoos in Bengal, which is e\act1y similar to the Im- 
provhta Co7nmcdia of the Italians. 

Some few other pieces are mentioned among the mss. 
,of Sir "William Jones, Hamilton's Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sariscrits, and Schlegel’s Ind. Bibliothck, ii, 2; 
but they are either included under some other name in 
the foregoing, or are of little consequence. ' 

TALES. ‘ 

Sdkontala-NalaX, a hind of romance, from the drama 
of the same name, r This work was translated from 
the Sanscrit by an inhabitant of Hindoostaft, named 
Afsous, into his native language, and printed in 1814, 
at Fort William, in Roman characters. See above, 
p. 210. , • 

Vrihat Kalhu, a collection of Indian stories, trans- 
‘ lated into English in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, 
and from thence insetted in Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, July, 1825. Upakosa, ‘ont of these, has 
been translated into German in the Abcndzeitung, 
1825, No. 209. • An Indian abridgement of this 
\oluminous collection, is entitled KathA Saf'd SAgara, 
or, the Sea of the KHcrs of Stories. 

Singaassun BuUretsec, or the Tliirt^-two imaged 
Throne, Sanscrit, in the Devanagari character, orna- 
mented with rude coloured drawings illustrative of 
the story. Manuscript; sec Howell and Stewarts 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 1828. 

Datris Singkiatan, or Fabulous History of Raja Vik- 
ramaditja, as related by the thirtj-two statues sup- 
ing his throne, in Bengali, Sicratnjtoor, |S08, Svo.*. 
Le Trdne cnchante, contc IiuUcn, traduit dii IVrsnn 
par lo Baron Ixyscallicr, AVer York, I8l7» 2 sola, 
large 8> o. 

• I’nceO to 12«. l.I, '*••«'* «» 

ne&uoeH. with pUlef. 15* , aUil cOiUon, tjitJj", 6*0. 15» OJ. 



TALrS 


2il 

rasaradaltd, by Suliamlliu, an allogoncil roimnce, 
setting fortli tlic tlie ]o\cs of Canilisp'icdtii and tlic 
princess Vasa%adattd, in a >cry ambiguous style, full of 
Rouble allusions See Colcbrookc’s notice of tins ivork 
in A«ntic llosearclics, \ol \*. 

Ddsa Cumiira Chantat or Adicnturcs of tlic Ten 
Youths, abridged by Apayya. 

f He op Dion of thij TvotV g ren hj AJeloo; in ttie tei( it quite et 
nnanre with iKal of Colcbroake in the work referred In Tlie Utter Mjf, 
(Atiebc Researches rol > p 419. 8fO ediUoo ) th « tiory i< told in 
(lejiDt Un^a^, end intermiied with many ftowerj de«cript ooi to a 
poetical it>U Ibere i* an tllniioo however in llhaTahfiti * drama 
( VaUii nndAdir. act Ii ) (n another tale of \ iiavaJatti ■ haring been 
premised bjr ber father to king 1 aojana and giriQg herself in marriage to 
I'dapana. I am unable to reeoscile thia contrad cnon otherwise than bj 
admitting an ideality of name tad diflmecc of story Thu passage was 
perhaps miiuadentood by tbe iranslater. and p«e nse to tbe opioioa in 

the task . 

Tbe followiog IS tbe oetliae of tbe ttoiy as girea by Tolehrooke 
" Cesdaspaeetu. a young end valiant ptshet aon of Cbini^stirf king of 
Cnsuffitpuft. taw to % dream a beautiful intides of whoa ha became dn> 
perately eoamoured lapressed wnb tbe belef that a person lurh at 
Seen by I m in hts dream bad a real etistence, he rroelvea to tnrel in 
leirrb of her and departs aiteBdcl ooly by his coRCJsnt MaearaqU 
M I lie trposiBg under a tree lo a forest at iho foot of the \ ind hya Dean 
tains where they I sited hlicsranla oveihcnra two b nit toarrniog, and 
from ll (It diieourie be learns that tbe pnoecss \ iuradaiti, baring re 
)(cied all tie sattort who bad been asurabtet by the king ber fsiher for 
her lo make choice of a hosbaad had veea Cendatpaeftu la a diean, la 
which she bad Bsva dreamt hii name llvr eenfidaei, TaoUica teat by 
Icr la scircb of tbe prince was amred is the sasia forest and it dts 
ruttred there by MacaranJa «'ed«l vers lo the pnnee a letter f om the 
pf Bcnr and rotidurls him lo tbe kings ptitre lU obtains from the 
pTBCest the arowil of her hnt { aud ber conMant Ciliti rereals to the 
pnnee the violtncc of her pass <n 

The liners depart tisgvthrr bsf, pauing through U-e Umt he l^ws 
her la tbe n .hi After long io<! uosorees fal learth «a the enrse of 
which he resrhes the store of Uw sea the piiace growa iScsptn.* i‘ •eejh 
giitf iTSolies ea detth I at ll th«K>o«nc*l when he wii s'«eiU(sti 
h msslf into the sea fcs tears a vosco f esa heastn wbwh prom «• lo k-ia 
the rvcosvry of t s miitroM and inJraies tSe wietns. Mse t»e 

1 andsspsceia teds a marble stslau lh« ptvcisv Tvvnnhbince of \ kssra 
<*aiti It proves ta he bvr , sad she q« s k<t ms * >« firrm aw! np sa 
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Hindoos in Bengal, ^hich is exactly similar to the Im- 
provista Commedia of the Italians. 

Some few other pieces are mentioned among the mss. 
.of Sir William Jones, Hamilton's Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sanscrits, and Schlegel’s Ind. Bibliothek, ii, 2; 
hut they are either included under some other name in 
the foregoing, or are of little consequence. 

TALES. 

Saloniala-Nalah, a kind of romance, from the drama 
of the same name. • This work was translated from 
the Sanscrit by an inhabitant of HindoostaA, named 
Afsous, into his native language, and printed in 1814, 
at Fort William, in Roman characters. See above, 
p. 210. 

Vrihat Kaiha, a collection of Indian stories, trans' 
lated into English in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, 
and from thence insehed in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, July, 1S21>. -Upakosa, ‘one of these, has 
been translated into German in the Abendzeitung, 
1825, No. 209. An Indian abridgement of this 
voluminous collection, is entitled KathA Saril S&gara, 
or, the Sea of the Rivers of Stories. 

Singaassun EvUressee, or the Thirty-two imaged 
Throne, Sanscrit, in the Devanagari character, orna- 
mented with rude coloured drawings illustrative of 
the story. Manuscript; see Howell and Stewart's 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, 182S. 

Batns Singhasan, or Fabulous History of Raja ^'lk• 
ramaditja, as related by the thirtj-t«o statues sup- 
ing his throne, in Bengali, Scramjjoor, 1808, Svo 
Le Trone cnchante, conte Indicn, traduit dii Persan 
par Ic Baron LcscalUer, lori, 1817, 2 voU. 

largo 0 . 

• I'nced in Pitbury ami Allcii*« Catalogs 12i 6J . wlicre another i» 
recntKne'I. with plates. and as edition, lanjon, 1016. Oro. 13a 6J. 
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VitsaradaUtf, by Subancllm, an allegorical romance, 
setting forth the the lo^C3 of Candaspac6tu ami the 
princess Vas-\>ndatta, in a very ambiguous style, full of 
double allu-!ions. Sec Colebrookc’s notice of this work 
in Asiatic llcsearchcs, \ol xk 

Dasa Cunu^ra C7iflrj/a, or Adventures of the Ten 
Youths, abridged by Apayya. 

' The opinion of this *ort, giTen by Adoluo; tn Ibe te*t, it quite at 
Tarraace with that of Cotebroole in tl.e worl Rfcrred to Tins latter aayt. 
(Atiaiic Researehet, rot. i, p. 449, tilrtion.) Vbit tloiy it loW in 
tle^nt lingua^, and intemiied with teaoy Bowery detcriplioos id a 
poetical ityle Ihere is an allusion, howerer. in l]haaab<iti*i drama 
(VlnUii «io(t)idcT, act by to another ule, of Vhueadatth'a haviog been 
promised by her father to king Tanjana. and gieiog herself m marriage to 
Udajaoa, 1 am unable to reconcile this contradiction otherwise than by 
admltiog an identity of name and difference of story. Ibis passage teas 
perhaps nuundersto^ by the innalator, and gave rise to the opioioa in 
the teat . 

The felloKiBg IS the ontlioe of the tiory as given by 'Colebrooke 
"Caadupaeita, a young and valiant pritice, son of CbintiaaSl lung «1 
Cnsumapura, saw in a dream a beantifol tnaideo, of whom he became dea* 
peratdy enamoured Impressed with ,the belief that a -person, inch at 
seen by litai in his dream, had a teal eaistence, he reaolvet to travel in 
search of her and departs, alleoded only by bii conBJaot SUcarigda 
hile leposipg voder a tree in a forest at tbo fool of Ibe \ ind hya moun* 
lams, where they halted, )facaraiida oveiheara two birds convening , and 
from their discourse be leirei that the pnneeat V isaradaiti, haviog re- 
jected all the iBiton who had been asserebted by the king her father for 
her to make choice of a hasbaad, bad aeen Caodajpac4ta in a dream, tn 
which she had esen dreamt hu name. Her coofidant. Tamklica, scot by 
ler 10 search of the pnnce, was amved in the saire forest, lad is du 
eovereJ there by Vlacaraada She densers to the pnnce a letter fmta the 
prmi-esi and conducts Lira to the king's palace Ife ohums from the 
pviBCcss 0>t avowal of her Wvf, and bet confidant. Calail reveals to die 
pnnce the violence of ber passion • 

•• The lovers depart together boi, pasting threogh the forest he loses 
Itrio the Bight After long xtti nctuiccessfnl search, lO the course of 
wh ch he teach*, the shore of Uw sea. the pnnre grown detpertte thronjh 
entf, nrM-trea tax death Vat tt tU wiwnenV whew km was a\e,ot v, 
b-srw'f into the va. h* heart a voice from hcavto. which promises to him 
the Ttvetery of his mitirevs, ted tadraiet the means After soam ume, 
f aadnpief t« Bads a aarhle statM th« precise retershUare of V tsava- 
•ivU. U pioves lo he Ur, and ske ijBit* her inirble form and regiiBi 
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Tale of the Four Simple Brahmans, translated from 
the Sanscrit, m the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Maj, p 437 
— 440 German die vier einfaltigen Brahmanen, in 

Schlegelsind Bibl ii, 3, p 259 
Aienlures de Paramadra, traduites par lAbbt 
Dubois, avec le teste de 1 original. Parts, 18f3G 

Beilal Pachtst, or the "I wentj file Tales of a Demon, 
( } etala, Petal) Tins collection of stones is attributed 
by some to Siradasa, and by others to Jambhala 
Datta, etc The original Sansent is a composition of 
considerable antiquit}, and desened!) popular, it is 
translated into all the dialects spoben in India An 
English lersion of it, Betlal Pachm, or the Twentj- 
fire Tales of a Demon, will be found in the Asiatic 
Journal, ISIG, Jul}, p 27, etc Some of these tales 
arc given in Scott s additions to the Arabian Nights, 
Entertainments 

Suln SajtiaU, Tales of the Parrot, of which the Per- 
sian Ivti^yameh is a translation 
The Four Dumbies, (liard of hearing,) an Indian tale, 
in Schlegel s Ind Bibl ii, 3, p 259— 2S3 

Lores of Camampa and Camalatu, an ancient In- 
dian tale, elucidating the customs and manners of the 
orientals, translated from the Persian, bj W Franklin, 
London, 1793, 8ro 

Ilindcc Storj-Tcller, or Fntertainmg Fxpositor, m 
the Roman, Persian, and Nigrcc character, b^ Gil 
cbrist, Calcutta, 1802, 8vo 

Gulzar t JIal, the Rosebud of the Moment , a trails- 
lation from a Sanscrit work, entitled Parbuden Chanden 
Oud/, Persian, ins Sec Howell and Stewarts Oriental . 
Catalogue for 1827, p 91 

an tnaiioD recount* the cirrumstaDce* under i»L cb »he war tranv* 

fortnM into alone Ilivm; ibu< fortoBauly recovered 1 1 * teloieil jtinre** 
ihe fnnee proceed! (o bii crtj wl rrc lie; par* n »ny jc»r» »o nainUrrupi 
ed hippnco 
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To p. 11. For the German scholar, may be added 
the second chapter of the first volume of the Symbohh 
iind Mythologic der alien VolLer besonders der Gric- 
chen %on Dr. Fried. Creuzer, Lclpsig, 181D, 8vo. 
This very learned work, contains much \aluable matter 
on the subject to nluch it more immediately refers; 
but it likewise gives an interesting view of the ancient 
authorities, both native and foreign, upon Hindoo learn- 
ing j and goes deep into the religion of Brahma, as 
well as the cosmogony, philosophy, sciences nnd’arts 
of the Hindoos in general. I nm tbcrcfore^surprised 
that it should have escaped the notice ofM. Adelung. 

Early in the year 1831, Messrs. Parbury, Allep, 
and Co., announced the speedy publication of a Dic- 
tionary (1 large vol. 4to.), in Bengali, Sansciit, and 
English, by the justly celebrated Mr. Haugliton. The 
following is a prospectus of the work . This Dictionary 
in addition to what is usually contained in similar com- 
pilations, will have the words traced to their originals, 
studiously avoiding whatever is fanciful in the deriva- 
tion of the Unadi, and other Sanscrit words of doubt- 
ful origin; a distinction that must increase the value 
and importance of its derivations. The originals of 
all words introduced into the Bengali language from 
the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and other 
’languages, are ’iiVew'ise ^ven. A cop’ious index is 
added, which, it is antidpatcd, will be highly ser- 
viceable to the scientific student; but particularly to 
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Tale of tlie Four Simple Brahmans, translated from 
the Sanscrit, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Maj, p 437 
— 440 German die Tier einfaltigen Brahmanen, in 
Schlegel s Ind Bibl ii, S, p 259 
Aientures de Paramadra, traduites par lAbbe 
Dubois, avec le te\te de 1 original, Parts, 182G 
Beital Pachist, or the T wentj live Tales ofa Demon, 
( J etala, Betal) This collection of stones is attributed 
by some to Siradasa, and by others to Jambhala 
Datta, etc The original Sansent is a composition of 
considerable antiquity, and deservedly popular, it is 
translated into all the dialects spoken in India An 
English version of \i, Bettal Pachist, or the Twentj 
fire Tales of a Demon, will be found in the Asiatic 
Journal, 181G, July, p 27, etc Some of these tales 
are given in Scott s additions to the Arabian Nights, 
Entertainments 

Sitln SajitaU, Tales of the Parrot, of which the Per 
Sian luti JS(i>neh is a translation 
The Four Dumbies, (hard of hearing,) an Indian tale, 
in Schlegel s Ind Bibl ii, 3, p 259— 2S3 
Lo\es of Camarupa and Camnlatu, an ancient In 
dian tale , elucidating the customs and manners of the 
orientals, translated from the Persian, by "W Franklin, 
London 1793, Sro 

Hindee Stoiy Teller, or Entertaining Expositor, in 
the Romm, Persian, and Nagree character, bj Gil 
clinst Calcutta, 1802 Svo 

GtiLar t Hal the Rosebud of the Moment , a trans 
lation from a banscrit work, entitled Parbuden CItanden 
Oudi, Persian, ms See Howell and Stewart s Oriental 
Catalogue for 1827, p 91 

ao roj{ oD SAe recounfs (Ac * reomsCiiice* uoJcr b A oA the tttt tnas 
formed into Hone Hanng tbn» fortanately recovered his beloved )>r ncets 
the pnnee proceeds to h s c ty where ihey pass many years to uninterrupt 
cd happ ness 
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To p. II. For the German scliolar, may be added 
t\ie second chapter of the first \oIuine of the Symbohk 
und IVIythoIogic dcr alien Volker besonders der Grie- 
chen Ton Dr. Fried. Creuter, Leipzig, 1819. 8vo. 
This ^cry learned ^vork contains much taluable matter 
on the subject to which it more immediateij refers ; 
but it hhewisc gives an interesting ^^en of the ancient 
authorities, both nati\eand foreign, upon Hindoo learn- 
ing; and goes deep into the religion of Brahma, ns 
well as the cosmogony, plulosophy, sciences and arts 
of the Hindoos m general. I nm thcrcforctsurpnscd 
that it should hare escaped the notice ofM. Adclung. 

Fatly in the year 1831, Messrs. Parbury, Allep, 
and Co., announced tlie speedy publication of a Dic- 
tionary (I large %ol. ‘Uo.), in Bengali, Sanscrit, and 
Fngllsh, by the justly cclcbratctl Mr. llaugbton. The 
following is a prospectus of the work : This Dictionary 
in addition to what is usually contained in similar com- 
pilation*, will Iia\e the words traced to their originals, 
studiously avoiding whatever is fanciful in the deriva- 
tion of the Uniuli, and other Sanscrit words of doubt- 
ful origin; a distinction that must increase the value 
and imporLniice of its derivations. TJie originals of 
all words introduced into the Bengali language from 
the Arabic, Persian, Turkirii, Hindustani, and other 
Unguaecs, arc ViVcwi«c ghen, A copious index is 
added, wliicb, it is anticipated, will be highly ser- 
viceable to the scientific student ; but particuhrly to 
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the Botanist, as every thing which recent investigation 
has rendered positne has been embodied m this worh, 
and exact references' gi\en to the authonties from 
which they are taken, sncb as the A«iatic Re«earches, 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Publications of Sir H, T Colcbrooke, etc 

To p 54 Kobita Rutnalur, or Collection of Sung 
sknt Proverbs m Popular Use, translated into Bengalee 
and English, compiled by Neel Rutna Holdar, Cal- 
cutta, 1830 

Top GG Broughton’s (Thos) Selections from the 
Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, arranged and trans- 
lated, with a preface on the Literature of the Hin- 
doos, London, ^1814, 8vo 

Vedan Modi TannQtm, or A Description of the Dif- 
ferent Religious Sects and Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
translated from the Sanscrit into English by hlaharaja 
Kalcektshen Bahadur, Calcutta, 1831 

The Mjthology of the Hindoos, with notices of va- 
rious Mountain and Island Tribes inhabiting the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands , and 
an Appendix compnsing the minor Atatars, and the 
Mythological and Rehgious terms, etc etc of the 
Hindoos, mth plates illustrative of the principal Hin- 
doo Deities, etc , by Charles Coleman, e«q , London, 
1832, 4to. 

To p 136 A neat edition of Menu, with notes, has 
recently been published at Pans by 31 Loiseleur 
DeslongcUamps, which is m a great measure founded 
on that of Mr Haughton A fourth has just appeared 
at Calcutta -under the title of Mamisanlata, the In- 
stitutes of Menu with the Commentary of Kullaka 
Bhatta, published under the autlioritj of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, S vols 8vo 1830-31 
The Milalshara, A Compendium of Hindoo Law, 
by 3 ijnanesvara, founded on the texts of ajnavalkja, 
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the Botanist, as every thing which recent investigation 
has rendered positive has been embodied in this work, 
and exact references given to the authorities from 
which they are taken, such as tlie Asiatic Researches, 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Publications of Mr H T Colebrooke, etc 

Top 54 A’bJi/fl ^a/noZt/r, or Collection of Sung 
sknt Prov erhs in Popular Use, translated into Bengalee 
and English, compiled by Neel Rutna Holdar, Cal 
cutta, 18 SO 

Top G6 Broughton’s (Thos ) Selections from the 
Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, arranged and trans 
lated, with a preface on the Literature of the Hin- 
doos, London, 8vo 

Vedan Modi Taringim, or A Description of the D«f 
ferent Religious Sects and Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
translated from the Sanscrit into English by Maharaja 
Kalcekishcn Bahadur, Calcutta, 1832 

The Mjthology of the Hindoos, with notices of va- 
rious Mountain and Island Tribes inhabiting the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands , and 
an Appendix comprising the minor Aratars, and tlic 
Mythological and Religious terms, etc etc of the 
Hindoos, with plates illustrative of the principal Hin- 
doo Deities, etc , by Charles Coleman, esq , London, 
1832, 4to 

Top 13G A neat edition of iVIcnu, with notes, has 
recently been published at Pans bj M Loiselcur 
Dcslongchamps, whicli is m o great measure founded 
on that of iMr Ilnughton A fourth has just appeared 
at Calcutta •under the title of Manusanhtta , the In 
stitutcs of Menu with the Commentary of Ktillukn 
Rhatta, published under the authontj of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, S vols 8vo JS.)0-31 
'Ihe Mttalshara, A Compendium of Hindoo I aw, 
by ^ ijiianesvara, founded on the texts of ajnaialkja. 
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Abdotmumm ben Ilaasan, 201 
Abel Ivar 41 

Abou Imaali ^asr Allah, tlOl 

Abulfazl 92 199 

Adelung John Cl r 9 40 43 64 

- ■ — , Fned SI 

Afsou* 2'’0 

Ainsl e Vt hitelaw, 179 

Alter Franz 9 42 

Anara 33 

AmaraSinga 33 3S 179 
' Sataba 35 
Analananda 81 
Ananda 75 
\oantaUhatta 194 
Aaqueul du Tarron 24 37 61 32 
76 84 

Anton Coot Oottl ul 
Anvary ®ohahyly 202 
Apintara Tamas 81 
Apaya 198 221 
Aristotle 146 163 
Asun 150 


BabuRam 22 139 

Badarayana 81 

Uaidyakeya 179 

Bailie J 139 

Bally 160 

Batsuje 199 

Barihelroy 46 76 

Baudhayana 80 

Bayer Fheoph S egfr 13 

Bentley 1 16 j 

Bernstein G II 10 198 204 

Bescfii f2f 


niama 186 

BhOnarl Ch&iyya 86 
Bhatvi 172 

Bhartn llan 19 23 163 198 
Bh&scara Acharya 167, 168 169 
ni atta Cumanla Swami 145 
Ilhatloji DAsI ita 21 22 
BharabbOli 117 190 213 214 
DhavanSt I a M sra 145 
Bhoja Riga 155 186 
Bidpa 197 
Bjjala 175 
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tbonty of the Committee of Pubhc instruetton Cil 
cutta, 1830. 

To p SH Tllrama and Urtasi, a drama, bj Cali- 
dasa, printed m Sansent also bj tbe same Committee, 
1830 

Top 215 The Mrtchchakatt, n Corned}, Su 
drakar Raja, with a commentary c\plaining the Pra- 
ent passages (in Sanscrit), CalatUa, 1830, S\o 

In conclusion it may not be considered irreleNant to 
the object of the present compilation, to notice a kind 
of literary curiosity in the shape of an original worb, 
composed in Sanscrit, by the \cry learned Dr JIill, 
Principal of Bishop’s College at Calcutta This is en- 
titled Sn-Chnshlasangtla, or the Sacred History of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Cook I, compri«ing his in- 
fancy {Yeshuipaiti/iarca) and is an attempt to c\hibit 
the historical truths of Christianity in a dress bor- 
roTTcd from the metrical legends of the Hindoos, for 
which purpose the author has made choice of the plain 
style and easy aersification of (be great standard my- 
thological epics of Vyasa and Valmiki To the nholc 
IS subjoined a genealogical and chronological table 
{also m Sanscrit, and entitled Chnshtaransarah,) of 
our Lords descent from Adam, Catcufta, 1831, 8to 

e may also mention another work by the same au- 
thor, under the title of Propooed Version of Theolo- 
gical (enns, with a »ie«- to Umfonnity in 7'nnditions 
of the Holy Scriptures, etc into the various languages 
of India, part i, Sanscrit, aiith remarks on Dr NIilU 
proposed renderings, by H 11 V ibon, printed at 
Bishops College Press, Ito (no datt) 
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